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S T R A C T 


The thesis is concerned with the agrarian history 
of Awadh durino the period c. 1595. tc 1856, covering the 
Mughal end nawati oeriodr. Awadh, a oart of the Ganoetic 
plain, forms a fairly homogeneous nconrrohicr.l Hock, 
thourrh its oolitical boundaries as a Mughal suha and a 
kinodom(eroeciully lpeforel80l) varied considerably 
(Ch? oter I). 

-)- 

The detailed information in the Ain-i Akfcarx 

* 

has 1 een used to determine the level of cultivation and 
(on its basis) the size of“poouletion c, 1600. It has 

i 

been concluded that cultivation then was about 55% of 
vhat it was in 1885-6? and that the oopulation of the 
sura ear 9 millions, flic same limits contained 15.6 
millions in 1856, shewing a low grov’th of 0.28% p.a. 

(Chanter 1]) . 

The methods of cultivation and crops have been 
studied in Chanter Ill. Particular use has been mace of 
the Ain as veil as*British reports of nawabi Awudh. 

The land-revenue arrangements under the Ilughels 
and ’tawat YJazirs have ceen treated separately, owing to 

obvious differencec, th@ugh the origins of the latter- 
lay in the former. The failure of tie uawab V.’esirr to cvol\ 
a satisfactory revenue machinery under the constant finan¬ 
cial end oolitical oressure from the British has reen 
studied in 'vrticulor detail (chanters IV and V). 



- 2 - 


An important feature of the agrarian situation in 
Awadh was the presence of zamindars right from Mughal perit 
to the Annexation. Chapter VI is devoted to a description' 
of the rirrhts of the zemindars under the Mughal s, and the 

L I 

♦ 

changes in caste-composition of the class until the 19th 
century. The growth of armed power of the zemindars , and 
its role in Uawabi Awadh are also studied. 

The j agir system was an essential element of M ugh al 
agrarian administration. Its nature and functions are 
examined in detail on the basis of local documents. (Chapter 
VII) . The breakdown of the j agir system led to ehe evolu¬ 
tion of the ta r allucfbari system, which is often considered 
- T-- 

a special institution of Awadh (Chapter VIII). 


The revenue grantees formed a relatively minor seg¬ 
ment of agrarian society; but their conditions are illumined 
by exceptionally extensive documentation. Moreover, their 
rightsjtended to become hereditary from the closing days of 
the Mughal Empire. Chapter IX presents evidence relating tc 
this class. 


The Awadh Kingdom during its later t days displayed 
considerable s agrarian^nstability. It is argued in Chapter 

X that this was due not so much to its own intrinsic faults 

* 

(which were, of course, not insignificant) as to the inter¬ 
ference of British authorities which nullified the king’s 
power almost totally. As a result, the cycle of disorder 
and suppression became endemic, until it was presented as a 
justification for the Annexation. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON SOURCES 


Awadh was a region of the Muqfral Empire which is 
greatly in need< of a special monograph to itself. Its 
subsequent history as a stgte under the subsidiary system, 
down to the annexation (1856) makes it additionally 
interesting, since its administration and internal condi¬ 
tions are continuously illumined by the reports of British 
officials and others. Its agrarian system - particularly 
the institution of 1 ta 1 alluqadari tenures' - came into 
£ime light with the Mutiny and Canning's proclamation. And 
yet, a continuous history of pre-British agrarian system 
in Awadh from the time of the Ain-i Akbari to the annexa¬ 
tion is lacking despite the rich documentry material preser¬ 
ved at various research libraries and archives. 

The earliest possible initial point for any agrarian 

history of Awadh can only be the statistical and topogra- 

-■> 

phical information contained in Abul Faal's Ain-i Akbari 
(completed 1598).Ju the chapters entitled, Ain-i Nezdahsala 
first we get the crop-wise revenue rates from 6th R.Y. to 
24th R.Y. of Akbar for the province; and then in the 

Ain-i Dahsala , there are final rates for each locality 
(dastur-circle) within the suba . In yet another chapter, 
'Account of the Twelve suba ', there is not only a geographi¬ 
cal description of the province, but in a separate statistical 
table information is provided for measured area (arazi), 



estimated revenue ( naqdi/jama 1 ), suyurqfcal (amount alienated 
in grants) caste of the zamindars and the number of their 


retainers (infantry and cavalary separately stated). The 
Ain stands unique for in the Mughal period at least it had 


no successor. 


_> 

Subsequent to Ain, we have a number at Dastur-ul *amalg , 
prepared during the 17th and early 18th centuries provicteJ^ 
summary statistics and seldom give parqana -wise revenue and 
area figures. 


The printed Persian chronicles of the Mughal period 
such as Abul Fazl's Akbarnama or Lahori's Badhshahnama or 
Kazim's 1 A3amgirnama provide only sporadic information about 
Awadh, referring to some appointments or to rebellions or 
expeditions. Similar facts can be cO^racted from the 
Akfrbarat-e Darbar-Mu 1 alia* of Aurangzeb's reign. These 
sources help in identification of a number of officials 
referred in various Insha* collections and other documents. 


Another class of sources consists of collections of 
letters ( insha *) such as the Insha-e Roshan Kalam , Mansur - 

r i 

ul Maktubat and Ausaf-i Asaf . TheAt.'. evidence relate to 

* * 

zarr >indar 1 s rebellion, conditions of Lav; and order, 
relations of the zamindar with the j aqirdar , with some 
occasional references to the working ofjthe j aqlr system 
and collection of land-revenue. 



The historical accounts of nawabl Awadh are fewer 
in number and with some exeptions, they are loaded with 
political history, and little useful information could be 
exacted for the purpose of agrarian history. The typical 
representative of this class in Ghulam Ali Naqvi 1 s f Imadus - 
Sa* adat „ 

A valuable account of the administration of Awadh 

kingdom exists in the Mirat-ul Auza , having been penned 

< ' — r 

down by a court Waoa-^ niqar Lalji during the decade of 
1 

annexation. Since the author felt that the details of 
administration which might lead to the ruin of the kingdom 
might not be well received, he kept it secret. Valuable 
information pertaining to the revenue system, methods of 
realization and the armed power of the ta* alluqadars iJL 
provided. 

The most important sources of information lie in 
archival material consisting of fairmans , parwanas , sanads , 
mahzars (statement of the facts) chaknamas (land demarcation 
papers), sale-deeds, judicial decisions etc. Most of them 
relate to the 17th and 18th centuries, and a few to the 
16th. The repositories of these collections are the Research 
itibrary^ Centre of Advanced Study in History, Amu* the 
Central Record Office Allahabad; National Archives of India, 
title w Delhi; and Tagore Library, Lucknow University. 




The printed works in English, are indispensable for 

any study of the agrarian life of Awadh during the first 

half of the 19th century. The outstanding source for us ^ 

the important survey by Donald Butter of the Southern parts 

of Awadh. Though Sutter does not explicitly refer to use 

of official documents of the Awadh government f his detailed 

survey was hardly possible without some cooperation by local 

officials. His account appears a little biased against the 

Awadh government and he offers y severe comments, which 

are not always well grounded. We find him sharing the 

views of other British officials, that if Awadh was annexed 

.1 

to the British dominions, the people would be better off. 
Butter, howevers, offers valuable details of crops, agri¬ 
cultural production, implements^towns, markets and topogra¬ 
phical informations. 

Charles Elliott's Chronicles of Oonao , deals exclu¬ 
sively with the history of the zamlndar families of Unao, 
particularly the Bias clan, down tcjl861. The author con¬ 
sulted large numbers of documents in the $ands of leading 
zamindar families and local traditions. It contains use¬ 
ful informations about the revenue farming and the financial 
administration of the district. But surprisingly he shows 


' 3utter, pp. 50-1 



little concern with purely economic matters such as the 
state of agriculture, crop pattern and trade etc. 

Among the travellers' accounts, the most important 
are those of Heber and Sleeman, Bishop Regi.nald Heber 

W l 

visited Awadh ini 1824, and had some pre-concived notions, 
but he revised these after he made his/personal observation^” 
and also appears to have acquired some sympathy with the 
naktlt-i regime. Indeed he blames the non-cooperative atti¬ 
tude of the company's officials for the anarchy and misrule 
of the kingdom. His judgement about the peoples is the 
opposite of that of Butter, "they prefer to be governed by 
their native nawabs rather than to be placed under the rule 
of the company. 

W.H.Sleeman's diary of the tour of Awadh which he 
made from December 1849 to February 1850 in now a celebrated 
historical text. He was then Resident at Lucknow, and the 
tour was made to supplement the report which he had presented 

f 

earlier to Lord Dalliousie. To him the basic fault in the 


'JL. 41 We have heard much of the mis-govorned and desolate 
state of the kingdom of Oude.’' Ibid ., Vol.l,p.41, 

"I have been pleased, however and surprised, after all 
which I have heard of Oude, to find the country so comp¬ 
letely under plough, since were the oppression regreat 
as is sometimes stated, I can not think that we should 
witness so considerable population, " Ibid ., p.49. 

3. Ibid ., pp. 85-6. 

4. Ibid ., pp. 82-3, p.90. 

jf. P.D.Reeves (ed.) Sleeman in Oudh , Cambridge, 1971, See 
introduction, p. 13. 



-% 


political set-up of the kingdom lay 'in the lack of effec 
tive Central government and the 'maladministration* which 
followed from itf Some of Sleeman's observations must be 
judged in the context of this explicit bias. 

Whatever the reasons behind the compilation of 


Sleeman's diary, it still stands as a treasure, house of 
facts relating to crops* agriculture, local administration 



mention in diary, and this help us to form an idea of their 
power and importance. 



CHAPTER - I 


THE GEOGRAP HI CAL SETTING 
(i) The Natural Environment 

The Mughal province of Awadh extended over the territory 
entirely consisting of alluvial plains, lying between 79.6° and 
84° longitude E. and 26° and 28.4° latitude N. The limits of the 
suba are described by Abul Fazl in his 1 Account of Twelve Provinces’ 
It was bounded on the east by the province of Bihar and to the 
north lay the Northern mountains; s arkar Manikpur of suba Allahabad 
was situated on the south of the province, while on the western 
side was 

Gorakhpur to Kannuj was computed at 135 kos ; while only 115 kos 

were said to separate the northern mountains and the southern 

1 

boundary of the suba . 

To some extent, the boundaries of the suba took into 
account the physical features of the Upper Cangetic plains. 

Besides the Himalayan barrier to the north, the river Ganges separa¬ 
ted it from the Mughal province of Agra and the river Sarju fixe^ ' 
the boundary line between sarkar Gorakhpur of Awadh and sarkar 
Gaunpur of suba Allahabad. 

1. Abul Fazl, Ain-i Akbari eA.- ' Blockmann, Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1867-77, Volume II, p.78. 


ILl LtyrruX) 

sarkar of Kannuj of suba Agra. The distance from/s a rkar° 



(2) 


A number of rivers and their tributaries flowed through 
the province. Abul Fazl lists four principal rivers traversing 

the plains of the province. Those were the Sar ju, ( Ghaghra, 

_ 1 

Sai and Godi /Gomti_7. But this list is a very short one. 

Butter lists the Ganges, Deoha /Ghaghra/ Gomti, Sai, Tons and 
Lon rivers as the main water channels of the southern districts 

of Awadh alone. The distinguishing features of each of these 

2 ; 

rivers are well described by him. The Ganges and Deoha had a 
low bed with an average width of four miles and alterations 
occured in the channels almost annually so much so that within 
a span of four or five years the rivers considerably shifted 
their courses. Compared to these rivers, the smaller rivers 
had almost fixed narrow channels and little change occured in 
their courses. few of these rivers had depth enough to avoid 
overflow even during the rainy season. The banks of these 
rivers were made up of high kankar ridges making them navigable^ 
but it was noticed that as a result of the diminishing of these 
ridges during the summer, the depth of the rivers was adversely 
affected. Butter thought it a duty of the government of nawab- 
wazirs to clear out debris of such fallen ridges to keep the 
streams navigable. 


1. Ibid . 

2, Donald Butter, Outlines of the Topography and Statistics 
of the Southern Districts of Oudh, and the contonment 
of Sultanpur , Calcutta 1839, pp.10-14. 



(3) 


In importance the river Gumti^ though much smaller, mas 
next only to Ganges and Deoha. Its right bank Aras made up 
solid kankar giving the appearance of a mountainous range, 
while the left bank u/as low and sand" y to the maximum extent 

V. - 

of 3 miles it was an arid waste. Beyond this zone the soil 
was quite fertile. The water was unfit for drinking because 
it was heavily loaded with yellowish clay. Fish abounded in 
all seasons. At some places, the Sai was as broad as the 
Gumti, but had only half of its depth. The Sai could 

accommodate boats of 300 mounds during rainy season, but 
because of its zig-zag course, it was avoided by navigators in 
favour of the Ganges and Gumti. 

The Tons had its source in the Deoha, being essentially 
an arm of that river. u was shallow, and little navigation could 
be carried through it. The small river Lon flowed in the north- 
westfnf-n of >Awadh rising near Shahabad. It joined river 

Sai near Rae Bareli. During the summer it was of no consequence. 

An important feature of the natural geography of -Awadh 

in the I6th-18th centuries was the presence of large forest 

belts. It is possible to map the main forest tracts by drawing 

1 

upon diverse sources. We find that the Terai forest spread 
between the city of Gorakhpur and the Himalyan range, as shown 

fU. 

1, Among the 2nJic** works, only/' Haft Iqlim 

to; '{pt*a4} /hvau/A ■ . Cf. Irfan Habib, Ah Atlas of r th e 
Mughal Em p ire , QUH Delhi, 1982, sheet no. 8A (notes). 



in James Rennell’s Bengal Atlas ( 1780). Ghulam HaSirat, in his 
memoir of the Gorakhpur district (1810) tells us that the city 
of Gorakhpur was surrounded by forests. He says that the 
tapp a of p arq ana iAnola, Bansi, Silhat, Basti, Maghar and 
Gorakhpur were desolate owing to the scarcity of peasants, the 
denseness of Janqals and the inroads of the wild elephants. 

Owing to the degradations of these elephants,' the peasants 

1 

abstained from cultivation of the sugarcane. Francis Buchanan 

who surveyed the district in 1807 -II estimated that out of the 

total area in the district of 7,438 sq. miles, about 1450 sq. 

2 

miles were covered with forest. Besides these forests, a 

rs 

number of patches stud ed with bush and long grass were to 

3 

be found here and there. 

Another category of the forests consj&fed ' of the 
jungle situated either on the low land /k ach ar7 or on the higher 
grounds. These were carefully preserved from clearing by the 
zamindars of the area. These offered him a safe place of 

4 

w asylum from the tyranny and the rapacity of the chakledar . n 


1. Mufti Ghulam Hazrat, Kwaif-i-zila* - Gorakhpur , ( 1B 10 
A.D.), MS Aligarh Subhan Ullah Co 11 ection-954/l2, ff. 

12a-b. 

2. Francis Buchanan, District Reports,(1807-11) edited 
and abridged by Mantgomery Martin,The His t ory , Anti ¬ 
quities, To pog rap h y, anc Stati stics of Eastan India p 

3 volumes London 1838 : Indian raprint,1976, 5 volumes. 
The survey of Gorakhpur is in Martins Abridgement 
(Volume II),p.512. 

3. I_b id^ 513 

4. Butter op. cit ., p.5 
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The face of the country ujas level plain, but river Gumti had 
cut the soil at some places creating ravines to the depth of 
50 ft. These ravines were made use of by the zamindars who 
planted trees to create jungles and so made hide outs for them¬ 
selves. In the midst of these forests every land-holder of 
consequence used to build mud-forts ( uarhis )"surrounded by a 
ditch and dense fence of living bamboos, through which coY^jon 
shot can not penetrate. 1 2 3 4 ' The ch a kIedars were always helpless 
against such fortifications of the zamindars , as the janqals_ 
were too green to be set fire to and "bBing within the range 

of match locks from the parapet, they cannot be cut down by 

2 

the beseiging force." Sleeman laments that such defences could 

easily be broken down but "5ude force had seldom either the 

3 

means or the skill for such purpose". Sleeman has listed 

twenty four belts of forests in the kingdom of Qudh(l850) which 

were Deing used by the zamindars to challenge the authority of 

the government officials. They were spread in all parts of the 

kingdom, and it was computed that about 886^- sq. miles of area 

4 

were covered by such forests, Sleeman offers us the figures 

iU. 

for the estimated area under forest in the district* of Awadh 


1. W.H.Sleeman, <A Journey through the Kingdom of Qudh during 
1849-50, 2 volumes, London, 1858, volume 

2 . Ibid . 

3. Ibid. 


4. Ibid. 



( 6 ) 


1 

kingdom in square miles. 


TABLE 


IChakla /District/ Forested area /J n sq.mil es_7 


1. 

S ultanp ur 

279 

sq. miles 

2. 

Uldemau 

102 

sq. miles 

3. 

Daruabad 

76 

sq. mi1es 

4. 

Dewa-Oahangirabad 

64 

sq. miles 

5. 

Bangar 

72 

sq. miles 

6. 

Salon 

72 

sq. miles 

7. 

Bax nswara 

3D 

sq. miles 

8. 

Hydergarh 


sq. miles 

9. 

Khyrabad Muhammadi 

150 

sq. miles 

10. 

Baree and Muchreyta 

30 

sq. miles 


TOTAL : 888^ sq. miles 


The mud forts or the ^arhis situated in these belts mere said 
to number about 633. 


1. Ibid . 

2. Foreign Consultation Number 136/52 dated 31 -August 1856, 
National Archives of India, New Delhi, Cf. -A.A.Azmi, 

'*Ta'alluqadars in the kingdom of Awadh, 18 l4 — 56 ,t . Paper 
presented at the session of . H ' C<TnJbm~ , 

(Allahabad Session,1965), but only its summary was 
published in the Proceedings(page 323). For details, 
see the cyclostyled paper, p.16. 



(?) 


In order to increase revenue, and, perhaps, remove 

the z amindars 1 2 hide -outs the clearing of the forests for the 

ourpose of cultivation was/enco ur ag ed by the government. A 

number of incentives mere given to the peasants for carrying the 

work of reclamation. Forest-land was lightly assessed by the 

revenue officials of the Nawab 1/azirs "free for the first year 

of occupancy, charged at only two anna per bigha ^the second 

year, four anna the third year, six anna • the fourth year and 

fifth year,ten ann a; beyond which, as an encouragement to the 

1 

settlers the rent is never raised." In these lands the irriga¬ 
tion facilities were available abundantly as the water-table 
was found just at the depth of 10 feet,, wells and 

tanks could be dug quite easily. Butter describes the destruction 

of a '-biul ianqal which was twenty miles in length and eight 
“ " 2 
miles broad, situated between kiwurdipur and hlanikpur. 

However, due to the unremitting destruction of the forest, 

adverse affacts were produced on the general climate. Butter 

thought that the annual average rainfall declined and the water- 

table went down, thus creating difficulties for irrigation. This 

situation could have certainly been controlled by a "systematic 

artificial planting to counteract the parching effects produced 

3 

by the removal of these natural protectors of the soil." 


1. Butter, pp. 7-8. 

2. Ibid ., p. 7. 


3. Ibid ., p.48. 
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But reclamation continued unabated. The agricultural 

\ 

'statistics of 1885-6 shouj no forest area in those districts 

'where, as we hav/e Sleeman es tima t esj f or es t areas of 888-^ sq. 

miles. It may be assumed, then, that by 1885-6 such extensive 

tracts of forest comprising about half a million acres had 

1 

come under cultivation. 


Wild animals found their way in these deep and long 
streches of green-belts. The -;arai forest of sarkar Gorakhpur 
was famous for containing numerous elephants, a menace to culti¬ 


vation. Tigers too were found in great number between the cit\( 

of Gorakhpur and the mountains, and before the cession of this J 

, ✓ 

territory to English their number was still larger. After 
180^ due to forest clearing operations, a good many of them 
werelhunted down by English civilians as well as the military 

v 

officers. These animals lived so largely on cattle that in the 

\ 

year 17 69, the year of great famines, most of 'herbivorous 


J? 3 

animals' perished/so u , the tigers were famished. The tigers 

in a large hoard fell upon the town of Bhewapor, and within no 

time killed about 400 of its inhabitants. The town remained 

deserted for a long period. 


1. 'Agricultural Statistics of British India , 1885-6, 
Calcutta. 

> 

2. Ghulam Hazrat, Kwaif-i-Gorakhpur , f. 9a. 


5. Martin, op.cit ., vol. 11,p.500 
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Wolves and Jackals, too, were very common in these 

forests, posing a constant threat to the peasants as well as 

1 CL 

the domestic animals. The wolf was quite/menace in the 
southern oistricts of Awadh when Butter compiled his survey. 

He says that they carried away a number of children from the 
small bazar attached to the Cantonment of Sultanpur. Supersti¬ 
tion among the native population orecluded their being killed; 

and their dens were observable along the sides of the 'ravines’ 

2 

throughout the country. 

Whether any change in climate occurred in the course 

of the two hundred and fifty years is a matter on which the 

information available is rather slight. In 1838 Butter was 

3 

convinced of a "great change in the climate" by which he 

perXiaps meant a decline in rainfall. Butter has appended 

tables showing the diminishing pattern of the rabi as well as 

the Is harif crops. -At the time of his writing the reoort 

(1836 A.D.) even the 'produce in a good year' was much less 

4 

than what it was 'before the great change in the climate'. 


1. ,Ibid. 

2. Ibid , p. 56. 

3. _Ib_ici, p. 18. 

4. Ibid. 
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1 

TAB L E 

(I) Khar if crops, sown in the Rainy Season 


Name of the crop ers of seeds ns of ' toans of Former 

per biqha produce produce produce in 

in a good in a mans 

year bad year 


— — —. 


n 

!' 

II 

H 

11 

II 

II 

II 

II 

!1 

II 

II 

II 

II 

'1 

II 

II 

II 


’ ’ 



— — 


■ 

- 

“ 

1 . 

Ko qo 

4 

10 

to 

12 

4 

or 

5 

16 

or 

17 

2. 

Makr a 

4 

8 

to 

9 

2 

or 

3 

'10 

or 

11 

3. 

5 anwa 

3 


8 


2 

or 

3 

10 

or 

12 

4. 

•Asahan 

kharif 30 


15 


8 

or 

9 


20 



(II) Rab i crops, sown in the cold season 


Chana 

30 

14 

or 

15 

5 to 8 

18 

to 

20 

G enhun 

50 

14 

or 

15 

7 or 8 

20 

to 

25 

Jau 

40 

20 

to 

22 

lOto 13 

20 

to 

25 


The average annual rainfall in Awadh according to him followed 


very irregular pattern. -At the same time it was ’steadily 

.'Wfu* 4 2 

decreasing on an average of 5 or 6Tyear Butter attributed 

such a change to the destruction of the ’sylan vesture’ by the 


1. Ibi d., pp.57-58. The tables contain information about 
a number of other crops, but entries are provided 
against the last column only for the crops listed in 
our table. 

2. Ibid ., p. 16. 
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peasants in order to bring more land under the cultivation. 

It was predicted that the country was under the slow but 
definite process of becoming 'barren ravines' as there were 
no forests left 'to ward off' the 'fierce rays of the sun' and 
'dew deposition' thus creating 'springs of running water'. 

The green belts of the region had detained water in meshes, 
but such land was now 'ploughed into barren ravines'. As a 
result the province lost "its springs anc perenjial streamlets... 

. the distance of water from the earth increased - and 

1 

its rain-falls, and the volume of its rivers diminished." 

The accompanying map drawn to show the isohytes 

clearly projects that the annual average rainfall of the province 

2 

ranges from 54.7 inches to 25 inches. It tencfe to be heavier 

as we move towards north-west, anc lighter as we go west ward. 

Butte*: in 1836 estimated the average annual rainfall in Southern 

Awadh at between "70 to 30 inches within a period of four months 

xn duration; but is, on an average of five or six years, steadily 
3 

deer easing." 

The soil of the province was composed of different 
varieties. Un occasions, it contained siliceous and calcoreous 
earth, the latter in the form of kankar which occurred in the 


1. Sutter, p.9. 

2. Albert T.Walker, Me moirs of the I ndi an Meteor o logical 
Uepar tm e nt (from Kecords up to 192UJ, vo 1. XX 111, p t. 1/11 
Calcutta, 1924. 

3. Butter, p.16. 
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limited horizontal layers at a depth of six to eight feet. 

The kan kar ridges were generally found along the right banks 

i 

of rivers. At many places kankar constituted the surface of 

the soil as well. The sites of the 'priemeval forests of Oudh' 

and the regions between Ganges and Deoha had the rich and dark 

soil. In the southern districts of rtwadh, the soil of parqana 

Salon, Jayis, rtampur and Manikpur was judged as the best and 

2 

very productive in different varieties of the grain. 


1. Ibi d., pp. 25-6. 


2. Ibid ., p.27. 
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(ii) Administrative Divisions 


The Mughal province of .Awadh came into being in the 

year 1580, when Akbar superseded the earlier divisions of the 

1 

Lodi Sultans to make his own administrative arrangements. This 
set up entailed the formation of provinces ( sUbas ) with sub¬ 
divisions, continuing under the older name of sarkars . Each 
sarkar contained a number of parqanas . All the sarkars now 
included in suba Awadh are listed by Babur in his list of Lodi 

sarkars , but with Lucknow as Lakhnau-and-Balkar, and Gorakhpur 

2 

as Saruar. 

' The limits of the new territorial divisions were 

determined by a number of considerations, not all based on 
physical geography. C.A. Elliot, in his account of Onao 
districtyfound that the o arq ana boundaries were traced in most 

irregular fashion, being determined by the proprietary rights 

ukv A 

of individual clans/formed the basis for fixing the limits of the 
3 

m aha Is . 

The total number of the parqanas included in the suba , 

as stated in A'in is 138, but those actually listed come to 

4 

133 p arq ana only. Subsequent to the period when A 1 2 3 in was written, 


1. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama .Bibliotheca Indica,Calcutta,1873- 
78,vol.Ill,p.412. 

2. Babur, Baburnama English translation by A .S .B ever idg e, 
London, 1921, vo1.11,p.521. 

3. Charles Altered Elliott, Chronicles of Oonao ,Allahabad, 

1862, p.149 - and notes. 1 

. Abul Fazl, A 1 in-i Akbari, vo1.11,pp.78-80 . 


4 
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many chang es occurred in the internal administrative units of 
the sarkars , many n euj p arq anas were constituted so as to raise 
the number of the total mahals in each sarkar . Sometime during 
the 17th century, p arq ana Kant in sarkar Bddaun of suba Delhi 
being transferred to sarkar Khairabad. But except for this 
minor adjustment between the limits of sUba Delhi and Mwadh, 

the territorial limits of the Fluqhal province of 'Awadh seem to 

1 

have remained intact. 

Within the sub a the sarkar; wer e subject to change, 

though the changes were perhaps not many. One change was merely 

of nomenclature. Sarkar Gorakhpur was renamed Mu'azzamabad 
1 2 

Gorakhpur after Prince Mu'azzam. The tappa of pargana P ali was 

3 

made a full-fledqe^ parqana by the name Shahabad, 

The number of p arq ana s in each of the five sarkars went 
on changing. A list showing such changes is worth giving:- 


1. See -Add. 6b86, f. 95a. 

2. tapp a Shahabad included in p arqana Pali was assigned to 
Diler Khan 'Afghan in his al-tamqha j ag ir by Emperor 
•Aurangzeb in 1662(the text of the farman has been repro¬ 
duced by Muzaffar Husain Khan, Nama-i Muzaffari ,2 vols. 
Mujtiabai Press Kanpur,1917(vo1.1,pp.174-9),but in 1686, 
we find in a ^anad .Shahabad has been styled a separate 
pargana . Ibid .I,p.266.See also Add.6586,f.95a. 

3. Add.6586,f.94a. 


t 
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TABLE 


The changing number of mqhals in various sarkar of 

■Awadh province 


sar kar sarkar sarkar sarkar sarkar Period Source 

Awadh Gorakhpur Bahraich Khairabad Lucknow 


1. 

21 

24 

11 

22 

55 

1595 

■A' in-Akbari 
vo1.11,p .78 

2. 

21 

31 

11 

24 

55 

c.16 56 

Add.6598, 
ff.118b-19a. 

3. 

21 

35 

12 

25 

56 

c.1720 

■A d d . 6 5 8 6 , 
f. 96b. 

4. t 

21 

34 

12 

24 

57 

c.1721 

Chahar Gulshan 
(MS Abdus-Salam 
ff,80b-81a. 

= __ 

\ 

_ \ _ 

ii 

ii 

ii 

m 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

u 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

1! 

11 

Ii 

II 

ii 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 

I! 

II 

II 


ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

n 

n 

ii 

ii 

it 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 

n 


Aki adh remained a relatively trouble-free province of the 

Empire throughout the 17th century. But things began to change 

\ 

during the second quarter of the 18th century, when Burhanul Mulk 
Sa'adat Khan was appointed the governor of the suba in 17’22 A.D. 
With the general deterioration and slackening of central control, 
Burhanul Mulk (d. 1739) and later on his two immediate successors 
Abul Mansur Safdar Bang ( 1739-56) and Shuja*uddaulah (17 56-75) 
were able to assert their indep endenc e' f rom imperial control. 
However, this was a slow process. In 1739, Sa'adat Khan joined 
the imperial forces to face Nadir Shah. Safdarjang and Shuja'ud- 
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daulah formally held the office of mizarat , and a number of 

I 

, other important posts under the Mughal emperors. The dBsign- 

_ fe 

1 ation of Nawab-wazir was applied to them and/their successors, 

( 

atleast till 1814, when Ghaziuddin Hyder designated himself 

l 

King. 

■Attempts mere made by t'he nawab-w azirs to get more 

and more area included under their jurisdiction. By 1728, 

th ei r area of inf lu enc e mas p ushed further eas t by the 

inclusion of fertile regions of Benaras, Ghazipur, Gaunpur 
1 

and Chunargarh. The western borders of Awadh kingdom were 

extended up to Kannuj by the use of armed power against the 

2 

hereditary Rajput chiefs. In 1735, Sa£aat Khan in addition 

to his duties, was invested with the faujdari jurisdiction of 

s'arkar KQra Gahanabad to crush the activities of the rebel 

z amindar Bhagwant Singh, who was ultimately killed in a closely 

3 

contested battle. 


Lmperor Ahmad Shah conferred upon Safdarjang the 

\ 

office of the wiza rat, and assigned him the province of Ajmer 
in 1748, but the wazir exchanged his h new assignment with 
suba Allahabad, which was contiguous to the province of 


1. Lssentially these area lay in the jag i r of one 
Murtaza Khan, who had leased them out to nawab for a 
a payment of Rs.7 lakhs per annum. AL Srivastava, Th e 
first Two Nawabs of Gud h,Lucknow 1933,pp.44-5. 

2. Ibid ., p.46 . 

3 . Ibid., pp.49—51. 
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1 

Awadh; and he now established a hereditary claim o v er it. 

The next important addition to the territorial limits of Awadh 
was made in 1774, when Shu ja* uodau lah with the help of East 
India Company annexed Rohilkhand, much of which formally belonged 
to s_uba Delhi. In addition Etawah mas also controlled by him. 

Prom the point of view of the extent, maximum limits were 

attained by the kingdom under Shuja'uddaulah. It comprised the 

Mughal province of Awadh, and much of the province of Allahabad 

(barring, of course, the Bundelkhand region), Rohilkhand and 

2 

mid Sangetic Doab including Etawah. This compact region 
bordered the Himalyan iarai in the north, the Upper course of 
"Viver Jandhak in the north-east, the river Son to the south, and 
the Yamuna in the south-west. In 1764-65, Shuja'ud daulah 
joined the armies of Shah 'Alam II and Mir Qasim in an unsudiS es s f u 1 
attempt to invade Bihar and Bengal. 'After the defeat at Buxar 
and then at jajmau, Shu ja'uddaulah yjas compelled to seek terms. 
Although he was permitted to continue as a ruler of the Mughal 
subas of Awedh and Allahabad, certain areas (notably Allahabad) 
were transferred to Shah Alam II. The appointment of the English 
Resident in 1775 and the deployment of various contingents of 
British forces in the Ruheela war, whereby Shuja’uddaulah was 
able to annex Rohilkhand, made the kingdom of Oudh one cf the 


1. Ibid., pp. 128, 260. 

2. mL Srivastava, Shu.ja 1 2 uddaulah , vo 1. II, Lahore, 1945, 
pp. 312-3. 
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first subsidiary-alliance states in India well before Lord 
Wellesley. 


■/•ifler the death of uhu ja' uddaulah, the situation 
underwent important changes. A new treaty was concluded with 
his successor Asafuddaulah in 1775. (Mow the amount of subsidy 
imposed on/K.r:dh was increased, the z amindar of Ghazipur was 
asked to pay the tribute to Company instead of nawab , and the 
entire region of Benaras was ceded to the Company. Later, in 
default of payment of the subsidies, the fort of Allahabad 
(which had been earlier retransferred from Shah ’Alam to Shuja’ 
uddaulah) was annexed by the English. 

Asafuddaulah died in 1797, and this provided an opportun¬ 
ity to the Company to conclude a new treaty with his successors, 
first with Wazir * A1i and then with Sa'adat Ali Khan ( 1798-1814). 
The treaty,concluded in 1801, marks the watershed in the history 
of relations of the Company with 7W<dh. Under this treaty the 
broken crescent formed by Rohilkhand, Farrukhabad, Kara, Kora, 
Ltawah, Fatehgarh, kalpi, Gorakhpur and ’Azamgarh, yielding an 
annual revenue of Rupees 1,3 5,00,000^ was ceded by/k<dh to the 
East India Company. 

The limits of hw-dh from 1801 M.D. onwards down to its 
annexation ( 1856) remained more or less fixed. The principality 
was bounded on the North and North-East by Nepal; on the East 
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by the Grjtish disLrict of Gorakhpur; on the south-bast by 
British district Allahabad; on the south-west by the Doab 
includinj the British districts of Fatehpur, Kanpur, and 
Farukhabad and on the north-west by Shahjahanpur. These 
new limits extenued from latitude 29°6 to 25°34, and from 

longitude 79°45 to 83°. The total area was computed at 23,923 

1 

square miles. 

With the treaty of 1801, Nawab Sa'adat Ali Khan once' 
more felt that he was the ruler of what territories were left 
under his control. He started with vigour and enthusiasm to 
streamline the administration and to introduce the new revenue 
system. The arrangements entailed a reorganisation of the 

older administrative divisions by dividing flwjjjh into nizamats 

^ 2 

and chaklas . Of the five Mughal sarkars , Gorakhpur had been 
ct-eed to the Company. Sarkar Bahraich was now tuo small ur 
a unit to continue as a separate division, hence Gonda was 
added to create the uonda-Bahraich nizamat . The limits of the 
old sar k’ ar •Awadh, broadly corresponded to the boundaries of this 
the 5u1tanpur-Fyzabad nizamat , and sarkar Khairabad was divided 
into Khairabad niz a mat and chakla Shah Rah comprising : ‘ parqanas 


Butter,op. cit . p.1; hasihuddin Ahmad, Oude; Its P rinces 
and it s G o vernment V indicated ,London 1857; reprinted as 
British A ggr ession in A wadh by Safi Ahmad, Merrut, 1969,p 
Walter Hamilton, East In di a Gazetteer of Hind o s ta n an_d 
adja cent c oun t ries ,London,1028,vol.I,pp.348-9. 


2. Butter, op. cit ., pp.97-9; Ca Elliott sajs that in Oude fou 
large districts, Bahraich,Khairabad,Sultanpur and Bainswa 
were called niz amat , while th ejS’mal 1 er ones like Dareeabad, 
Sandi,5andila,Meanqanj and Rosulabad were called chakla . 
op.c’ p . 1 31(n). 
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Sancieelal^, Sandee, Palee, Shahabad and Bangarmau. Later on 

the chak la ws of Shah Rah tuas placed under the jurisdiction 

of tujo chakle dars, hawing their headquarters at Sandee and 

S andeelah . Sarka r Lucknow was completely broken up; the 

Bainswara division was made a separate nizamat consisting of 

a number of chaklas namely Hyderqurh, Rae Bareili, Purwa, 

1 

Meangunj and Rasoolabad. 

> 

The chaklas were put under thB over all charge of the 

chak led ar s or naz i ms, while the smaller units were looked after 

by the faujd ar ano the diwan , receiving Rs.25/= and Rs. 15/= 

2 

each respectively as their salaries. While the chakledars 

had no fixed salary, "the difference between the sum, which 

he has for the year engaged to pay into the public treasury, 

and the amount, which, with the military power of the state 

at his command, he can levy from the zamindars constituted 

3 

his official income* 

Butter, writing in 1836, gives the followino list of 
4 

/ 

chaklas in Awadh. 


1. b.A. Llliott, op. cit . pu. 131-32. 

2. Butter, □p . c i t . p.99 

3. Ibid. 

4. 'Ibid., pp. 97-8. 



1. 

/ . 


'I. 


6 . 
7 . 
H. 


IB. 

11 . 

17. 


Sultanjiur was made up of 6 p arq anas 
♦Aldemau had b p arpun as 

8ortaaparh had only j> parga nas 

r J tichh jinroth a 1 su hurl 3 p a r i an as unly 

dairis unra contained Lht- largest number,j.e. 



□ a 1 an had 4 par g an as 
ahladgunj too had 4 pa r j a nas 
donda-dahraich was divided into b parganas / 

Khairaoad auain contained the largest nuiiiL. • 

, 1 . 6 # 

Sendee had 4 u a rganas 

Hasulahad was uivioeo in b p arg anas 

Lui Knu u was made up of j p a rg ana s. 


» 

Hojevtr, sometimes during the last uays Si ^wadh reiime 
the nuo vc arrangements, tuu, ujere changed, anVj ujhili re ^ a i n i n c t 
(' i‘jj U'l‘v,ouj divisions, now units uitru created for the 
jf rivenur administration. Tnr names of the 


new adrni nis u 


division r.avr not been provided ny our authoriti 


1 


■ uruo"e 
a c i v e 


bo furtner details about the number of the p arga nas 
included in the new unit are available. It cannot be said as to 
when the aominis tr ative unit descrioed by Butter wtoe-re supcrsedec 
in favjur of the ne A arran iL.wnts. 


1. "Tne fiscal aivioiins/in /uuudfqZ or e arbitrary. 14 r. hi a d 
Lock in 1831 sheuud 24,ur.Butter in 1837 twalvejwe have 
before us a list of 73 large and small distripts,obtain 
in_ during tne pitjtnt year".of. 1 The Kingaom/of uudh 1 
<' 3] r 1843(part 1II) ,pp . 386-7 . 







A sketch map showing the major administrative divisions ofAwadh.c/rco 1850 



Chakla Boundaries are based on R.D-Reeves* map of Awadh , ibid -P.303 ^ 
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c .a i *_IJT uF uLLTlUsTIul' < l\ D J L iJ LiLhriui 

^ j ) Cultivation 

Fha ^tucy of the aqranan conditions in Ajjauh should 
u..i, Lely hi- in with an uttfeot to determine the extent 
uf rult 1 v j tiun l.1o'’S onu the suhcpnu nt ex Unaions in tht- area 
availed 1, for the jluugh ujhi to the extinction o ~ the Mjach 
kin. uni in V3o. Thr^f, in the ohsince of censu c during the 
ultiol, die al r o hr only indicator'’ 'it have of |jo ulation 
muv tiTi'-ri .s . The r ljtictic3l accounts of Mughal dtuire cortain 
Vsluahle information aoout the total ara zi and tne .i dina 1 of 
each An analysis and a comparison of these statistics 

mith date from Lr 1 tish-per 10 a agricultural statistics may leao 
to some provisional conclusions. 

The inttroretation of the figures given under the 
Designation araz i in the A’ in hos been a matter of controversy 
among ’conomic historians. Moreland thought that it representec 
the cultivated area and eguutcd it mith the gross-cropped area 

I 

of mooern statistics. He assumed that such area mas fully 
measured by MFbar's time. This assumption led him to argue in 

favour o f an enormous extension in cultivation in fast er^ iJ ,I J . 

1 

betmetn c.1630 and C.190C. Un the other hand, Irfan Habib 


1. . H . f Jiulund, ' Agricultural Statistics of Akbar's 

my ire' JUhHS , 1919, vol.II, part 1, p.16. 
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thought thut, the arazi included not only the gross-cropped 

an a, but ,ilro current fallow: , cultivable waste and come 

jurtiuns of uncullivable waste. This would have the effect 

of reducing the cultivated extent further, but he also contended 

that the measurement was comp lute only in some portions of 

Akbar’s emu ire, while a very lurgu area remained unsurveyed, 

1 

notably in the subas of Awadh and Allahabad. These conclusions 
have c en collaborated by Shir.pn Moosvi on the basis of other 
evidence brought together from different regions of the Mughal 

O 

/ 

imp ire. 


The sarkar boundaries and the pargana headquarters of 


tne province of Awadh have been located by Irfan Habib in An 


Atl as o f the Mugh al Empir_e. The total area of each sark ar as 
measured b f his maps, and the figures converted into b i q h a - i 
I lahi may be compared with the arazi of the respective sarkars 
in the A 1 in . 

IAHlE -_i_ 


ideasuren area in 
’ big h a- i 1lahi 

(a) 

i. sar kar Awadh 27,95,946 

ii. sarkar Lucknow 33,04,905 

iii. sar kar 8ahraichl8,23,435 
i v . s a r k ar Khairabadl9,80,7 14 
v. sarkar Jorakhpur 2,44,681 


Map area in 
biqha - i Ilahi 

(B) 

32,38,466 

61,01,995 

44,49,800 

52,98,558 

90,97,370 


(A) as % of 
(B) 


86.3 3/S 
54 . 16 1 /; 

40.97;; 

37.38 % 

2 . 68 % 


TuTaL : 1,01,49,681 2,81,86,198 36.00% 


Irfan Habib, Agrari an System,p.4 ;l EH1 ,vol .1,pp . 163-5 
Jhireun Muusvi, 1 The Mannitude of the Land Revenue 
iJ em a nd 1 inea i eyal 1 ndia-A_ Misc e 1 Ian y , vo 1.1V , p .97 . 
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The exceptionally low arazi figure for sar kar Gorakhpur was 

mainly due to its bordering upon the Himalyas ana the large 

tracts of t er ai forests and other forest belts spread all over 

that sarkar . tven durinq the early years of the 19th century, 

Francis Buchanan informs us that an area of 145G sq. miles 

( = 1 5,45, 570 biqh a-i I l ahi ) out of a total 7,483 sq.miles 

( = 7 9,81,367 biqha-i I lahi or 19.36/3 of the whole-was covered 

1 

with dense forests. Similarly Ghulam Hazrat pointed out c.1610 

that the city of Gorakhpur itself was surrounded by "forests 

2 

on two sides and rivers on two sides." If we exclude the 
mao area and arazi figures of sar xar Gorakhpur, the arazi of 
the rest of the suba of Awadh would rise to as high as 51.88;' 
of the map-area. 

The arazi statistics of sarkar Gorakhpur in the A 1 2 in 
stand alone; subsequent area records of the Mughal period omit 
them altogether. However, some idea of the extent of cultivation 
can be formed oy reference to the ratio of j ama 1 to map-area. 

Since the j ama 1 represented the estimated income from the area 
available for cultivation, it should be assumed that with an 
increase in j ama 1 the area available for cultivation shoula 
have increased proportionately. Fortunately wp possess p arpena - 
wise j ama 1 figures of the Mugjgal empire in Ethe - 433, 16 par oanas 

1. Montgomery Martin, op. cit . , vol. II, p. 

2. Ghulam Hazrat, op , cit ., f. 1a-b. 
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1 A o L 

_L_ _ - I I 

1 . 

sia L ej total r o r sarkar 

1 1 1 a :/ jiraoan iordhh|jur 

56 '’ .62 

/’ 

f anjrijd ^ tram a 

2LJ3 . 5b 
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i dijoPa iJnnaui j 

4 6 1 ,66 

4- . 

e a r j d r i d joribh^npura 

275,23 

( 

F 11 _, c- na ijhau wra 

320.71 
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f an a 11 i T x ] o ur 

10 J. J(j 

7 . 

lJ ar .arid eh: lajjora 

264.56 

o . 

d oh 1 i 

177.50 


d a u 1 o u r n h j o l 2 m j 

477.3? 

If . 

jUf.n h,jui ba Hav/eli or h’ 
£ £ 

a /7 diiidOad 

750.36 

1 1 . 

|v (jn„uli 

205.01 

1 - . 

dan. jarh mr j 

670.86 

1 5. 

Mr.ridma 

340.7 3 

14 . 

ihajhur datannur j_2 m/ 

203.51 
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i ' a •’/uni ‘nod jOi /I h|.ur. jot f f . 117o-11V a. This 
nithorio urinotind w irk contains valuable information 
on r.hf total j ama 1 of t,he l v iujha 1 empire for the 
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Din.jjorly tiji, the g am a 1 figures stated in Br . blus . Add.6586 
£c . T 7 [J 7 7 Jncl ehahar Guishari { c. 1720), it transpires that a 
constant increase in the total ja rr ,a 1 of sar kar Gorakhpur took 
j lace, It can f^cn be assumed quite safety that the area under 
cultivation ‘-'ouln have increased consiuerably to justify this 
acnormal increase of .j ama 1 . 


The table beluw shows the .j ama 1 of Hwadh taken down 

into s arkars , as given in the Lthe-a33, and subsequent documents, 

„ “ 1 

indexed to the A 1 i n’s figures as = 100. In the last two columns 
the sarka r-wis e arazi. figures in the Chah ar Gulsh an (c.l7 20) 
are compare j m i tn the nj inj_s_, ana then calculated as percentages 
of map-area. 

TASL t -_i.n 


suba 



djbma 1 jama 1 

in in Add. 

Lths-433 6566 
c. 1656 c.17 07 


Oama * 

in 

Chaha r 

Gulshan 


Hr sz i 
in 

C .hah jar 
Gulshan 


TTraz f 
as p ercen- 
tage of 
map-ar ea 
in Chahar 
Gulshan 


Mlfcd A W 

adh 

160.72 

197.69 

161.21 

124.80 

66,45 % 

sarkar 

Awaoh 

143.40 

147.33 

122.30 

104.37 

90.24 % 

: ar kar 

B a h r o i c h 

i >7.20 

161.60 

104.45 

100.48 

41.22 fo 

s ar kar 

uor akh j ur 

361.25 

5oU .25 

•4 67.03 

- 

- 

s a r k d r 

Lucknow 

1d7.47 

197 ,0B 

136.59 

109.65 

59.44 % 

■s ar kar 

Khai rdtiao 

?U4.U1 

214.91) 

187.34 

219.52 

82.36 l 

f.n. contd. from 

P . 2 5: 






close uf Ghohjahan's r sign, a lo ngwi th the jama * and hasi 1 
figurcbof Muham, ad Shah’s roijn. The face,that it provides 
^jrijaiio-use jama 1 ( mal and sa 1 ir s ep ar a t el y ) rnak es it quite 
unique( the other known work containing such detailed informa- 
uon in dr .hius . r,dd.65b6, but that pertainsto c . 17 07 ) . Dr . S h ir een 
hoo^vi has kindly let mu use her notes of the manuscript. 

1. SuTniciry statistics come down to us from the later part of 


f.n.contd. on p,?7 
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Thn fact tnat the measured urta increaseo substantially 
durin y the 17 tn century is confirmed by the fact that the 
total number of the villages recorded in Bodleian 153 Fraser-06 
for the tuba «wadh is 52,691 while 33,84 9 villages or 64.22/0 
of th total number of villages were said to be fully measured. 

It ouiu sb rj ni that It was largely the heavy rain fall 
that by defining the ftrest zone, set limits to the cultivated 
area. SarKir Khairabao had a small arazi during the 16th 
C‘-ntur' ) , being 37 . 56, 0 of the map-area. But forest clearing 
must have tukui place on extensive scale subsequently, as the 
irazJ rtached 82.36o of the mag-area by the beginning of 
i'.uhammaa uhah's reign ( 1720). 

The agricultural statistics of pritish India which 
b-gan to oc issued in 1064-5 o f fejs us valuable data for comgar 
ing the extent of cultivation aunnj the 19th century with that 
of Akbar's time. For our ourgoses the figures for 1885-6 are 
more apurogriate as in the figures the current fallows are 
separately given and not included in cultivable waste as in the 


f.n, contd. from p.26: 

Awrangzeb’s reign. In these returns, the z amir i-i 
□ diin uda* 1 (measur ed) land) is recorded_for all the sark ars 
of suua (except for Gorakhpur) in biqha-i daftari 
whicn was 3/5th of biqha -i 1 1 a hi (Of. Irfan Habib,op . 
c it . , up. 2-3). The above comparison has been made by 
cunvtrtirg the original figures into biqha-i I lahi 
for itepinq uni ormity of the units. See Fraser-86,ff. 




1034-3 figures. Sarkar -mise Comparison is of course not 
pusLiblu, as the modern figures are for British districts. 

For this reason, the statistical returns of all those districts 

i 

situated mi thin the limits of Mughal suba -Aiuadh either wholly 
or iri jart have been pooled together. The area units (areas) 
of the mooern returns have then been converted into biqha-i 
Ilahi. 


TA3L_t_-_ IV. 

hap a rea and cultivated ar ea in_1 68 5-6 


districts Hap-area in Cultivated Area Cultivated as 

biqha-i I lahi in bigha -i I l ahi ,' a of map-area 


1 . 

L uc kno in 

1U , 4 2, 13 3 

6,09, 135 

58.45 

ri 

2. 

Unnuo 

10,57,7 33 

1i ,88,318 

58.77 


3. 

Odl'dl^rtllki 

18,43,200 

12,41,416 

67.35 

/° 

4 . 

3 l tan ur 

25,33,06d 

16,66,660 

7 0.82 

% 

3. 

H a r d o l 

24,38,400 

16,35,153 

67.70 

A» 

6. 

h h er i 

31,49,306 

15,17,840 

48.14 

rf 

/° 

7 . 

Fyzub id 

17,30,95 3 

11,46,583 

65.18 

/o 

C . 

ocnda 

28,21,353 

15,92,455 

56.44 

t/ 

O 

9 . 

Bahraich 

50, 12,2 6 n 

20,40,091 

67 .72 

( 

, Q 

IP. 

Hae-Barei 1 1 

1b,68,800 

10,13,588 

54.32 

O 

1 1 . 

Sul tanpur 

18,14,400 

10,26,456 

56.57 

a/ 

/a 

12. 

r 1 a i t a i g a r h 

15,55,200 

8,43,536 

54.23 

◦ 

1 3 . 

Go rakn M ur 

49,04,640 

52,74,066 

66.75 

t / 
’'o 
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14 . Basti 

29,36,520 

19,84,300 

67 . 57 fa 

15. Ba1 lia 

12,11,733 

5,08,178 

41.93 /a 

16. 8i 1 ibhit 

14,64,533 

7,63,848 

52.15 % 

17. Farrukhabad 

18,33,600 

11,67,668 

63.68 % 

IUThL 

3,78,70,826 

2,31, 19,322 

6 1.04 ;'a 


Comp ar e : 

6 1 in 2,81,86,189 1,01,63,360 36.00 % 

Cha h ar 

Gu lshan 1,26,84,872 66.45 % 

The Table shows that the extent of cultivation had 
dramatically increased in areas of the old sarkar of Gorakhpur 
(districts Gorakhpur, Gonda and Basti). In the district of 
Mughal sarkar Khairbad (notably the districts of Sitapur and 
Hardoi) too, there was notable -extension in cultivation, though 
Kheri still remained backward in cultivation.. 

It appears safe to assume that the total span of area 

under cultivation during the 161 h century was appreciably high. 
% 

It ought/have been about 50% of what it was during the 19th 
c en tury. 

It is probable that the extent of cultivation should 
have been more than 10% less in 1856, the year of annexation, 




than it was in 1885-86. Hart of this must have been under 
forest. The presence of forest, alongside rivers and deep 
ravines and an open plains of South Awadh are described in 
details by Butter in 1836 and by Sleeman in 1849-50, as ujb have 
seen i r. .yjcoh'crn I. Since the -Agricultural Statistics of 1885- 
86 do not show any area under forests in these districts, it 
may be assumed that these were clearied in* the thirty or thirty- 
five years after 1850; and we may tnen safely allow a margin 
of 10/a growth in cultivation during this period. 
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(ii) Population and its Composition : 

The next question is to determine the average size 

of the holdings of the peasants during Akbar's time* 

Moreland thought it to the cultivated area per capita to 

have been the same then as three centuries later. On this 

assumption he went on to estimate the population of Akbar's 

1 

empire from 'Multan to Monghyr.' On the contrary Irfan 

Habib argued that, given the same cechnology and the 

smaller area under cultivation, the land : Man ratio should 

have been higher earlier. Thus he assumpfed that if the 

extent of cultivation in 1600 was 60% of what it was in 

1900, one would rather expect the population in 1600 to 

have been much less/than 60% of what it was in 1901. It 

2 

should have been, he suggested, only about half. 

For determining the population of Awadh by the 
method suggested by Irfan Habib some tenatative assumptions 
must be employed. We have just seen that as compoj ed to 
the map-area, the total arazl in Awadh amounted to 36% in 
the end of the 16th century. The cultivated area in 1885-6 
was 61% of the total map-area. If arazi is equoted with 
cultivated area, as by Moreland, it would mean that the 
extent of cultivation c.1600 was about 59% of what it was 


1. W.H.Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, London, 

1920, pp. 19-20. 

2. Irfan Habib, (ed.), CEHI , Vol.I, Cambridge, 1982,p.165. 
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in 1885-6. But one has to make allowance for certain areas 

of cultivation escaping measurement under Afcbar on the one 

hand, and the inclusion of cultivable waste within arazl 
1 

on the other. Making a rough allowance for this we may say 
that cultivation c.1600 was about half of what it was in 
1885-6. The population of districts within the Mughal 
suba of Avadh disclosed by 1881 census was 17.95 millions. 

If cultivation per-capita had not altered markedly after 
1600, the population c.1600 should have been about 9 millions. 
If the cultivated land per-capita had grown smaller during 
the three centuries, the population should have been smaller 
than 9 millions in 1600. 

Another method of estimating population has been 
suggested by Ashok V.Desai to determine the population of 
the Mughal Empire for 1600 on the basis of the Ain 1 s 
information. He compares the Ain 's data on prices, wages 
and crop rates with the data relating to 1961. Then he 
proceeds to establish per-capita consumption and per-capita 
agricultural productivity. Finally he takes the Ain 1 s 
revenue rates on different crops to work out per-capita 
land-revenue. With these figures in hand, he divides the 
total g|ama f of the Akbar's empire and gets the estimated 


1. Irfan Habib, op.cit ., pp. 5-6? pp. 11-13. 
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1 

population in c.1600. But unfortunately Desai's method can 
not be used for determining the population of Mughal Awadh 
since the prices, wages and yields are not specifically stated 
for the province; it cannot, therefore, be used to work out 
the population of Awadh independently, as one can do with 
Morelands single method. 

The modern population counts of the districts, previously 
included in the Mughal suba A wadh and also the population 
estimates of the adjacent districts may help us to form some 
idea of the growth of population during the subsequent period 
of 250 years. 

Unluckily the comparison can be confused by the 
numerous territorial adjustments as the result of various 
treaties between the Ea&t India Company and the nawab-wazlr 's. 
Large portions of sarkar Gorakhpur were leaded to the company 
as early as in 1801, Portions of sarkar Manikpur, suba 
Allahabad, came under the administrative control of nawab 1 s 
government from the days of Safdar Jung (1739-1754). For 


1. Ashok V.Desai, 'Population and Standards of Living in 
Akbar's Time' IESHR , Vcl.lX, pctfjt T t 1972, pp.34-62; 

Desai's detailed calculation^ have been criticized by 
Shireen Moesvi. The criticism relates to the high pro¬ 
ductivity rates for bigha that Desai accepts and to the 
absence of distinction between zabti area and other areas 
where the revenue rates did not apply at all. As a 
result she offers a different and much higher estimate of 
the population of Akbar's empire. See Production, Consump¬ 
tion and Population in Akbar's Time' IESHR, Vol.X, part II, 
1973, pp. 181-195. 
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these reasons, both these regions, notably the districts of 

Gorakhpur and Basti (in the Mughal sarkar Gorakhpur), 8ax 

L 

Partapgarh and Rae Bareli districts (Mughal sarkar Manikpur) 
have been taken by us as belonging to Awadh for purposes of 
population comparisons. 

The pre-census population counts of Awadh were gross 
1 

under-estimates. Previous to the first all India census in 

i 

1872, there were some fairly reliable census in the North- 

2 

Western provinces in 1853 and 1865. However, the first census 

I 

in Awadh was conducted only in 1869. This was conducted 
carefully and it was accepted as part of the official all- 
India census of 1872 without any revision. 

On the basis of the 1869 census figures, the total 
population of Awadh can be determined for the year 1856, by 


1. The under estimates of the population were made alike by 
the British officials and the native scholars. Sleeman 
thought it to be around/five millions in 1850. ( A Journdy 
through the kingdom of Oude , London, 1858,Vol.II^ p.200) 

The plenipotentiary of the deposed king of Awadh, to the 
British c rown, Molvi Masihuddin Ahmad gave a similar 
estimate of the population of the kingdom ( Oude its 
princes and government vindicated , p.22). Indeed surprise 
was expressed by the British officials at the very large 
figures revealed by the census of 1869. The confession 
was made: "We (had) always under estimated'it, and no body 
imagined that the population was so dense till there was 

a regular census taken." Parliamentary Papers, 1871 , 
Colonies : East India , 19, IUP, p.98. 

2. Irfan Habib, “Indian Population, 1800-1872 - A note" 
cyclostyled proceedings of the Seminar, The Transforma¬ 
tion of the Medieval Economy into Colonial Economy , Aligarh. 
1972, p,5. 

3. Ibid. 
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sealing it down in the same proportion in which the population 
had Increased in the ceaded and conquered districts of the 

I 

North-West provinces during this period, ^he total population 

of the ten selected districts of U.P. encircling and/or 

touching upon the limits of the nawab-wazirs territory in 

the /ear 1853 was 1,00,27,145 and 1,10,16,947 by the Census 
1 

of 1872, The compound rate of growth was thus about 0,38% 
per annum. Applying this rate to the growth of population of 
‘Awadh in the same period we can work-out the population of 
Awadh for 1856, The census of 1872 discloses the population 
of areas within the limits of Mughal Awadh as 1,68,34,564, 
scaling it down to allow for a rate of growth of 0.38%, get 
a population of 1,56,19,115 for the same territory. Thus we 
see therfwithin a period of about 256 years, the population 
of Mughal Awadh increased from about 9 millions c. 1600 to 
15,6 millions in 1856. The annual rate of growth was thus 
about 0.28%. This was rather small in comparison to the 
per annum rate of growth registered in the adjacent B ritish 
territories during 1853-72, but is not in itself a disreputable 
rate. 


VJith the meagre data and a number of other limitations, 
it would be naive on our part to attempt an estimation of 


1. Census of India , Vol.XV, 1911. The growth of the popu¬ 
lation has been determined from the districts of Gorakhpur 
Basti, Kanpur, Shahj ahanpur, Polibhit, Bijnore, Aligarh, 
^ulandshahr, Merrut and S a h aran p ur<i 
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the relative size of the urban population in Mughal times. 

But the extent of urbanization in the pre-annexation Awadh 
in the 19th century may still be studied. Scholars are 
sharply divided over the issue. Kessinger assumed that at 
the tine of the annexation, the number of towns in A wadh 
apart from Lucknow was small and it was only with the 3ritish 
control fadt ' . ■ ', an expansion of economic activity ’ - 
led to the rapid growth of the te* On the other hand, it 

has been argued that the number ofthe towns and their popu¬ 
lation in Awadh, sharply declined, “after the territory 

2 

became subject to the full benefits of British rule." 

Donald Butter's survey of the 'southern districts of 
Oudh' is comprehensive enough to provide us with the details 
of all the towns, their total population and its religious 
composition. The total number of the towns having a popula¬ 
tion of 4000 and above was no lessfc than fifty one only in the 

3 

southern parts of the kingdom. While the total number of the 
inhabitants in these towns was counted at between 4,65,000 
to 4,75,000, £yzabad contained as many as 100,000 people. 


1. CEHI , II, pp. 265-6. 

2. Irfan Habib, 'Studying a Colonial Economy without perciv- 
ing colonialism' Cen tre of S Q uth &sian Studies, University 
of Cambridge, 1984, pp. 17-18. 


3. Donald Gutter, op.clt ,, pass! m 
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while Ranjitpurwa (in Unao district) contained 50,000 to 
1 

60,000 persons. Population estimates of Lucknow are not 

provided by Butter, but in 1799, it was said to contain half 

2 

a million persons, Sleeman, estimated that the population 

of Lucknow in 1849-50 was arounc^Gne million^ while in 1858 

it was again estimated to have been at a million's mark. 

4 

The town was judged to have been larger than Calcutta. 

With the British occupation of Awadh, the picture 
underwent change. The number of towns as well as their 
population declined considerably as iS evident from the 
successive census. The trend was most notable in case of the 
larger towns. The respective figures are tabulated below: 


TABLE 'A' 


Towns 

Pre-annexation 1872 

estimates 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1.Lucknow 

a. half million(1799) 

b. one million(1858) 





2,84,779 

2,61,303 

2,73,028 

2,64,094 

2.Fyzabad 

1,08,000(1836) 35,817 

67,652 

74,806 

71,179 

3.Ranjit- 

pun-; a 

50,000-60,000 7,286 

(1836) 

7,031 

7,817 

7,994 


1. Ibid . 

2. Tennant, Indian Recreations , II,p.404, Cf. H.R.Nevil, 
District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Qudh (Lucknow) , Lucknow, 1922, p.149. 

3. William Howard Russell, My Indian Diary , ed.Michael Edward 
Cf. Irfan Habib, Studying Colonialism , p.16, 

4. Sleeman, Vol.I, p. 137 Cf. A.A.Azmi, 'Position of Agri¬ 
culture in the Economy of Oudh during the Nawabi regime' 
PIHC (1967), p.83» 




This decline/accompanied by the increase in population of 


some smaller towns. Tanda and Akbarpur were already famous 
for the weaving industry in the post-annexation period. A 
rise in their population may be seen from the following table: 

TABLE 'S' 


Towns 

Pre-annexation 
estimates 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1.Akbarpur 

1000(1836) 

31,CuO 

6,396 

7,443 

7,116 

2.Tanda 

6000(1836) 

13,543 

19,954 

19,724 

19,835 


i 


But in proportion to the decline registered by the large 
'towns, the growth of these new centres was quite insignificant. 
At the same time we find that the total number of the towns, 

4 

having a population/4,500 or more declined considerably after 
the annexation. This may be seen from the following table: 

TABLE 'C' 


Districts 

Year 

No.of towns 
of and above 

Total population 
of the towns 

Rae Bareli 

1836 

13 

96,000 


1868-9 

4 

29,218 


1811 

3 

32,680 


1911 

4 

40,379 


Contd 
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Table *C" (continued) 

Districts 

Year 

No.of towns Total population 

of and above of the towns 

2 . Uano 

1836 

9 

1,03,000 to 1,14,000 


1868-9 

5 

37,842 


1881 

5 

38,467 


1911 

5 

39,809 

3. Partapgarh 

1836 

11 

1,02,000 


1868-9 

1 

6,240 


1881 

1 

9,756 


1911 

1 

16,041 

4. Fyzabad 

1836 

5 

1,34,000 


1868-9 

3 

55,635 


1881 

5 

1.05,963 


1911 

5 

82,549 

5. Sultanpur 

1836 

5 

39,000 


1868-9 

1 

5,708 


1881 

1 

9,374 


1911 

1 

9,574 

Thus we 

see that 

tne southern 

portion of nawab-wazirs 


dominion had contained 43 large towns each having a population 
of 4,500 and above. 8ut the number of such towns declined 
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considerably after annexation, there being in 1868-9 only 

tc 

14 towns, while in 1911 the number rose slightly/17, 

Similarly the total population of these towns in 1836 as 

estimated by Butter was between 4,74,000 to 4,85,000 but 

it declined to 1,34,643 by the 1868-9 census returns, and 

rose .lightly to 1,88,292 in 1911. Even if a large margin 

of error is assumed for Butter's estimates, the general 

1 

tendency is still quite clear. If we derive a converse 
conclusion, this would be that the total ratio of the 
urban to the total population in pre-annexation Awadh was 
probably substantially larger than it was at the close of 
the 19th century. 


1.' Irfran Habib, Studying Colonialism , p.19, where the detailed 
table is also given. 
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_i__j '_1 3 JL I U_j hj_ _H -1 u lubuT 1 UK 
N i, _ro s, yields and the arocuCtiuuy 

i nur i x c rtJ 1 ] nn cash cions 'eu' ruisxd in the 

1 

jrJi/in i r - -< u h or "ita f ' l tile though li^ht ouil. H a comparison 

a t h u - It rr, uiujucinii / of the soil and tht muvement of 

oho pncLC n 1 2 3 4 lotion to thf^p uruoucts for a pi rioc jtl .een 

_.1 •? -> aru ^.1 f, o.hic h t attem t 1 _s chapter, sup jfits a 

rpFiurk juIc oFjr-e or s inn 1 ar 1 t /. i\ u douht, some n?x cro.s v u re 
introduced curing the 15 ft century, out as compared with the 
traditioral cro => of -uodh, these uere only grown ouer a small 

9 

area, oy thi pnj of the 19th century. 

—* 

i J ru ; rl 0 ° the d^e tur rates juen in A m-i M-'fcan shuw^ 

that l* ra 2±. c:o jc arc lie tea for the six revenue-circles of sark" r 

i-ojadf inu jc-hraic h , uhxle the crops on whicn d as turs arc recorded 

3 

unctr c- i riars t\hairabad, Lucknow and jorakhpUr are fewer. Even 
crops sjch a c wheat, ba.rley and mustard-seed, grown in the locali¬ 
ties during the l<5th century, have been omitted from the das tur 
4 

lists. Mmono the twenty-nine khar lf crojs, fourteen have Deen 
mentionnj m .11 the twelve das turs , while eleven minor crops are 


1. \.H.Lauranco, ’The kingdom of Dude' Culcutt a d ev lew 
part III, 1145, p.563. 

2. ng r x c u 1 f ura_] jt atis t ic s of Or lti sh I ndi a-1 865-6 

3. a l u 1 F az 1 , ri xn- i Mkb lari t, 

4. s jricultural S ta t ist ics -- 18 63-6 . 
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listed in only six da s tu rs of the sa rkar Aaiadh and Bahraich. 

A rhar ( a oulse; is mentioned in the revenue circles of Bahraich, 

kharonsa, hhairabad, and Pali, for the other two, lobiya and 

carrots, * 1 r rates are provided only for one circle (i.e. 

I br ah irr.abad) , while kur (a wilo grain) finds mention in the 

1 

Ibrahimabad and bahraich circles. 

Tn^ cereal crous cultivated in Awadh can be broadly 
divided into rice, wheat and millets. A substantial quantity 
of uulses were also grown in both the rabi and kJbarif harvests. 

dice constituted the chief cereal crop of the region, 

since its cultivation suited the low lying areas subject to inun- 

aations. It ua= cultivated throughout the Te rai region and along 

side of the courses of major rivers traversing Awadh. The high- 

quality and the common grades of rice find mention in every das t ur 

circle. yThe different varieties of high grade rice namely 

s ukh das, iSaohkar and j hanwan were praised for their ,l whiteness, 

delicacy, fragrance and who 1esomeness". Bahraich was famous for 

2 

such rice ana it was ootained for the imperial kitchen. Sukhdas 

^ ~ — 

rice continued to be famous throughout the 17th century. Sujan Rae 
Bhandari asserts that ”it ( sukhdas rice) was of the,best kind, the - 
delicacy and fragrance was beyond imagination. The king,-nobles 


1. Ai n- i_ Mkbari ^ 7 1 
2• Ain-i Hkb ari,I, p.433 
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Si 

and the cun. non men, oil appreciated its taste, flavour and 
1 

delicacy. 5i another peculiarity of the rice crop in Awaah noted 

by these miters u.as tnat it grew three months earlier than in 

2 

other parts of Hindustan. 

Sometimes during 18th century, sarkar Gorakhpur especially 
par gana Hansi had become quite famous for the high-grade varieties 
of rice raised there. These were colled bhairni shamzira , r ajhans 

I 

ano rat kawa 1 . In the markets of Faizabad and Lucknow these 

3 

varieties sold with the name of pargana Hansi. The area under 

rice cultivation seems to have been much larger than under wheat. 

The agricultura l S tatistics of 1885-6 disclose an area of 

2 1 , 59,424 acres (about 20.5 j of the total area) under rice, while 

under wheat i.hi . carnc to 15,56,198 acres (about 16.5 Jo of the 
• 4 
total;. 

Another major crop of the province was wheat. Its culti¬ 
vation suited only the higher-grounds and drier areas. The high 
lanas cetwe-en the rivers was considered especially suitable for 
the crou . Significantly AduI Fazl has not recorded the revenue 
rates for wheat in some of the higher regions such as sar kar 

kfiairabad and Lucknow, although during the 19th century these 

5 

regions were known to raise suostantial crops of wheat. ..'heat 


1. jujin Han ah^ndar i , khjulas a t-u t__~Jawar i_kh , o elhi , 19 1 8 , p . 10 . 

2. I big., i.45. 

3. hufti Ghulain Hasrat, Kwaif- i jo ra khp ur , f . 1 2b 

4. agricultural 5tatiot ics 1855-6,p.26. 

5. Ibid. 



CUi tlV i t _ 0 11 JLr- 


not suited t in the low lying ai < as 


c-riii th i 


Terri c_, x t; doe c rut thrut there. It turns yr ] Lu on i iulo. 

i 

u j ar-fios r i t a tr r-iiul y ui t juoicdl Cu both wheat anu , jri v. ' 

In sji.i ji hi w , a buDstantial oi j ur- under tne i h jt ruln- 
u.tiun . 11 I udit 1 _ 2 _a ikar 1 r. The njricukuu i j t' t J "ii 

f oi tnt it |i ns civeipd oy ur ikh r ur d'rkar '^ht oi-nnctb of 
ural- ui , rti c n u uonOcg qhou. tnat ■’n 18d5-6 uhiui ras culti- 
ut 1 - ov-r -t or a 7,6^,141 acres os curry area with 16,72,416 
urr =• u r r'f * rxcr cul uustijr 1 . Uor/ntac 7uaauli uos fn uus tor 
hi^-r 't 1 - oi yi la uunnj the 17th c-ritury. ti utter telle us 
tout it -luduceu arouna twenty rivt naunas per cau h a, while in 
dunce! J^hund the jroeuce of hi jh L.u-lity wheat without irrij Lion 
La 1b to 16 mjunos per b_i_gh_a. 

mI ul FjzI futniehec us with cas tur rates For the coarse- 
rcin mu mo^t of the pulses in various ru/enue-cnrlP' . Cut a 
curyuiicon o f th crop-pottern during I6tn century with that of 
tht Ifth ceritury is nut possible, as these cereals have been put 
under r culuirn hpjd n d by ’other food-croQs’ in the no rpicu 1 turojL 
Vcctirtics. Cut n ia evident that these constituteo the bulk of 
<-> j r i l j 11 u r a 1 rodjrtiun ouani the l Cl th century, as the ’other 
food crops’ wire =oun over an area (in Ouuh, including q arKa r 
joraktpur, of 76,27,739 acres as comparers with 53,20,822 acres 

1 . utter, p . 59-60. 

2. I cio., |j ,oG 
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1 

under rice and wheat. Grope like j umar , l ahgara (Ja ■ r a) 
a i ha £ dna chon a could be raided only on higher grounds, and the 
cultivation of th^se crous closely coincided ovith wheat. In tnis 
category, a new croo, maize, was introduced by the °ml of 11th 
c.ntury, _ut as Rutter hos not noticta its cultivation in 
joutharn Uu_,h, it uas still sparsely cu 11 i va t ed ^ b y 1838 . 

The chief ca^h-crops raised in the province were oil-se i<: ds, 
sugar cane, cotton, indigo and tocacco. The cultivation of the 
vegetaoles for markets as well as for the domestic use was also 

undertaken. It was carried on by the peasants belonging to some 

2 

sp ecial castes . 

Abul Fazl has jrovided the revenue rates for mustard-seed 

o r ly in six oas tu r-circ1es. Although oil has been a part of 

diet of every Indian it w as not considered to be an important 

crop of Awadh in the Mughal period. The Agricultural Statistics 

of 1685-6 show an area of 4,98,879 acres under oil seeds. Possibly 

the cultivation of oil-seeds as a cash crop expanded after the 

annexation owing to European demand promoted by the construction 
4 

o f r ai1wa ys. 


1. Agricul t ural Statistics 1BB5-6 

2. The oeasahts who carried on garden cultivation were mostly 
i\ achis . Morals , Kun.jra and Luniya or Nuniya . They raised al¬ 
most every vegetable on the, ’richest soil immediately 
around the village, in enclosed and reserved fields’. 

Garden cultivation needed much manuring; the land around 
the village was very fertile in having ’natural manure’ 
proviaed by human and animal waste. See 8utter,p.69;S1eeman 
I,jp.125-6. 

3 . _Ag r i cu ltural St at istics, 18 85-6 . 

4. Irfan Habib,’Co Ionization of Indian Economy’ Social 
Scientist . 
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juoar-cane was perhaps the most important cash-crop. 

The iLuenui rates for high quality ana common sugar-cane are 

jrovidrd ay /;> ljn for ill the Ofsjtuj^ circles of Awadh. Mufti Ghulam 

Hazrat mentions extensive cultivation of this crop in sar kar 

Gorakhpur, it was of the oest kind as compared to the other 

places fur 'its sweetness and delicacy'. In some p ar q anas of 

sarkar Gorakhour, however, its cultivation had to be abandoned 

1 ' 

due to the menace of the wild elephants. 

During the 15th century, Butter noticed the crop was 
raised in 'small patches here and there, particularly between 

I 

the river sai and Ganges; and sugar was made in small quantity 

2 

is south-west part of Ouoh. Thornton described its cultivation 

3 

as 'very circumscribed'. However, while passing through the 

district of aultanpur, six kinos of sugar-cane were noticed by 

J . H . S 1 eeman, /and he found its cultivation to be quite extensive 
4 

there. The agricultural statistics show as many as 2,40,975 acres 

5 

under the sugar-cane. This large acreage may be due to the 
subsequent extension in sugar-cane cultivation after Annexation. 


Cotton constituted yet another important cash-crop. 


1. hwaif-j Go r akhpur ,f.12a. 

2. Butter, p.61. 

3. Thornton, pp. 26-9. 

4. 5 Iceman,I, pp.162-3 and pp.171-2. 
Ac) r icul tur a 1 Sta t ist ics, IBB 5-6 . 


5. 




The Min jDynlrs f -m nuM-ratfj for the rrou in each of -he 

L i\/- u_ _tux circles. It continued to bt nicely coltiVctod 

Gd. in j th u_ r c r >uc c ntua . Out tr noticed th t cotton 

l o j. j o t r_o hou„ tne country u net djuncon .ly on the hi ^ 

iono dim ht bint jf ^nar i jdi 4 , it j u s aibo ‘rultiuaUu 

tnr jU-,iuu t _,Jir u?ro i tjion p dr ti eular 1 y on its os r L^rn oit, 1 

n ~ oil 3 j L nt c r uotton nos jortcL to .he orxtisn districts 

or t o j! ' jhTziJLr. The reniunoi ’ i i r jerked Up by the c j cton 

cor er_ { i‘ ru^ c , r country, j rticjlarly at T<*naa. Tn_ 

rhi f i j. i c c ji thi i It n lU j ~ on l xf saic t"> hoV c en colon 
1 

a no j a j. n . liui it e i in f'et cj l on cul M \j a Lion J alined 

cor^ijor ly ifttr annexation; the luncutturai statistics: of 

2 

lioo-o r corckd only oL,2dfc acr s under cotton. 

Th irdi]u jioduced an., tnri jf c uturea in the juvinct of 

4L«_h cuas jui ) e d to Li inferior iven dui inij the IT oh century. 

Hdrb=os lur t 1- is r^a on th c luc^ .on inaijo planters ..ere not 

detracted to the area. Thot.e area 1 - of//»<«tdh kingdom u/hich bordered 

thi oiiti h tiumonso such js the districts of donda, Fvzabaa, 

3 

-oridj jc-rn ?nn Un o raised indiyu m sonie localities. The win 
i i t jrc: ‘‘h^ r mmu rites Pol iraijo in only six d a s tu r s . The 
a x j cultural r t- tio.ics st ou n or 19 , b 5 1 acr c s under this croo 

Liu t if i, up . 61 -2 
,it cjltuiil Statistics 1 - 1 o-6 


1 
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in Qudh, and in iho district uordkhpur to only 14,201 acres 

1 

were unerr indigo cultivation. 

hironj the new crops, introaucec after the m 1 2 i n 1 s time 

uas tooacco. dutter noticea that iuos being raised in a 

2 

b l q h a Oj two by the k_unjr_a ami m.jrais nsar each village. It seems 

that even after the annexation, the crou ujas oroduceo only over 

a small ana. The return of agricultural statistics of 16&5-6 

3 

= how only an area of 17,744 acres under tubacco cultivation. 

Tne cultivation of gotatos does not seem to have maoe 

much pro press in IVaw obi Cudh; it was planteG by fern kun/jr a s and 

k a c h i s in thn vicinity of Kanour, Lucknotu and Fyzabad. The 

prouuce mss mainly exported to tne nearest British Cantonments. 

The extension of this crop, in the interior u/as checked oy the 

jrejudice felt oy tho people, esoecially the Brahman and Bachgoti 

Rajputs against eating a new vegetsolp, esoecially a root. It 

also does not seem to have become yet a part of the town-'"' 

4 

man's diet in fyml'n . 

Popoy cultivation was noticed by Butter along the bank 
of river uOmti by some special castes particularly the Kachis. 

It was mainly exported to the adjacent British districts. 


1. I big . 

2. Butter, p.69. 

3• agric ultur al Statistics'1865-6 


4. 


Butter, p,76; Watt, PEP p. 1026 
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The litllr amount of ouium oroduceu on the right oanK of ths 
j Of, 1 1 1 a/cG consul, icd irsice t h r country and .uas oico bought to Che 
narKets of LucHnow ana Fyzubad. Its cultivation s £ t m r ' to have 
been aoondoneo in the later [ _iiod, or it was fully brought unoer 

gov/ hi nrrif control, since the agricultural statistics of 1865-6 

1 

record no .-red unoer the ouium cultivation» 


A s it oil amount of £|an ja vuas raised in the country. 

Butter explicitly asserts that, "no Qanj a is raised in Bainswara" 

anc he attributes this phenomenon to the, "high tone of the 

2 

morality" of the inhabitants of the districts. t 



^uito a large number of other crops mere raised in the 

province. a comprehensive list of these crops has been provided 

by Abul Fuzl in das tur rates of the suba for both r ab i as u/ell as 

j&j pa r if seasons. But it appears that the peasants of Awadh could 

not make any improvements in their methods of cultivation during 

the subsequ nt period. While describing the rotation of crops, 

uutttr specifically oays that, "the knowledge of the natives . 

, (jnc 

is very limited", only two systems of crop ro tation;/sui ted to high 

cyit- 3 

ground ana another to the lower ground jbeing followed. 


1. Butter predicted that,’the time is not far distant, when 
the growth of opium will constitute one of the principal 
sources of the revenue of Ouch*(pu.60-1) Watt however 
informs us thou in 1905-6, an area of little less than 
2C t 1 , L’lJLp acres under opium, 0EH ,p . 85 1. 

2. A'.jrt from the above reasons, the soil of Bainswara was dry 
ano irrigation was difficult; and this inhioited the growth 
of H oupy and ganja. Cf. Butter,p.69. 

3. 3 u u t l r , o.63. 
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The m.,jor cropoing seasons of thu province utre, rabi ana 
kiharif. Double-cropping (i.e. raising of both rabi and teba rif 
^crop over the same fiold) was possible on sortie parts of cultivated 

lano in Awadh. dut even the apnroximate extent of such area 

1 

during the Mughal period cannot be determined. However, the 

agricultural statistics of 1885-6 discloses 29,93,965 acres unaer 

’ ' 2 

aoublo crapping (being about 25 ,j of the total cultivatea area). 

No estimates are provided for or,- actual seed-yield ratio 
during the Mughal period. These are given only by Butter for the 
southern districts of iiudh ( 1336;. The figures he offers are 
reproduced bclouj 

TABLE ' 

Rabi crops sown in the cold season 


Nan,e of the 
croo . 

A ers of 
seed pci 
oigha. 

mans_ of pro- mans of pro- 
: duce in good tiuce in oad 

year. year. 

Former pro¬ 
duce in mans_. 

1 . 

Ghana 


3U 

14 

or 

15 

5 

to 

8 

18 

to 

20 

2. 

2 enhun(oh ea 

t) 

51 

14 

o r 

15 

7 

to 

8 

20 

to 

25 

3. 

j a v ( E a r 1 e y j 


AO 

20 

to 

22 

10 

to 

13 

20 

to 

25 

A . 

3 a r s o n 


1/4 

1 

or 

2 

1 

2 

or 

.3 

4 

- 

■ 

- 

5 . 

Tisi or n r? 

i 

10 

3 

to 

4 

-I A 

1 2 

to 

2 

- 

- 

" 

6. 

Mas ur 


30 

8 

to 

10 

4 

to 

5 

- 

• 

• 


1. Sujon rtae Bhandari, Khulasat-u t Tawa ri bJb . p.10. 

2. Agric u lt ural Statistic s 1885 -6 . 
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T AuL E 


1 11 1 



Ildar if crops 

soujn in hot 

s eason 



hi am e u f 

the strs of 

mans of pro- 

mans 

of 

pro- Former 

c rop . 

s ced p er 

duce in good 

duce 

in 

bad produce in 


biqha. 

year. 

year. 


mans . 

1. As han 

Rbarif 3C 

15 

8 or 

9 

20 

2. jarhan 40 for 

IOC) from 

50 or 

60 

from 


6 b i q h 

a 6 



6 



biqha 



biqha 

3. hakai 

50 

16 or 18 

5 o r 

6 

- 

4 • j o uj s r 

6 

10 or 12 

4 or 

5 

- 

5 . Li a j r a 

6 

10 or 12 

4 or 

5 

- 

6. Ur ad 

7| 

8 or 10 

3 or 

4 

- 

7 . Arhar 

It 

8 

ii 

it 

II 

ii 

II o 

it i-i 

ii 

4 

- 


The tabl 6$ show a fairly reasonable seed-yield ratios. 

For wheat, for example, u/e have 1:11 or 1:12 in good years and 
about 1:5.6 or 1:6 in , it iv* years. 

Estimates for crop yields and revenue rates per biqha 
are provided by -Abul Fazl on the basis of the rai 1 worked out by 
Sher Shah’s administration (1540-5). The yields are given for 
p olaj and parauti land(the lands continuously under cultivation). 
Three estimates of yields are furnisheo for each crop: qazida , 1 ala 
(good or high quality), miyana (middling) and zabun (low quality). 

Then an average of yields is given simply by dividing the total by3. 
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[ha figure, a. riusd at, is furthtr divided by 3 to get the amount 
of ,jr JuiJLL of p^oh crop that woi claimed oy the s Late a land 
rtuonud. Ifi of e Mj riculturdl jtatistics from Iff 2 onwards 
estimates have boon provided s uuiataly for irrigated and un¬ 
irrigated Jands in puunos per ioit. an attempt cuulu be ir.aut uu 
compare the yields of high and middling categories of lan a during 
Shei jheh'. ddminir tro tion mi th modern estimated yields for 
irrigated lanes . biwilarly the yields of low category of lano 
in 5her jhch’c schedules coulu ba compared with the yislu estimates 
of unirr i a t an lands of modern statistics. However, a couparison 
of rho yield rates for certain crops in jher Shah’s time ji th 
those of monom times will be quite «t/. The modern 

reported yields for cotton are tno^e of cleaned cotton, while the 
pin 1 2 s data refer tc the raw cotton only. Similarly in case of 
mustoro so ds, the modern statistics has combino^it with the retg e 
sc-eu, while the c 1 n 1 s information pertains to mustard only, A 

_ 7 _ 

comparison of the ,sin’s oata for shjdj^ (paddy; with that of husked 

rice in muuern statistic* would seem to be too hypothetical. In 

the accompanying tables a comparison has been offered for the 
2 

major crops only. 


1. The units of area and weight, are to be assumed, are those 
used curing jhur jhah’s time, lha n-i G he rsna hi was based on a 
ser equal to 2B dams arid not of 30 dams (as was man-i 

Ak bari , . similarly the bigha under Sher Shah was based on 
g a z - i Si kangar i_ which was 39/41 of qaz -i I lah i (I r f an Habib, 
ojj_.ci_t.pp . 367-8 and -<p . 353-6). Since both weight and area 
were smaller by about the same uroportion the difference 
hardly requires conversion of jher Shahi Units into those 

of nPU.ir. 

2. The comparison is maoe witn uniform units by converting 
aerrs ano British mound into biqh a -i 1 iah i and mary-j. A k bar i. 
(0.6 dcre=1 digha; 55.32 lb = 1 kkbari mounc). 


I 

[ 




table 
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Average yiplas 

in Kan-i 

Akbari/biqh 

a-i Ilahi 

of irr 

iqated 

land 




for c. 1892 





Districts 

Wheat 

Rice Sugarcane 

Bar 1ey 

Oram 

P ea 

1 . 

Sitap ur 

13.39 

10.7 1 

22.32 

14.28 

9.80 

10.32 

2. 

Hardoi 

13.39 

- 

- 

14.28 

- 

-■ 

3 . 

□ahraich 

13.39 

11.29 

17.85 

13.39 

8.92 

9.25 

4 . 

Kheri 

12.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5. 

Unao 

12.50 

10.17 

22.32 

13.39 

- 

12.50 

6 . 

Lucknow 

12.50 

- 

- 

14.28 

10.71 


7 . 

Rae d ar e 1 i. 

12.50 

- 

- 

14.28 

- 

14.28 

8 . 

S ultanpur 

13.39 

13.19 

26.78 

14.28 

- 

14.28 

9 . 

Barabanki 

13.39 

- 

- 

14.28 

-■ 

- 

1C. 

A ar tap g arh 

13.39 

- 

22.32 

14.28 

10.71 

14.28 

11 . 

F yzabad 

13.39 

- 

17.85 

14.28 

- 

- 

12. 

Basti 

13.39 

11.47 

22.32 

14.28 

12.50 

12.50 

13. 

uonda 

13.39 

- 

17 .85 

14.28 

- 

- 

14 . 

Corakhj ur 

15.39 

11.47 

22.32 

14.28 

12.50 

12.50 

m \1 ER mC ES 

13.15 

11.45 

20.79 

14.16 

12.09 

12.09 

„ f 

Ain’s average 
of good and 
middling lands 

15.00 

15. 10 

11.30 

9.00 

11 .30 

11.30 



TyjL.c. 


a v c r a j e yields in ma n -i__ A kb ari / 'biyha-i 
llahi of Jmrr 1 jatec. land for c. 1892 


j is 

_tr i c ty 

4Ud i 

R i c_e 

Jar ley 

G r am 

H.f 


1 . 

i i i a j u r 

u 

7.3 £ 

8.38 

6.25 

7 . 

,14 

2 . 

t- ..r do i 

0.9 2 

7.36 

u. 9 2 

6.25 

- 

- 

3. 

tiahr aich 

i- QT 

o • ,/ 4- 

8.78 

8.36 

5.35 

6, 

.25 

4. 

i' h or i 

7 .14 

7.36 

8 .38 

5.35 

- 

- 

5 . 

Uneo 

6.23 

7.36 

7.14 

5.35 

7 . 

.14 

6 . 

Luc knoi'j 

6.29 

7.36 

7.14 

5.35 

- 

- 

7 . 

Rat 3ar > 1 i 

- 

7.36 

0.92 

6.25 

- 

- 

8. 

G u 1 tan.)ur 

7.14 

9.98 

8.92 

6.25 

7 , 

.14 

o 

✓ • 

J a r a o c n k l 

7 . 14 

9.9 C 

8.92 

6.25 

- 

- 

in . 

r ar t a, y u rh 

7.14 

8.75 

0.92 

6.25 

- 

- 

ii. 

F y z a d -i n 

o.P2 

B. 7 3 

B. 9 2 

6.25 

- 

- 

1 2 . 

Q a s t i 

8.9 z 

8 . 60 

8.03 

7 .59 

6. 

.25 

13. 

2 o n i j a 

- 

9.9L 

S Q 9 

6.25 

- 

- 

14 . 

LiO i a khj ur 

8.9 2 

* B . 6 0 

B.03 

6.25 

- 

- 

riJt 

M / , J L J 

7.75 

8U5_ 

8_._33_ 

6.03. 

6, 

,69 

YU 

1 j]s reccroLO 







l n 

din for luu- 







_) U a 

1 i l y 1 cj n r . 

6.35 

UJl 

b. 15 

7*20 

JB, 

,25 




Toole 'A' setsout the yields of eight major crops 
(rabi anu kjarif both; from the irrigated lands for the 
districts falling within the limits of Mughal provinces of 
Awurfh (including districts situated on the periphery) along 
side the averages of Sher Shah's high and 'middling' yields. 
Table ' 8 1 setsout the yielas of these very crops from the 
'unirri j ated' lano compared with Sher Shah's 'low' yields. 

- > 

These tables show that the average of -Ain 's 'good' and 
'middling' yields are slightly higher than in 1B92 estimates 
for these crops like wheat, barley and gram, but in the case 
of coarser grains such as guwar and ba,jr a the rates of producti¬ 
vity were substantially higher during Sher Shah's time the 
opposite is the case with peas. The yield of rice and sugarcane 
in terms of gur was certainly higher (about two folds) towards 

_ 9 

the close of the 19th century as compared to the -Ain's time. 

So far as the increase in the yield of gm: by the 1890s is 

concerneo, this is understandable in view of the wide-spread use 

of iron crUshers which has resulted in a higher extraction of 
1 

juice. 

The 'A in gives us details of the revenue rates on each 
crop for each das tur circle of the Mughal empire. These rates 

1. J. , spur t__ on the improvemen t of In d ian 

Agricu l tur e, London, 18~9*3", pp, 276-7 . ’He refers to the 
wide-use of iron mills by 1893 in the Worth Western 
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essentially represented the cash value of the portion of 
produce claimed as lana-r uucnuc. In other words, the variation 
of castur rates from one area to another could be taken as a 
phenomenon denoting the actual variation in yields or prices 

w 

or both. In the province of Auiadh,/some of the rabi crops 
the final d as t urs are not recordea for all circles and the 
rates have been provided only for six circles while the 
remaining six circles have been left out for unspecified reasons. 
Huwtver, with the rates available, tre can study the main trends 
of tnesc variations. 

Th- rates of wheat vary from 54-20 dam s (in rtuuadh and 
ce’-raich; to 62-15 dims (per □ iq ha Ibrahimabad). dates 
eerily ranneo cctucrn 35-20 (Firozabad) to 45-21 (Ibrahimabad 
aj-.in) . notatle variations are discernable in the rates for 
gr^n-i dpo; the highest was 30 dim (Ibrahimabad) the lowest 
24-15 dim Fi rozapjd j . The maximum rate recoroeo for the high 
grade darl coloured paooy ( s h*a 1 i) was 74-20 (Lucknow) while the 
low r .. t u‘.-t 62-5 ujm (O^hr aich, . The rates were generally lower 
towards the North-Last, anG tended to be high towards south arid 

r 

no r r.n-wes t. The cu i ton rates were high in south-west (93-23 dam 
in Ibrahimacao, Fali, Lucknow and Unam; while lower rates were 
recorded to uards the south-east (83-21 dim in Aujadh and 
Sharwara, . For Jahuorja the rates seems to have been pretty 
uniform, t^e lowest 23-12 daVn (^bahraich, uorakhpur and kharonsa), 
the highest 25-18 (Ibrahimabad and Unam). Similarly the rates 
for juwlr s h ow little variations; the high rate region was the 
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njuth-c. u ^ '„hi 1 tiny /l u_am in iDrjnimahod, nh.i^n-j, 

, ’ i i. i i i in) j 1 .ill ip ur ) , chi ] c j lu.j r d L l . j/< i l i c m h j 11 

„r.L,ri, i t _ j j1j dnu Uhjiim . In the, cost j r thicK 

or p ..jmjft an ire in i the rm,:s r^n d oetucen 2 ^D-b cfTni 


t H> 1 

.1,0 ,M -j ich , , 

herons a, 

uhorm.ira, and 

lOrakhpur; ano 

/ J 

o u Tp t Firuzc 

csd), whlie the race of 

ordinary cans at 

t h L 

urn nun mas 1 2 ? 

0 d in 

11bi ah in .baa, b 

ahroich, rharonsa and 

ju r 

i i\Oi j u i ii id the 

h i , h r s c 

i j t 1 c fl- 1 5 dam 

( h ujd (ih i n cl j hi a r u j y 


"0 i c r i- r <j 1 pattfrn en, djcs from the q as bur rot us os to 
dt ri' in hi ,h and low yield; (anu urices, uniformly for all 

LlJ I S . 

Fh r " 1 ocl f rn rj. ta for yit-los jaue an almost sot j itcern for 
tot ii •joi cionr, an tn only a fun exce f jtiun. In case of mhcat 
c-nn Mai 1 r \ almost a uniform rate of yield is assignea to all the 
d<=tricts o r ' ton flu hal subc of Auiadh. However in a fpu ouclets 
of thf i j.'th-diset, tne yi-lcs u-ere a little lor. In these 
re :ur^, thf yitlJ rates of jjJiiar cind barrel are 1 oiu»r then tna 
? t incad for fchu rniion. In co<-e of cotton a decline iri yiiius 
frurn chi- uniform is discern., ole, in eastern districts of basti 
ana dr>,K-i)ui , Thi maximum >ield blocks of sugarcane (in terms 
of juT; ui < located in the north-postern and north-weotern 
Ji tnctc, rhile the s uds ten 1 j a 11 y lower levels are rccordeo 
fur the n k raich, Fyzaiiod arid jonod Districts. These details 
shorn no u iKicjidr correlation mi th the oas ttJr-vsr iations , 
orocabl/ l r Ce.ua e the latter us re determined not only by yield 
estimates nut also by dices. 



in,, f'!Fan c ' of cultivation and irrigation 
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3j j cific details aooul the .practices followed hy the 

j e?ssnt? o* rtuadh during the Mughal oenod are lacking. In 

the absence of such information, it may yet be assumed that the 

mttood* o r cultivation and irrigation adopted by them were 

similar to other peasants of north India. Obviously, these 

methods, similar cs these might huv been to those of luroo e 

1 

in the 17th century, tended to become outmoded as tuo centuries 

j risked oy. Tnornton tnought that in Awadh the ‘’modes of tillage 

were extremely rude _-,na inefficient. The operation of oloughing 

was curried out so feebly ana unskillfully that it hao to be 

repeated 3u ana 40 times for a wheat crop, after that harrowing 

2 

hji. to be undertaken 7 or 6 tiii.es. The reasons for such ’feeble 

operation of oloujhing’ were not far to seek, as the cattle 

employed m agriculture were mostly ’’stunted, broken oown and 
J> 

it. i s erau 1 r " . 

In the time of the M^in_ the number of tax-free animals 

allowed per heap of peasant were four bullocks, two cows, and 

one buffalo. Large grazing jrounds, in waste and forest both, 

4 

were available for the cattle During the Mughal period. 


1. Of. C LHI,I, p.214. The use of seed-drill and riibdling 
were the methoos, employed by Indian peasants, were 
unknown in the contemporary Europe. Cf. Ibid . 

2. Thornton, op. 29-30. 

3. I bi d. 

4. 0iH I,I, pu.220-1. Juring the Mughal period the price of 
ghee was about 8.75 times its weight in wheat. 
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I he situation unaoruint a change as the population increased 
and cultivation expanded. The peasants in Auiadh depended on the 
s iu 1 ahajK and other jungles .'or the support of their animals. 
Durinq the 18th and 19th centuries the forests ujerp reclaimed 
on a large scale to extend the area under cultivation and for 
the purpose of firewood. The scarcity of the 'grazing ground' 
led jltimatcly in fall of the number of animals in relation to 
the total human population. This deterioration in the south¬ 
western districts was so acuta that, "people who would formerly 

have possessed 1GD oxen and 90 buffaloes, have now only four or 
1 

five of them' 1 . The animals left with peasants were in no good 

condition because, "excepting along the 5ai and near Faizabad, 

where there is still a good supply of water and fodder, the 

oxen are most miserable animals of the kind . lean, stunted 

2 

and frequently diseased." 

The scarcity of the cattle had also become acute because 

of the "universal practice of revenue collectors seizing and 

carrying them away when their owner fell into arrears." The 

problem had assumed such dimensions that when the fields had 

to be watered, it was quite common to see, "all members of the 

family, male and female, working instead of cattle at the well 
3 1 

rope." The fall in the number of livestock per capita ultimately 


1. butter, p. 65. 

2. Ibid ., p. 64 

3. Ibi d., p.65-6. 




raised the orice of ehtC* It was, "formerly sola at 20 s ers 

1 

the ruocE, is now sold at a o_e_r and half.'* 

hanuring iuas done ujith the dung of cattle and horses. 

This wo; ^u^iosea to raise the fertility of land and the 

productivity of the crop in, 'triple measure 1 * 3 . But one would 

think that since there was some scarcity of cattle, and reduction 

in grazing grounds during the 191h century, the dung manure 

would also have become relatively less plentiful. V\Cr\A-ov<\_ , 9 

manuring was not acne scientifical1y and Butter thought that 

2 

the local peasant had much to leatn in this regard. 

The peasants seem to have had an accurate idea of the 

nature of soil anc its adap tabiliti es for particular crops. 

Separate schedules of tillage were divised for each crop. The 

fields were especially prepared for wheat cultivation; such 

fields had to be left fallow in the Sha r if season. In this 

period of four months, thirty two ploughings were carried out 

lengthwise ( khara-^hara ) and across ( bera-bnra) while the ordinary 

peasants repeated this course twenty times only. Some diagonal 

ploughing operations were also carried out. After this much of 

ploughing, smoothing out of the field was done in order to 

pulverize tho soil. This was done by using a heavy wooden plank 

3 

called s er awan eight times; lengthwise and across. The other 


1 . Butter, p. 64. 

2. lo id .,p . 63 

3 . I bid ., p.55 
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r_<Jb_i croc ;uth . s irain, b^rliy, ano nu ci e d only muo or 

thr ‘ j H iuuIi up ( r a 1 1 j ru of pluuihin iriu rnion thinr . The fnlcs 

jp xhi ( I i iCt ii j - i f i L nurd t,j be jioujn juerc first filled jjiMi 

j. eir jil ob t a foot QLEu, < na, th £j n, "three or four double 

nloughinjs are giver snu thr ^erauojn ib unco passed tnrough 

.. ~ 1 

the soil, =0 as to reduce i1 to the state of soft mua." 

Wh 

yOx^nj b/ b .d-drul unu broaa-cast hos^deocrxbed oy 

Butter, hn r/iraic is muut to dibbling, alreaay noticed in 

) 

tn a 17 it ct ntur y . 


The agricultural implements used by the peasants of 

Hueoh -urini, the ' n Lh cintucy acre judged by nutter to be "ruae 

3 

ind ' lipu 1 e in the extre(ilp , . out as comuared to others, the 

j rj 1g or ‘u-aoh bad no, "su erstitious prejudice against the 

mtrodui lion of n t iu agricultural implements." The only objuction 

t 1 ty in nf had gainst the use of any neuj device or implement 

4 

uujld be tnc cost. The fullouing is the list of the lmolcments 
liven cy butter ; 


1 . Butter, o .55 
2. Ibid. , p.56 
3 . Ibi d., o. 62 
4 . laid ., p . 63 
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3 • I \i t-» 


ildnF of l no irnp 1 ( n c>n ts Cos: 


Hemarks 


1 . 


4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 


10 . 


r 1 lou t h (H. r_j 
plough snare ( p h a r ) 

I'.arrou' hoe ( Uu dal) 

nroao-hco (^ har ua) 

J rauy u'uoden olank ( s er a m an j 

v okc j for olank (_m3chi) 

aiy leather bag ( pur ) 

Brnall lpather bag ( pur ) 

looe, 25 or 30 cuDits long 

basket uf split bamboos 
(ou gla ) 


2 annas 
8 annas 

8 annas Its weight was 
21 scr or k achJ5 
UdS^ri 

one r up e e 
2 annas 
2 annas 
1-jr rupees 
one rupee 
12 annas 

2 pice 


The rainfall and the rivers flowing through the 
province- uerp the major sources of irrigation, Mbul Fazl 
mentions the rivers, Sarju, Ghaghra, s a i and Comti as the 
princionl streams traversing the province. There is no informa¬ 
tion about any water lifting devices set upon these rivers. But 
the rlooG? were very important for rice cultivation. Abul Fazl 
says, f, with the beginning of the dry season it is wonderful how 
the fluods begin from the Saru and Ghaggar;, they flood the land 
before the onset the monsoon. Ms the waters rise, the rice 


stalks al-o grow and lengthen. Only if the floods take olace 
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1 

before the ears grow, is the rice crop destroyed.’* Similarly 
over on small area of cultivated land, artificial methods of 
irrigation were el^o applied, but in crude forms. Bhandari 
tails us that, '‘although at some places cultivation is supported 

by the ui°lls -most of the land still depended on 

rainf ,11'*. Larlier the abundance of the rainfall in the province 
has been praised ac it resulted, '"in an extension of the culti¬ 
vation, augmentation of the crop-yields, cheapness of the grains, 

2 

and the large settlements in p arq ana s . 11 

But with the extension of the cultivation through 

a contiguous process of the reclaimation of virgin land, the 

ne-d for having more artificial irrigation began to be felt. 

During the 19th century, irrigation was practised throughout 

the kingdom of Awadn in order to supplement the monsoon . 

The principal sources of artificial irrigation mere wells, tanks 
3 

and lakes. Butter thought that the need for artificial irriga¬ 
tion hao been growing in Hwadh because of a possible diminution 
of rainfall Owing to forest clearance. The forest clearing had 
been carried out very rapidly in north-western parts of the 
kingdom, and it was not accompanied by any artificial system of 

planting which might counter-act "the parching effects" produced 

4 

by the removal of the forests. 


P 


1. 

m lil>-i__ Akpar i , 

I,p.433; 

khulasat-ut-Tawarilib,p .45. 


hhulasat-ut- 

Tawar LUj , 

P . 10 . 

3. 

Butter, u.4 B 



4. 

Ibid. 






Th" mu' t common prnctic. foi ubtaining w4t-r r'i'uni j 


river ur >, laKe, wh n the bonK happ into to be perpendicu lar, 
and close to water, was by means of a basket, woven of so lit 
naffiDUOs, calico d ug ia . It jus mani|i)ulated by two aien facing 
e ich o;Sr anu holoing a rone, ties with the sides of the 
cujj 1 . o/ applying thi^ metrod trirt-e alphas. of land could no 

i n .ait ! in a pay py four in an, a ho used to work oy turn and 

1 

raise the water up lu 6 feets. .h 'H the liver oank sc.s iiiuch 

acove the iiater l-vcl, the rater was raisea by usiny a learner 

b a i ana rope. The rope was either passed over a pulley wheel 

inijc of jioud ur c cylinder made of split bamboos. The rop e 

2 

l as pulled eithrr by cattle or manually. 

The jiells ...ere dug 60 or 70 fret deep. From these 

wells nlsu ;he water was raised by using a leathern bag ( j ur ; 

pulled by rope. Thu lever-oastd uhenkli was also used for 

i airing ttr frun Lhu wells of small depth. However, even the 

vijginy o’ the wells alongside the left bank of dOm^i was not 

aos'iul: bic-usr of the aridity and sterility of the soil. But 

in 1dGi-6, the total area irrigated by wells was aDOut 10,63,760 

3 

acres, tills Dcing *7 of tne tutal irrigated area. > 

Th.- ^cst-nce of the r cisian-wheel ( raha t) was noted by 

4 

-utter. It wa a labour saving device; that it was not used 

1. Ibxu ., pp. 66-7 

2. laic. 

3. agricultural otitic t ics _ 1633-6 , p. 32. 

4. butter, p.32. 
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in MuWuh hi 3 v b n ascribed to thn relative inefficiency of the 
iwjurn n.jC'inc. The iii' ruchine came later. 

- 4 

It LHr jrj tJ rs tnat then ujoS absolutely no GiU'w.-f-i rr i^ a t iu n 
in any c^r J of n jsuh, The => jn cultural statistics of 1365-c 
e ho ! j return^ uraer the column 'area irngateo by the . 

nb cumgur.d with the cultivated area in 1885-6, the 
cola] irn atco area 'ud? very small (about 18 ,j of the total 
cultivated" area). Tnerc is nu reason to believe that the 
Drooortiun ua? hijher under the MU/Udh kingdom. Much of the 
1 ar g t- r arte of lana was thus left to the mercies of rainfall 
ond rivwirw inundations. 




chapter - IV 

THE LAND REUENUE SYSTEM UNDER THE MUGHALS 


'Hindustan 1 , according to Abul Fazl, was brought under 
zabt by Sher Shah and Islam Shah. Awadh was apparently a part 
of this region. Now^ zabt involved the measurement of the area 
by a standard unit, and assessment of the revenue by the appli¬ 
cation of cash-rates sanctioned for various crops. Awadh is 
assigned such rates or das turs from the beginning of Mbar's 

reign, these being set out in the statistical chapter called 
_ -> 

■Ain-i Doazdah Sala in the Ain-i Akbari . From the 25th regnal 
year of Akbar, at any rate, the suba came to be divided into a 
number of circles, within each of which a separate schedule 
( dastur--^! 'amal ) was in force. These circles, comprising a 
varying number of mahals had separate schedules of cash-rates 
sanctioned for various crops, per biqha-i llahi as measured by 
the bamboo rod. 

1 

The following das tur circles were formed within Awadh. 


1. Ain-i Akbari , p. 352 
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Name of the sarkars 

Name of the dastur 
cire 1es. 

Name of parqana 
included in the 
dastur circles 

1. Sarkar Awadh 

i. •Awadh ba Haveli 

19 

parqana 

(2'> mahals) 


ii. Ibrahimabad 

1 

p arq ana 


iii. Kishni 

1 

parqana 

2. Sarkar Bahraich 

iv. Bahraich ba Haveli B 

parqana 

(11 mahals) 


v. Firozabad 

2 

parqana 


vi. Kharonsa 

1 

parqana 

3. Sarkar Khairabad 

vii. Khairabad 

12 

parqana 

(22 mahals) 


viii. Pali 

8 

parqana 


ix. Bhurwara 

2 

parqana 

4. Sarkar Gorakhpur 

x. Gorakhpur 

24 

parqana 

(24 mahals) 

5. Sarkar Lucknow 

xi. Lucknow 

47 

p arq ana 

(55 mahals) 

xii. Onam 

8 

p arq ana 


The das tur circles were of various sizes, apparently keeping 
in view the local variations of prices and yield levels of 
different crops. However, no general pattern emerges. Small 
das tur circles, (Kishni, Ibrahimabad and Kharonsa) are found as 
isolated blocks in the midst of bigger units like Awadh, 
Bahraich and Khairabad. It is possible that the fixation of 
das tur rates in such small circles was not made on the basis of 
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the local level of prices and yields, but, "was motivated by 

some administrative convenience." It has been assumed that, 

"these p arq anas were included in the l aqir of some big nobles 

who held the other circles wit : in their j ag irs and wished to 

.. 1 

have identical dasturs in the various parts of their j ag irs . 11 

During the 17 th century, the zabt system of revenue 
assessment seems to have continued in Awadh, so far as we can 
judge from our evidence. New Large tracts of virgin land were 
brought under measurement and it has been pointed out in 
Chapter I that as compared to the map area, the total arazi 
in Awadh (excluding sarkar Gorakhpur) in 1595 was about 51 %, 
and it rose to 66.45$, during the early years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. Still about l/3rd of the total number of the villages 
were said to be still unmeasured in Aurangzeb’s time. 

While measurement of the tax-paying land thus continued, 
we know next to nothing whether the cash revenue rates were 
set in the same manner as in Akbar’s time. 

The magnitude of the land-revenue demand under the zabt 

system generally exceeded the formally prescribed limit of the 

l/3rd of the total produce, and in practice it rather approxi- 

2 ^ 

mated to a half of the produce. The Ain gives us details of the 
land revenue demand for different crops. It does so far different 


1. Shireen Moosvi, "Formulation of land revenue rates under 
Akbar" I_HR_,Delhi 3 an, 197 8, p , 324 . 


2. Irfan Habib, op. cit ., p.191. 



years of -Akbar's reign (6th RY to 24th RY) in the tabular form 
-> _ 

set out as the Ain-i Nuzdehsala . In the attached table eight 
cental crops of rabi and j^b a r i f have been selected from the 
Ain 's tables. It appears that most of the crops were uniformly 
rated from 6th to 9th RY throughout the province. From the 
10th RY the rates are entered in pairs of minimum and maximum 
for most of the crops. Generally these rates are lorn as compared 
to the rates sanctioned for the previous years, and the pair 
suggests a range of different rates in different localities. 

The revenue rates from the 151h RY to 24th RY, on which the 
final das turs , too were supposedly based, are given in similar 
pairs, and again in most cases, they are lower as compared to the 
rates given for earlier periods. 


The 19 year rates are followed by the final rates. 

These rates, given in the Ain-i Deh Sala , "were permanent and 

were to be applied each year without any reference to the current 
1 

yield or prices". These were, however, not the exact averages 

of the revenue rates sanctioned from the 15th RY to 24th RY, but 

were much higher. The enhancement was done to adjust the difference 

necessiated owing to the introduction of the biqha-i llahi . The 

2 

new biqha was 10.09/6 high in size as compared to the old one. But 
in actual practice and for the purpose of setting out the revenue 


1. Irfan Habib, op . cit „, p . 210 

2. Ibid ., p.355. 
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1 

Table £ : Selected Nineteen-Year Rates ( Rabi crop) 


RY 


Wheat 



Gram 


Barley 

Mus tard 

:=== 

6th 

& 7th RY 


90 



80 



70 


80 


8 th 

RY 


90 



80 



70 


80 


9 th 

RY 


90 



80 



60 


80 


10 th 

RY 

52 


60 

48 


56 

42 


50 

68 

80 

1 1th 

RY 

52 


80 

48 


76 

42 


60 

68 

80 

12th 

RY 

52 


80 

48 


76 


52 


68 

80 

1 3th 

RY 

52 


70 

48 


64 

48 


50 

68 

80 

14 th 

RY 

46 


65 

34 


58 

38 


44 

54 

60 

15th 

RY 


48 


24 


33 

28 


32 

30 

33 

1 6 th 

RY 

42 


50 

28 


33 

30 


32 

28 

33 

17 th 

RY 

50 


52 

26 


33 

32 


61 

28 

33 

18th 

RY 

33 


46 

20 


27 

20 


27 

22 

33 

19 th 

RY 

33 


43 

20 


28 

20* 


28 

22 

33 

2 0 th 

RY 

46^ 


58 

30 


41 

29^ 


45 

25 

? 

21th 

RY 

48 


72 

42 


57 ir 

43 


62 

19 

30^ 

22nd 

RY 

54 



30 


57* 

34 


56* 

25 

31 

23rd 

RY 

32 


44 

19 


44 

22 


30 

20 

28 

2 4 th 

RY 

38 


46 

21 


40 

24 


40 

21 

20 


1. 

British 

Mus eum 

Add. 

7652 

, F. 

156b; 

comp ar e 

the text, 




PP . 

354- 

•55* 
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1 

Table 3 : Selected Nineteen-Year Rates ( Kharif crop) 


RY Dark coloured Oou/ar Mash Lahdara 

peddy " 


6 th , 

& 7th RY 


- 



50 


48 



48 

0 th 

RY 


- 



50 


48 



48 

9 th 

R Y 


- 



60 


54 


48 

50 

10th 

RY 


80 



48 


44 



44 

1 1 th 

RY 


80 


48 


60 

44 

34? 

44 

50 

12th 

RY 


80 


48 


60 

44 

50 

44 

50 

13th 

RY 

80 


90 

48 


60 

50 

54 

44 

50 

14th 

RY 


68 



40 


36 



40 

1 5th 

RY 


56 



26 


28 


20 

70 

16 th 

RY 

30 


68 

26 


40 

28 

36 

20 

40 

17 th 

RY 


56 



26 


28 



20 

18 th 

RY 

56 


70 

26 


27 

26 

28 


20 

19 th 

RY 

50 


70 

24 


26 

26 

28 

20 

40 

20th 

RY 

54i 


70 

23 


40 

23 

35 

18 

48 

2 1st 

RY 

49i 


68 

23 


48 

28^ 

42^ 

18 

48 

22nd 

RY 

44 


76 

25 


48 

28 

34 

18 

48£ 

23rd 

RY 

42 


76 

30 


40 

19 

36 

20 

40 

24 th 

RY 

36 


60 

24 


36 

17 

28 

18 

30 

_ ___ 













1. Brit ish M useum Add. 7652, f. 156a; compared the text, 
ppu 355-56. ' 
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rates, the new biqha was assumed to be 11.8/6 higher and .the 

d as turs too were raised in the same proportion. Shireen Moosvi 

has reconstructed the conversion schedule which was presumably 

applied by the Mughal administration. In the revised system 

100 of the old scale now corresponded to 111 d5m 20 j itals 

and similarly 200 dams, now equalled 223 dam 15 jijtals, the 

1 

increase being exactly 11.8%. In fact, most of the rates 

in the final dastur appear to be based on a set conversion 

2 

s ch edu1e. 

Revenue incidence per biqha could be worked out with the 
help of the statistical tables included in the account of the 
Twelve subas . Appendix 'A* sets out p arqaria -wis e information 
regarding the revenue incidence per biqha ( jama * / arazi ). 

If we divide the j ama 1 by arazi , as we do in -Appendix ’A’, 
we find immense variations. This is to be explained primarily 
by the fact that the measurement of revenue-paying land had 
been carried out in a very uneven manner, so that where the 
proportion of unmeasured land was large (and the arazi small), 
the revenue incidence per biqha of arazi is naturally very 
high. On the other hand low j ama 1 /arazi figures would tend 
to suggest a high level of measurement. Unfortunately, here too 
it is not clear whether this was the actual revenue incidence, 
since much unassessed land, e.g. waste, jungle, ravine, habita¬ 
tion, might have been measured and included in the arazi . 

1. Shireen Moosvi, op. cit ., pp. 306-9, 

2. Ibid ., p.309. 
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This brings us to another aspect of the Mughal revenue 

system. Since measurement mas not complete in any sarkar of 

the suba Auuadh, there should have existed other methods of 

revenue assessment apart from the zabt system. Crop-sharing 
_ » 

or bat ai , mas often supposed to be the 'best method of revenue 
collection, since in this system the risks of seasonal varia¬ 
tions mere shared equally batmeen the cultivators and the 
1 

authorities. But from the administrative point of viem, it 

mas an expensive method since it required, "a large number of 

alert matchmen, othermise the ill-started ones soil their 

2 

dishonest hands mi th misappropriation'.' This attitude of hosti¬ 
lity to crop sharing continued to persist under the Namab 

Wazirs. A letter included in the Ausaf-i Asaf refers to a 

• ' ' ’ * 

village, where no cultivation mas undertaken since long, and 

it had been agreed mith a zamindar that revenue mould in future 

be taken by ' featai ' if he settled the village afresh. The 

zamindar did so, and distributed seeds and livestock by may 

of taqavi . But mhen the crops mere ripe, the demand mas sought 

to be commuted into a demand in cash of Rs.3 per bigha implying 

3 

measurement, mhich apparently imposed hardship on the assesses. 

A large number of surviving village papers such as p atta, 
q ubuliyat deeds and q aul-o-garar documents from the various 

1. Irfan Habib, op . cit ., pp . 197-8 

2. Ain , I, p.286, Cf. Ibid ., p.197 

3. Ausaf-i Asaf , f.72b, University Collection MS. also 
in'ff. 105 a-b, Abdul Salam MS. 




regions of Awadh during the 17 th century make it clear that 

the basic unit of assessment was always the village and not 

the individual peasants; notwithstanding the officially 

proclaimed preference to make the assessments upon individual 
1 

peasants. Such a policy was aimed at avoiding any unjust 

distribution of the land-revenue burden, but it seems that in 

2 

actual practice this was not simply possible. In both kha1sa 

and j agirs the village was assessed as the unit. In q aul-o 

q arar documents of Saiyed Muhammad Arif and his father in 

p arqana Hisampur, sarkar Bahraich regarding certain villages, 

included in the jurisdiction of the j aqirdars , the revenue is 

3 

invariably assessed on the village. Similarly in p arqana 

Sadarpur sarkar Khairabad, one Shaikh Ghulam Ahmad agreed to 

pay an amount of Rs.1390, annas 9 annually for 21 villages to the 

4 

imperial treasury in fixed sum ( bil-muqta 1 2 3 4 5 6 ). Again, a q aul-o 

qarar , relating to bil-muqta * arrangements of the j aqir of 

Prince 'Azam in pargana Sandilah, sarkar Lucknow, also treats 

5 

the village as the unit of assessment. The i.jara documents for 

6 

madad-i ma'ash holdings also exhibit this feature. The papers 


1. Irfan Habib, op. cit ., pp. 230-32. 

2. Ibid . 

3. AILlahabad, 1206, and B97 . 

4. RRA. 1299 and 1302 


5. NA1 - 157 4 

6. FM - 84 
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concerning the accounts of the revenue-realization ( tumar-wa 

1 

ujaslat) too were submitted for the entire village; and this 
' : _ 2 
practice continued in the days of nawab-uuazirs as well. The 

details regarding the distribution of the tax burden on the 

individual peasants by the zamindars and the ijaradars are 

not furnished in the surviving records from Auuadh though they 

might have been recorded. 

vJe also do not have anything corresponding to the 

-) 

Ain 's das tur rates for the later periods. The information 
regarding the total j ama 1 2 dami . however^ enables us to form an 
idea of the change in the total amount of land-revenue in course 


of 

time. The available 

data 

are tabled 

below 


3 ama 1 dami of suba 

Aujadh 

i in different periods 

Source 

i 


Date 

dams 

1 . 

'Ain-i Akbari 


1595-6 

20,17,58, 172 

2 . 

Iqbalnama-i Dahanqiri 

1605 

22,98,65,014 

3 . 

Majalisu-s Salatin 


pre-1627 

23,22,00,000 

4. 

Bayaz-i liiaushbu' i 


1628-36 

25,97,58,140 

5. 

Farhanq-i Kardani 


1633-38 

25,82,10,000 

6. 

Add. 16,8 6_3 


1644-47 

26,35,00,565 

7 . 

Llhori 


-do- 

30,00,00,000 


1. NAI_ - 1549 

2. 1M AI - 1280 
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8. 

Sadiq Khan 

1646-47 

1,00,00,00,000 ? 

9 . 

B ernier 

1638-56 

27,32,00,000 

10. 

Th e\j eno t 

-do- 

26,70,00,000 

1 1 . 

Or. 1840 

-do - 

25,82,10,000 

12. 

Da< tur-al V^mal-i ^Ilm-i 




N avisindaqi 

-do- 

25,82,10,000 

13. 

Bodl. 0.390 

-do- 

25,82,10,000 

14. 

Sujan Rai Bhandari 

-do - 

26,45,40,000 

15. 

Manucci 

-do- 

28,80,00,000 

16. 

Farhanq-i Kardani o 




Kir-amo zi 

-do- 

25,82,10,000 

17. 

Siyaqnama 

-do- 

27,32,00,000 

18. 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i 




Nawisindaqi 

c. 1 646-56 

27,32,00,000 

19. 

Das tur-al ’Amal-i 

c. 16 56 

36,39,82,859 


FAlamqir i 



*20. 

Ethe. 433 

c. 1656 

36,39,82,859 

21. 

Mirat-al^Alam, Add. 




7657 

c. 1667 

32,00,72, 193 

22. 

Zawabit-i ftlamqiri 

c. 1687-91 

32, 13,17,819 

23. 

Fr as er- 84 

c. 1687-95 

32, 13,17,819 

24. 

Intitbab-i Dastur-al 

c.1687 ? 

32,13,17,819 


^Amal-i Padshahi 

*25. 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i 

c.1700 

27,95,79,619 


Shah iahani 

*26. 

Br.Mus.6586 

c. 1707 

39,85,54,135 

27. 

Oag jiiuandas 

c. 1709 

32,13,17,819 

*28. 

Ethe-433 

c. 1720 

33,84,99,340 

*2 9. 

Chahar Oulshan 

c. 1720 

32,46,80,247 

*30. 

Uny.Co 11.-FA-73 Aligarh 
" 1 * .. ” -. - / 

c. 1759 

37,46,74,559 
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It seems that a revision of the j ama * jj-ami was 

_ > 

undertaken after the compilation of the Ain-i Akbari ; and 
by the close of Akbar's reign itself there was considerable 
increase in the total j ama 11 of the suba . During Dahangir's 
reign the j ama 1 dami was again enhanced, but as compared to 
the earlier revision, this was only marginal. Under Shah Dahan, 
the j ama 1 of the province was raised considerably through 
periodic revisions. Before the war of succession, the total 
.j ama 1 dami of the province was about 145 % of Ain’s time. 

But partly perhaps as a result of the devastation caused by the 
war of succession and partly owing to agrarian distress of 
the early years of Aurangzeb's reign, the total j ama* of 
province decreased during the early phase of Emperor Aurangzeb 
and remained so during the 17th century. But in the last 
decade of his long reign, it again rose to a level \W'f% of what 
it was iri 1595. In the post-Aurangzeb period, the total j ama 1 - 
dami again seems to have undergone a decline. 

In some of our sources a sarkar -wise break up of the 
total j ama 1 dami has also been given. In the following table, 
these figures have been indexed with the figures of Ain as = IDO. 
The figures are put in a chronological order. 
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TABLE 



Sarkar 

-mise break- 

up of th e 

total }ama‘dami 

of suba 

Awadh 

Sarkars 

Br .Mues. 
Add.6588 

Eth e-4 3 3 

Br .Mues. 
Add.6598 

Br .Mues 
Add. 
6586 

. Chahar 
Gul- 
shan 

Uny. 

Coll. 

F.A.73 

Suba total 

138.81 

180.72 

180.73 

138.81 

161.21 

191.00 

S arkar 

Awadh 

127.04 

143.40 

143.40 

147.33 

122.30 

143.35 

Sarkar 

Bahraich 

115.60 

177.20 

177.43 

161.60 

104.45 

177.20 

S arkar 

Go rakhpur 

204.09 

361.25 

361.52 

386.25 

467.03 

363.46 

S arkar 

Khairabad 

134.43 

167 .47 

167.47 

197.08 

138.59 

179.85 

Sarkar 

Lucknom 

160.90 

204.01 

224.90 

224.90 

187.34 

203.98 


We find that in sarkar Gorakhpur the j ama 1 dami increased five times, 
while in sarkar of Khairabad and Lucknow, it became double of 
uihat it tuas in 1595. The sarkars of Awadh and Bahraich on the 
other hand, do not record a high increase by 1707 . In these 
sarkars , as can be seen in Appendix * A * , the revenue incidence per 
unit of map area mas the lamest at the time of the Ain . 

Hasil or hasil-i ausat fiqures are also provided in some 

of these statistical accounts. In general the ordinary hasil 

* • 

are considerably lomer than the j ama 1 figures in the same statistics: 
this is mhat is to be expected, since the actual realization 
seldom reached the level of the j ama * ( 1 tmelve-monthly* ) in the 
Mughal Empire. 
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The distance betu/een j ama 1 and hasi 1 is illustrated 

• * 

in a farman of Aurangzeb's time relating to a village situated 

at the boundary of Awadh. The zimn of the farman to ShaiJ<h 

Muhammad Ashraf issued on 18th Jamad I, 22nd R.Y. contain 

has il figure (from 4th to 171 h R.Y.) of the village Singhwal 

1 

in sarkar Manikpur, suba Allahabad. It fluctuated between 

« 

rupees twenty-one to rupees ninety-six while the total .j ama * 
of the village u/as rupees 802^ or 32,000 dams . 

The picture is otherwise with the hasil-i kamil or 
the maximum revenue ever realized. This uniformly exceeds the 
j ama 1 , 


TABLE 

.j ama 1 and has i 1 statistics of the suba 


Source 

Y ear 

A 

jama * 

B 

hasil-i kamil 
* "(dcTmsl 

B as 
% of 

A 

1. 

Fras er-86 

XVIIIth RY 

32,13,17,819 

39,54,30,8140 

1*23.7 S 

2. 

-do- 

1687-9 1 

32,13,17,819 

36,88,26,340 

m .76 

3 . 

Zawabit-i 






f Aiamq iri 

1687-91 

32,13 ,17,819 

36,48,22,040 

H3-5: 

4. 

Jag jiwandas 

c.1709 

32,13,17,819 

36,40,26,040 

1132 

5. 

Br.hues.Add. 




ms 



1707 

39,85,54,135 

39,65,33,360 

6. 

Uny.Co 11., FA-7J5 1759 

38,46,74,559 

33,77,66,480 


7 . 

Br.hues.Add. 

6588 ? 

27,95,79,619 

33,57,58,800 


8. 

Chahar Gulshan c.1720 

32,46,80,247 

33,24,33,660 

102-3J 

9. 

BM Add.22831 

? 

28,95,79,619 

33,41,79,120 

H54? 


1. See my paper,"Proceedings Indian History Congress,1979 
302-14 
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It is, however, of some interest that this 
exceptionally high level of hasil-i kamil is a'particular 
feature of Atuadh. In none, of the other provinces does the 
amount of hasil-i kamil exceed the total .j ama 1 dami , with the 
exce.tion of Delhi. The actual significance of this parti¬ 
cularity of suba -Awadh is, however, hard to grasp; it can 
only be noted here. (See appendix '3') 
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APPENDIX 1 A * ( Jama 1 / -Ar a z i per biqha in 1595) 
Sarkar Atuadh 


arqana Jama 1 / -Ar az i 


1. 

Aujadh ba Hawaii 

52.37 

2. 

Ambodha 

6 „ 98 

3 . 

Ibrahimabad 

23.03 

4. 

Inhauna 

17.12 

5. 

Pachhimrath 

14.69 

6. 

8ithori 

51.44 

7 . 

Basodhi 

16.20 

8. 

Thana Bhadaon 

49.12 

9 . 

Baktha 

8.67 

10. 

Daryabad 

11.02 

1 1 . 

Rudauli 

9.24 

12. 

Sai luk 

8.27 

13. 

S ultanpur 

50.44 

1 4. 

Satinpur 

20.71 

15. 

S ub eha 

15.35 

16. 

Sarwap ali 

20.66 

17 . 

Satrikh 

30.40 

18. 

Guorich 

47.65 

19 . 

Kishni 

52.16 

20. 

Mangalsi 

11.69 

21. 

Naip ur 

51.49 

,3.erkar total 

14.62 



Sarkar Bahraich 
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P arqana 


3ama* / <Arazi 


1. 

Bahraich ba Haveli 

13.07 

2. 

Be K ra 

40.10 

3. 

Hus ampur 

44.19 

4. 

Dang dun 

5.21 

5. 

Rajhat 

41.03 

6 . 

Sujauli 

7.02 

7 . 

Sultanpur 

2.B5 

8. 

Fakharp ur 

16.47 

9 . 

Firozabad 

17 .79 

10. 

Cjila Nawagarh 

5.12 

1 1 . 

Khuraunsa 

46.15 

sarkar total 

13.21 


Sarkar Khairabad 


1 . 

Bar war An jan a 

54.28 

2. 

Bisuja 

26.24 

3. 

Pali 

12.78 

4. 

Baujan 

20.67 

5. 

Basrah 

16.41 

6. 

Bharwara 

12.69 

7 . 

Basora 

12.69 

8. 

Paila 

4B.90 

9 . 

Chhitapur 

27.28 



10 . 

khairabad ba Hawaii 

13.58 

11 . 

S andi 

14.42 

12 . 

5 ara 

30.39 

13. 

Sadarpur 

6.88 

14. 

Gopamau 

52.34 

15. 

Kh ar i 

12.49 

16. 

Kherigarh 

42.49 

17 . 

Karkhaila 

29 .y b 

18. 

Khan-khatmau 

76.36 

19 . 

Laharpur 

13.21 

20. 

Machhr ehta 

29.72 

21 . 

Nimkhar 

60.67 

22. 

Hargaon 

2.98 

sarkar total 

21.95 


S arkar Gorakhpur 


1 . 

Utraula 

43.59 

2. 

Unhaula 

48.88 

3. 

Binayakpur 

43.29 

4. 

Babhanpara 

50.20 

5. 

Bhanapara 

50.20 

6 . 

Tilpur 

44.41 

7. 

Chilaupara 

44.25 

8. 

Dariyapur 

LTV 

^r 

• 

GO 

9 . 

Oeiuapara Kalta ( 2 nrt) 

44.32 


9 



10. 

R eh 1 i 


48.76 

11 . 

Rasulpur u/a Gori(2m) 

o 

CO 

• 

12. 

Ramgarh iua 

Gori (2m) 

45.72 

13. 

Go rakhp ur 

ba Haueli 

00 

• 

14. 

Katehla 


44.44 

15. 

Kihlapara 


40.12 

16. 

Mahauli 


245.02 

17 . 

Manduia 


48.06 

18. 

Handla 


40.81 

19 . 

Maghar-wa 

Ra tanp ur(2m) 

51.89 

sarkar 

total 


48.82 


Sarkar Lucknow 


1 . 

Am ethi 

26.20 

2. 

Unam 

32.95 

3. 

Isauli 

45.85 

4 . 

Asiyun 

14.38 

5. 

Asoha 

20.36 

6. 

Unchgaon 

12.61 

7 . 

Bilgiram 

26.57 

8. 

Banagarmau 

15.69 

9 . 

Bijlaur 

31.08 

10. 

Bari 

15.94 

11 . 

Bahriman 

30.47 

12. 

Nig awan 

12.11 
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13. 

Bhitauli 

16.42 

14. 

P anhan 

29 .93 

13. 

P arsan dan 

26.07 

16 . 

P a tan 

38.11 

17. 

Tara Singhaur 

17 .47 

18. 

Dhalo tar 

18.18 

19. 

D ewi 

21.81 

20. 

D eo rakh 

51.68 

21 . 

Dadra 

6.83 

22. 

R anharpur 

32.13 

e 

rA 

CnI 

Ramkot 

27.38 

24. 

S andila 

26.98 

25. 

5 aip ur 

67.17 

26. 

Sarasi 

482.17 

27 . 

5 a tanp ur 

16.97 

28. 

S a h a 1 1 

53.17 

29 . 

Sidhaur 

47 .27 

30. 

Sidhpur 

53.89 

31. 

Sis andi 

49.93 

32. 

S aru/an 

37 .7 1 

33. 

F atehpur 

15.94 

34. 

Fatehpur Chaurasi 

8.58 

35. 

Garh Amethi 

38.00 

36. 

Kursi 

20.95 

37 . 

kakori 

45.43 

38. 

Kahanjara 

36.70 

39, 

Ghatampur 

20.17 



40. 

Kachhando 

19.51 

41 . 

do rinda 

22.61 

42. 

Kumbhi 

29.93 

43. 

Lucknow ba Haveli 

19.04 

4 4 . 

L as kar 

9.97 

45. 

Malihabad 

26.46 

46. 

Ma1lanwan 

43.34 

47 . 

Mohan 

32.73 

48. 

Hauraniuan 

24.66 

49 . 

Manchiaon 

22.99 

50 . 

Mahona 

19.21 

51. 

Manwi 

26.18 

52. 

Makraid 

32.06 

53. 

Hadha 

15.01 

54. 

Hardoi 

30.65 

55. 

<Aihar 

25.15 

s arkar 

to tal 

24.44 
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a i ’ ,\' J 1 r\ >J 


Lhi'.U H m lIvUE Lm.u_ r ihi ii i Jlo “’h/JmS 


i_.jJ.fj i.v nut I jin eo tnu major source of state income 

jr-ir 4 ht . .j . cj. itl . Its ii/r of ti.e varied rccoiiljp ■ m 

jL r i.isi.Ji ts _ uch o' the yi i lor J [jjri'cular Harvests, tluc- 

* 

u.uti J(i r i i lc i aeu the ii i'i,uvuiuos> oT the collection 

i. jcuiri'r/. outer otr prvpd, '*- there ore no fixed limits 

to tit ldno-i vti'ue or rent, which he (the king) levies from 

1 

its unupOb'., savt their inability or unwillingness to pay’*. 

Pc 1 . v nc inr j' irit tion rtganing the magnitude of the 
1 nt-ri jiuufc uc’i’ujnd m r.ldtijfi to the produce of the lend or in 
relation L u i h 1 u surplus yeneratea by the peasant. tVhat we get are 
or! \ the rt't-j of land-revenue per o i j ha in rupees. By taking 
trip jnur a me agricultural products prevalent in Awadh or 
ii the ad ’ .c fit territories under the tas t Inoia company, one 
cun thin perhaps have same idea a:.out the size of the revenue in 
terms or the grain. 

uuttei informs us that, ^During that sovereign’s (Saadat 
‘Mli, 1758-1 o 14) life, the rent of good land varied from one to 

1. Jutur, op . ci t., p.48. dntish officials said the 
land-revenue in the light of rent; and the king was 
considered to De the actual proprietor of the land; 

" th -■ suverei jn is, agroeaoiy to established Indian rule, 
the only ac kno.ul edg eed proprietor of the soil”. Butter, 

( j_. mj . However, I have not found any native statement 
to this e! f vet from Aiuadh. 




one arm full riii) lie in r b i 1 1 h u , now (c.1836) the ass eusmun t is 

l , 3 or 4 run bs Dcr bio ha, and can seldom be fully levied without 

1 

ttit ruin, both to rai 1 ya t and the zamjjTidajr" . At another place 
ho praises the uuod anu judicious administration of Saadat Ali 
apG ados, '•jincr the death of neuiao jaa oat Ali ----- rent is 
fixed at slcr a rate-generally 50 .j above thct of former 

9 

Z 

times". out Huusr w, o the kin jdom during 1825-27 says: 

” 1 asked (ehe umasht a) the rent per biqh a of the land. He said, 

generally 4 rupees, but sometimes 6; and sometimes the peasant 

3 

had oil taken lrom him.” It appears that he had spoken to some 

up j who had ex i qq orated the matter. The revenue rates prevalent 

in Tiloin Rug uurinn 1856 indicate the extent of the exaggeration. 

In the Chattari estate of Tiloin, "the assessment (uuas) allowed 

to remain at the old standard of 2 ruoees per biqh a of old araoie 

4 

soil and one xupee for newly reclaimed land...." 


Butter tells us mat revenue rates per bi qha in Southern 
Awaoh varied from 2 to 4 rupees; the latter rates, he deems to be 

rather harsh and difficult of realization without the ruin of the 

5 

payers. At another place we come across the statement that because 


1. butter, op.cit .,p.54 

2 . I b i d . 

3. Hober, o p.c i t ., pp. 102-3. 

4. For a detailed description of the administrative arrange¬ 
ments in Tiloin Raj see Butter, pp.109-114. 

5. Ibid ., p.54. As far as the size of the biqh a is concerned, 
some local variations are noted by Butter. But it seems 
that the revenue-rates and the productivity of the soil 
had been recorded in the standard unit of the pakka biqha 
(21) lathss x 20 lathas ; each latha being of 100 inches). 

It would be unreasonable to think that the revenue-rate 


contd.... 




oi the hi ,h i .'venue rates the aedsants were left ujith little 
for chair b utas is tanc e. They has not even been left with the 

reaourcHs to carry on cultivation and ware forced to borrow seeds 

1 

fruft the village bankers. aishop Hober wondered how under such 

extremely oppressive conditions the peasants could still carry 

on cultivation. Thereupon he was tolo, "what can they (the 

cultivators) oo ? -- --- they must eat; and when they have 

jut the seeds in the around, they must wait till it comes up, 

2 

and then take rnhat they can get of it." 


Moreover, the peasants mere obliged to pay certain other 

ufiscal dues, which in turn formed the amount of recognised 

perguisites of the zeminda rs ♦ Thus the fau.jdar was, "authorised 

to levy for his own benefit a rupee from every zaminda*r-this 

3 

gratuity is called bhent 11 . The additional fiscal obligations 

claimed ay the superior right holders from the peasant are discussed 

4 

els ewh er u. 

Charles Elliott in his Chronicles of Oonao has given 
figures of land-revenue settled in that district by the 'Native 
Covcrniiient 1 in 1853 and by the British in 1861. The figures 
suggest that the revenue levied by the Awadh authorities, at least 


.... or the productivity of the soil was recorded any¬ 
where in kacha biqh a which was only 40/4 of the 
former. However the methods by which the revenue 
officials dealt with the local variation in the unit 
are not known. Butter, pp.82-83. 

1. Ibid .,p.4 9 

2. Heber, pp. 102-3. 

3. Out ter, p. 

4. jug the Chapters on the Nature of the rights of the 
zaminoors and of the 'Revenue grantees'. 
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in the first half of the 19th century, was not by any means 

more onerous than that levied by the British authorities, 

particularly since by 1861 the ravages of the mutiny and the 

subsequent scarcities had taken their t«frll. Elliott's 
1 

figures are : - 


P arc anas 


1855 


(i) bangariiiau, etc. 5 par punas Rs.2,99,240 

(li) Fdtehpur Chaurasi etc. 

1 p arganas . Rs.2,96,274 


1861 

Rs.2,99,033 
Rs.2,77,049 


(ilij Hurha, etc. 7 p arq anas 


Rs.3,68,416 Rs.4,67,377 


TOTAL Rs. 9,63,930 Rs. 10,333,64 


Fha k owab - Nazi rs inherited the Mug_h a 1 system of revenue 
assessment and co 11 pc tion and this seems to have been largely 
retained by them till at least 1765. After the battle of 
Buxar, inoj'uuL ’.Jan was forcod to sign a treaty with the 
Enjlish cast India Company at Dajmau*, near Kanpur. ‘Apart from 
too political implications of the treaty, the most important 
i tn.mciol clauses of the treaty stipulated a drastic reduction 
oi the i swot's army and tho payment of large amounts to the 
company for keeping its forces in Awadh. In spite of this new 


1. . Elliott, p.104. Jagdish rtaj says,"Had this state of 
affairs continued(the one prevailing under the nawab 
wazirs ) much longer a. general desolation of the country 
must nave fo 1 lowed" /j E3H0 , 1 9 58 , p . 1 04.7* This is open 
to question since he makes no comparisons with the 
flcduj r vtnuc/nr evailing in Awadh before the annexation and 
immediately after it. 
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financial oressure, trie traditional financial structure was 
maintained under Shujauddauloh, But his death in 1775 marks 
= turning joint in the history of Awadh as the British 
got a fr„sh opportunity of imposing new demands upon nis 
successor Asaf uddaulah. Under these pressures the system 
of m ansab and j3j_ir_ inherited from the Mughal empire mas 

abandoned, and the Awadh government had to make arrangements 

1 

for direct collection of taxation everywhere. 


The system of the assessment was known as ta shjihis 

while its collection from the prayers bore the name tafrgj1 . 

The amount of land revenue was assessed separately for jfbar i f 

and rabi harvests. The revenue for the autumn crops was 

divided into five monthly instalments ( gist ) , whi.e for the 

2 

spring crons the payment was demanded in four. These nine 
instalments in co^al were payable at the new moons, between 
11th 3epttmber and 12th Dune of the succeeding year. This 
rule ujs followed very strictly by the officials. In case of 
the inability of the zamindars to pay the whole amount before 
the last lunar month (l2t,h Dune) an invasion of his village 
was sanctioned by the faujdar and soldiers ware sent to attach 
ana sell away the entire property of the defaulting land- 


1. Dec especially Richard B.Barnett, North India Between 
th e t- rroi re s, Berkley I960, op. 166-192; for a discussion 
on the methods of assessment and collection of the land- 
revenue in the kingdom of Mwaah see Dagdish rtaj.'Ths 
revenue System of the hawabs of 0 udh 1 , 3 E.5HD , 19 5 A v p . 
9o-104; Purnenuu B isu, O udh and tha East India Company, 
Lucknow 1943, op. 1LCJ-133. 

N 1 d It, Qjt. c i t ., pp . 137-9. 


2. 
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holders and zamindars . 

The key point in determining the amount of taxation 
mac that it. should be in confirmity with the previous yearfe 
assessment. Thu actual settlement with the zamindars took 
place in the month of December, as by that time the rabi 
crops wore well forward, and an estimate could be made a.jout 
the quality of the expected harvest. The chakledar ordered 
the tehsi xdar to gather the land-owners of his parqana , along 
with the village accountants and g an^y-ngo by a certain date, 
when the chakl eaar encamped on the spot to receive them. The 
scene in the tent of the chakledar is described in detail by 
Elliott. First of ail the village accountant ( p atwari ) used 
to give information as to how large an area of land of such 
ana such crop was under cultivation. The q anoon qo, by his 
personal knowledge of the condition of the crops, would confirm 
the report of pa twirl . The t ehs i ldar reported on the actual 
realization made from the village during the previous year. -At 
the same l ime he gave his opinion as to whether the amount of 
the land-revenue should be raised this year or not. Most often 
suggestions of an increase came from the t ehsilda r out of 
collusion with some land-holder who might be interested in 
taking the particulars village on farm. Naturally, such 
suggestion when made was contested vehemently by the actual 


Sutter, op.cit , ,op . 100-1. 



1 
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ul.iiltc of that village who insisted that they mere already 

i uine-u iTioi, ono coulo nut pay a? mucn as haa been paid last 

"ear, jut in case the on jinal omner wished to r i loin ms 

villajp, h( had to an ( y to make some settlrmirnt mith the 

chakl tidi mith some enhancement over the last year's figure. 

u Uv r>ui “ the village mas 1 settled 1 miti the now land-holder 

mho u 1 a l a ri.Pr)L)it to raising tho amount of the tax. The track 

often wo that next yodr the t uhs i 3 dar mould renurt that the 

villa je had Diori very much over assessed, and recommend that 

tne amount of demand oe reduced to the original one, or even 

1 

lens tiiuh th 3 actual realization of the previous year. 

„ c yet little information as regards the determination 
o' th J „ Mfu o, the burden placed on the individual uoasant. 
jinn Ui , viilajf was assumed os a unit, there is tutry reason 
to Lflievt tl m h distribution of taxes among individual 
i tucunts coulo have t een very unequal anu unjust. horsovEr 
„hu jv i torn gave full liberty to the land holders to deal with 
the oea? entry ds they thought fit. 

dutter ini arms us that the land-revenue utas fixed 

2 

on Lilt Pus is of the actual cultivated area in o ig has htco 1 ding 
to mm, the rii y n of dawab Sa'aoat Ali ( 1798-1814) marked the 
cuter '-hod in the agrarian history of Aiuadh. vJith I im ceparted 


1. -iliott, op.tit .,pp . 117-9. 

4. cutter, Uu.cit ., p.94 & pp.109-114. 
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•'Lne jcrrnansnt ros.jc-rity of tr.c country*'. This was now 
'hdc.it i d .o the (JX'jtnci h<~ uT thu year, io lha su. insneis and 
Lxrrcju, 11 c ji Lht ruling ^divers, and to the rauacily of the 

.rper .ry iu:. 1 author L ty, Curing that sovereign's life, 

..nu : t n l uf L|jju lane varied from one to one and half rupee 
i iijui (1 u.) tfiL <n .. merit is ? , j, or 4 rupees p_r 

i. x j h u a u e n jcluOiR be fully levied, uithout ruin, both to 

- 1 

r a '_i_y at r, >. ?j m i n o u’* . 

,i art from ohe relatively low revenue rates then 

j r nvcai J j rg, the jeusants enjoyed some security of tenures under 

ju’rjo-jl eli K p a n. The leases and acceptance were executed to 

2 

run from , Lo 5 yt ors . Tnr<=e fiscal documents wore signed, 

c ‘-c>J-.o, -no verified by the various revenue officials such as 

tne z a i incurs , qanungps_, dio/an, feu mar and chakl edar . But 

. ft‘i „h' duotn 0 f i( i f duat *Ali in 1 b 14 the entire picture 

jnderuu-nt a change, as thereafter, "No lease has been granted 

for moil- lh.,n a year and runt is fixed at such a rate generally 

oDOVi that uf former times as to leave the farmer (ueasants) 

4 

little, i ./ond a bare suds is tanc e. " 

Tn 1 Government officials most often made the revenue- 
c ut tl aments u.ith the local Chieftains and the community brother- 

1. rubor, up .c it . ,pp . 102-3 
/. .utter, u, .ci t. , p . 24 
0 . Ibid.,p.4b . 

4. 1 hr r, pp. 10Q-1 
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,-uijus. "hr: local maunotes remitted a fixed sum to the treasury, 
i_up.il c it was left to them to assess and collect the amount from 
thi_ other members of the communities. The most notable example 
of this class has been provided by Butter in connection with 
the family of the Chatt ari Rajputs established at Tiloin in 
chak_l a Salon. The head of' the brotherhood iuas Shankar Singh, 
styled laja. He hod to pay 11.7,50,000 as land-revenue on 
behalf of' the whole brotherhood. Each member of the fraternity 
paid his share of the land-ruvenue to him. The ch akledar 
received this amount without any difficulty. The peasants of the 
Tiloin estate were assesseo very lightly, i.e. the rate of the 
araole land was P--. 2 / - per b i g h a , while oncrupcis was charged for 
newly reclaimed land. As a matter of fact, it seems that since 
such ect.'tes hud some hereditary interests, a fairly good and 
judicious system of revenue administration here prevailed. 

Butter anccribss Tiloin as, i! une pleasing oasis amidst this 

1 

wiae spre.jd socle . waste.Probably because of the existence 

of such e cates ” the district of Salon has 'long enjoyed a degree 

2 

of tranpLiiity unknown to. any other part of Gudh.-- 11 

u'h' n the ru-wa b- waz i rs made arrangements for direct 
rovt-nuc. collection through their own officials, he appointed 
i. h a 1 nir.i is , npz_i_m 3 _, ch ak l oo ~rs and tehsi loj£s . These officials 
u tp ‘b I'-ctPij to remit to the treasury whatever amount they 

1. Butter, pp. 109-114. 


I h i d. 
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iu 1 i iiJ t. i a ''urp u-.s t c i f 11 d n- such. Tht 3 /stun mius 
Knojn u *n s^ (tru-t tTunou merit). 

U ' v ru — l u 11 ctors ^’orulaj itre assisted in thtir 

i urt tv lit hirbGltory village officials such as the chaudh ar i, 

nri th , tiurijO. In case a nigher amount of the land-revtnuc 

a-, in l>L‘' u,) jn iy them, the, ^hare ot the individual village 

1 

Or fll i na”r u ^elciffiinea by these officials. Tnese 

r nu - f^J ,( ior , o a part of their duty, looked after the, 

1 u one uriif. :r t h aiea. In c _e of any difficulty, they 

2 

uCjIj i f iu n y help nun tne c a u j g ar . 

In wnut-ui Iu r^ unuff tne amlnee system nitre almost 
fr ru nnstrunts oi joying .hu specified s m m the oublic 

Li-dv .1 '/. Tn y could often enrich them® elves at the G/ci-enses 
of noth it nciu bs anu the land-no luers. The only thing these 
< . t t x i rtco u oo, mas to pay large bribes to the court officials 
so a c ii u suit f it tnLir accuunts would be dealt mith leniently, 
rlu jcvf.h til tuiy of aujadn, under the am an ee system, to juote 
n tn lion offici 1 , ms, disgraceful tale of the shameless 
s jjiIc uin o i the i 1 a i yat by ail classes, from the minister, mho 
c tuud L hmu th a throne, to the lowest peon mho served a process 
jn the / j md m , <( The s yeti in mas so designed as to succeed only 
ir th r v nun officials worked honestly and mere vicsilantly 

1 . i_ u uJ . 

. _I_bid. 

7 . nontjonury rt., ldriunis tra tive Repor t of Oudh 1858 — 9, 

. ‘ j, c l 1 1 d in ~ L-HU , 19 38, p . 10 1 . 
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'-umr \ji m _>y th_ minister in ch jr ,c of ihe revenue at Jcrtnirnt, 

ojL in i ~ L u j 1 i cfc, i. any minister iv<r tricu to know anything, 

h could l no information thb, ' 4 naws writers an in thj 

1 

' o' i 1 7_ils ' tn in]) lenmajly chiir servants.” The 

o' c m h. l ,j bo _,iven jq m d c o jair, >3 it im, iverished the 

t tc I . Ir id rno c ud: ton 1 1 a 11 y mere os cd the wealth oh che 

l v t i u g uilictors. rtn id 1 u could bo j a chorea from the foct 

diet .i i • r tv-te-Hiny of on Cngl^sh official, I'daduock, "the 

n u zr.mj ’’ ctivnu Uy one mini ter (hahmuouDd cieulah) amoun;( eo j 

to more c^an 17 1-cs of rupees"; and he estimated that the 

2 

1 am_iljj; k’ among them nearly 50 lacs of rupees yearly.'' This 

stale of a, fairs continued for long, anc! Jalji, protests at the 

u ri L'-mly , rnsviour of the 1 a in i 1 s and the ineptitude of the high 

jificLolc u co j e with them. *Tne Cmi I s of different area 

(.nic a, i j ruo r io t e) lakns of the rupees ana (shorn) ic under heads 

□ch" yjruiLj urounr and improper items of expenditure, while 

me auihiritie.- or the revenue department (in collusion with 

t' urn; d al imirntly with their accounts, and write-off the 

3 

amount (.,s irrecoverable ). u Thus the kingdom of Mwadh was 
roboed o *•' its resources by its own officials. 

Trie visit of the chak l edar in any area a for the purpose 
of rivenue collection was most dreaded by the zamind ars as well 
as the pre ants. For with him, '•the work of plunder and devas¬ 
tation commences with the uprooting of the neighbouring villages, 


isingoom of Uudh' Cal cut ta deview vo 1. 1 1 1 , 1 84 5, p . 367 . 

Ibid . , p . a 67 . 

< — ; 

l.j 1 0 1 , hi rul-ul Au za 
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1 

tu su i >' L 1 m iDiary hu^o I or nib troops." jhtn the cha kl go or 

contem j 1. too any .uve to rajs- the amount of land-ri u.enud, it 

us jj j ly n sistpu oy the lano -ho Id? r s , "the za,i m J ars 

2 

uni! th ijl lriiMcUid- 1 e adherents at the same time" took flight 
.w tne fores and muo forts," surrounded by a ditch and 

i ] i pci I i nee of living i jfnboos, througn which cannon shot carnot 

2 

j r n c txLLt.' uutt (i r cites the example of the zomindars of koin 
in p ciTl ana jdon. Tne zamxndar Isri Singh punctually remitted 
a sufn j c a .1 lac as the land-revenue, still ha thought it fit 
j maintain ^,U 1 J0 men for collecting the land-revenue and fighting 
„h j ci flc_/"V ihtn tne necessity arose. The peasants mere 
1 j '-tly j' i r "sed and held extensive farms varying from 2D to 100 

ii ha s. In lb"7, the cha k l - car kunnctilal enhanced the demand Y * 
t fj n thousr.no ruuL.es. Isri Singh, not agreeing to pay the enhance- 
r^tds, ii'us Ureo his tropps and held the village against the 
cno hlr-riTr, in til the aoproach of newly raised brigade of colonel 
fO' t rt r . The _z_nii^ju^Trs wos non, forced to retire to the neigh¬ 
bouring jun^l, artd his house was burnt down by the chakludaf. 

un of xu.on the refugee zamingars were forced to remain in 
u j 11 i. 1 o lor j i j r _ . 


out ir,oj._,_t.,5l-p4 

y • ilk 1 d . 

?. j1 ins iff, up . c 1 1 ., p.257 . 
a . utter, Oy .cit. ,0.37 
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'lit military • lament in the orocess of the revenue 

r-- ■ 

l )li :Liun mi to novo b'Ui always very irrjortant. rtogular 

fore s h uj to bo maintained to ensure the realization of the 

s uipuldti i] amount, these forces being known as the mu t 1 ai yana h. 

In crfii tn-cu forces urn- thought insufficient at the time of 

the nmv c„ t j ng sni.-ori, additional troops were recruiteo to " 

moist tin i v^nuo collecturs and revenue farmers the additional 

1 

r> crii". n r iny Celled s ehb andi. The s ehbandi troops were 
c :■ )lo w us the 1 am ils as well d< the agents of the g ag i roar 
in thi j-xli r n riod, at th° approach of every horvestineg 
s con. ii g ubu liyat cx ecu tea by the i garedar fo^ a gag ir in 
)i r vru : mb lan in 1116F/17D8, excludes the cost, of maintaining 
tn a mjiga. i n u i troops from the total amount to be paid to the 
jij_i In a cccumcnt of rtsafuddsulah ’ s reign, wp find 

- i >. - v t.'‘-:j 11 ctor saying thmt, "the r a b i harvest is 

romhjnu, ana the (numuer, of the s eh ban di troops in not 
■ja.uciv.; so it is requested that onetamjn (contingent) be sent 
u i th hn go Jehn.cjn [or the necfcsory work; when the 3 F-h bondi 
^ t ’ 0 0 p j -1 r ^ rieruited, tfiL said tai pan will bt r 'turned." 

[1 jl tn, j n pa. se.u throuih the district of jandilwh 
in tin wjuitt of hie Lour, nn found the 1 ami 1 uf the district 
o-ji .sin a com ueimble force. The district was put under the 
li p _ D r_ G . c s y t ■■’in and the 1 ami 1 Hu.ain takhsh had three regimen u s 
of n j., m uno L .ilv. guns. The suidiers of these Dattaliuns, 

1. ournctl, up. cit. , pp.166-192. 

* • L'-J 11 > 'l • 

a. I Paniu 11 ah dnujjib, pugu f-i frgaf, 113. Mbdul oalam 
collection, houLma «z u d Library, m! iU , ff-72a-b. 
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::.: v :.i , '*,, 1 ': ... torrid 1 ■ ..L’Ouf'.it to the country - i.y 

1 

t o i. th i: ■■■o :j t tout ha country suffers under." A1 li.au >h the 
s 1 dir re v •- always oxp ec toe to aucornuuny the * an; i. 1 n , snu 
to z.r j:. : hardly any occasion when their services uuer c nor 
n i-i Us d ,i. i; c; Li ectiou j r thu n venue, y ..:t the troupe arm .ic Li i i i r y 

.• ! i i \/ 1 : i; i. : . t; in a i.urkirn nuiuii Lion . The' bill iouhu mu.; J o yen 

b-: c.cry ;,h:■ urn: c, friges wars utterly useless, so much su 

tc.it ;:;i, i.-i cl'C. in on u-sseu from the district, the 'uii.il hod to, 

■r r i c i i_-.. j ; r u i In i. j i iOc ks fruit. e h e cultivators o a c. ie i.u c u t 

:cj uns to c. -ip to fire the- so lute. 11 a x Lb the h o Ip of 

.juui" ui.or i.jpis uu force, the revenue a-us collected u;i th the 
utmost harshness, and in doing so ell the limits were crossed. 

. 11 .vunuu coil, ction, it was said, "resembles rather the levying 
of ■' i i” 11 , in n bos til r coun . r y, chan the •-nforcsMi.n t of the* 

Y t 

cl iiT.c of c 1 r; x ful ruvoroign uc on his own subjects." 

burin i the mid 19 th century nwr.dh, 5 leeman as anil as 
Lc.iji ere unequivoccl in declaring the 'amiIs and other revenue 
a ? I 1 cc r.j cri !:j be i ■ • ijonaibia for increase in banditry. The 
re. crons lo !. the r u v a r :s and the 'afipr edation of the country, says 
>. a J ji, M .n. Lin-'t the settlement of the revenue upon those mho 
...ay it, it. not fiiaue in accordance with their portions and shores 
in chi:.: country - the 1 am i Is and the revenue contractors never 

1. ic man , oji .cit., p. 1 82 
, j !.:■ .lien , U . . c i t , , . 

r. -ue.-ire; I born ton, daz;g_ttyer.of thy territories 

unuer_ th- Gov ujtnmen t u f the buy t Indio dome any 
; t'Ji !.. J-.'?.*. . PJ 1 . rive r ja-icc on the don tin on t o f I nd io, 

L * a ij._n i • , ,j . 5 7 . 
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respecteo the ajr> ..unr and having the. u 1 jtotion to misf 

the amount, they npyir -jl lowed tlu due. hue to the shrue 

1 

holder." At unotfur place Loiji soys lh > L >< ic lOuld havt 

x 

orevailed, "if the 1 jmil hod jiven half jr L lj the i f c u 
a leLdion tuo cited ori instance flow the uuluci, of fiuhjnnaji, 
where th‘ j hhwoju Ivuhammud m mlpii o lh< t da * U 

of the goueiriiiien L dtiujnd on ihi vjI|j|p lUiii i i Ij uU - tut 

j 

they (the owners) refused to pay" uhil- no 1 nr t illu , )."r 

of the locality agreed to pay the cnh-nc o r a l o” r venue; one 

this led to the aeoredetion unc In ilessntss l i tni urea. 1 i 

followers of one lond-holocr 'met wind, lunufrcJ t.nd luerit 

duwn the village ano killed his ^the uruuu.. o rn i 1 ~; brother 

4 

with his two sons. 1 

The revenue collectors huu b 1 an h Jo r sounuclc jp j 

number of occasions for thu lr nejli^tnce in p rfui.i in_, the 

duties, and giving a free hand to oepUQdtorr, u no hi]huay 

rubbers. Slumon mo'id char jus the 1 am a 1 of uur paced birenoro 

j ingh for his, "notoriously conmvinp of ih t crimes (un$~ 

robbery) from a consciousness of utter inooility to cjntend with 

b 

the land-holders who commit them". nt th _ume time, uut arc 

informed that he had a big force at his oisoosal, "sufficient 

u 

to keep in order a district five vimcs u r JLirip." His forces 


The third section of the chapt r two of h ir ~t-u 1 - 
Muza* is entitled, "A up cm tun Oi the occurrtnces 
of aepredations and mureai <• a n.uli of the aroi- 
trary m.nnpi of the JJT W Is ann r venue cu 11 ec tors" f f . 
1lb-22u . 

Ibid .,f. 1 u 

alieman, vol.II,pp.^21-'. 

Hold.. 

1 oi d ., j a ■ ; /1 -/_ 

I bio. 


1. 


2 . 

y a 

4 „ 

b . 
6 . 
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incluoua onp jonnisjr buttuliun, / u1i i t ~r j A ilion, and the 

j JGi od battalion. bine juns utin a c^.uuururi jT horses uere al> j 

.1 

k ep t by him. 

The fact mas that the 1 * * 4 aini Is one u h r rionu; office ’1^ 
were often in collusion rith the !■ n!( r= s, the rJ mcr-ganqs. 


In 

thi 

1 cuury 

u o t 

hi , 

1 our 

j 1 m in 

f i f .j • j no , 

it ui n\ 

) 1 ie . r 

CP 1 , 

" r uf 

fa. 

ins rec 

i J i n 

, in 

the w 

,jm, oi 

, n t rn i 

fii o u r i n 

i V x i ] a 


to 

O F 

f ound 

in thu c 

amp of 


. '' t v • n 

if :n c ' 

t-jiii 1 1 s 

lui ri r i j t 


in lboiju e with such elements, they 'jet 1 j: v r,L.:ors 't ) oio 
in uunijhing defaulters oi the u u n^ed u> i >ullirs union i the 

3 A 

1 on d-hu Id er s . 11 The r u > > u r L t \ L not, L v . 1 i m c i n c _ m j ] - , 
h ljj od the ] c )lt( r to realize the J nc-rn m ml i i lie! i c oirfi- 

i 

cilty; and in rmiorn ot this, he hui ni , vu uj Iheii ut t \ v it i es. 

The 1 "mil of Uurocubad ,(uja uirunara j in jn, says a leeman, 

M acpuieces in ail the atrocities cuinmitcea b\ tnesi uJuLtrs, ar,u 

is in consequence, able to collect his ri.vnucs uno secuie the 

4 

f auours of the court. '* 

The L't ulru. collectors us l Ij mj!m conciliatory 
gestures towards the big land-holders su u to fiukt than agree 
to (jay the land-revenue. They even uj nt Li iht extend u! givin] 
an aoslute increase in rheir short of njnr^r, l! rch, was qui .s 
contrary to the royal oicer„, Fn-.y onced Uuj ni j h ^nd influential 
officials at the court to get <= notion for Jin mci oared chile 
°f th e nan kar. In c r e, it urn nut s -r,c eitt to, Lhi o _ fFr, w ir.j 

1. i u id 

2 . I_b i q 

5 . I_t_j.d 

4. Ibi d 
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i ..in — 1 1 j 


L_ ST O u, 11 *J 


L 

11 L - 

lie to l h , 1 J * i 

ills <miU to o 1 L,r ed Ln.i L 

III nil ! J 

i 

h i 

j i l r i , r, l n t 11 , 

1 t u j u h l mere.)' i 1 t o 1 

l, h _ n <, f i k t r ) 


1 


i • [jjtU. ■ 


>/i! 


Lh' 


L 1 - |J u , T ! , - mi 1 i L 
: j iuii j i ;li i i nc, ! u. II i 
« „. w uuliJ !)■ Aioukcd 

u i- i j _ L • Jiii_ j 
i i j, j. l , dii r l \j 1 r u 
-O.i ji ij,. 11 L u i the _n.j 1 i 


.ry ,'uici c y the _ v - iiu.- ,j1 „ ^ j - - 

] iij-nblut-is of \/'.n ui u i r i nu iri , 

u / t r jj ,t^ L uJ in Hue j. uui 

.,i .,ny di" hicul t j ri 

■ u, * l.-ers oort at liber t,y Lu .i‘.k 

b i'ijius f'ur,'* oL'ndini] him the .iiu 
2 



3 T t i-i j i tco-iion ■ anu heavy ..iliiry, 1 * The i-njlish civil and 

milit.ij., Ji Tit i i oi-ic utlvisuu to t<crcioe the utmost cjuujn 

!> 

ud'ijp til. y Luiiiiiiuo ’huith tm rjuisition of the jumil." 

Tht Ln'Ijsb ffuiucnt to the cuurt o p huodh lord baiijie iniorrnea 

tht- juhiio; i.n :j 1 in IbLJt oh., l, ‘‘he tanc tionco it t u e of 

uriui-h li-uo.js) after a ci r r Tul ana minute inveo ti jation of 

4 


Ltcn nn- 1 v r y c-c." Yet British orno and uou, a more v nib la/ad 
oa j nd ir cr iiu ina u _y by the , i emiJ.s in punishing the 1 or c tendt-a 
r Oils' no ji',/. iwtin^ tne country that it ujjs cu.jLe led by 

5 

r'liLijn in Kd ■ thu, L suth asoi' tanee be discontinued a 1 top o t h i r . 


,-iD ji '-shout or tht- jm.jri i c system in-, the p a b z s yr i r m , 
The fit,, i,i u. p d to assijn a portion of tht land from his estate 


J.still* 

FjDj'o_i_ ! n p_yo_r_et don Bul_t.,_ t ions iii; 8th 2- j n.l77[, [j r ,I 
_/ 1 Ini . 

I' _i_u. 

_u _ l J llu, 1 ' L , , . 1 l 1 
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to che cjtii u nuont uf the troous in orner tu collect lo p 
r w v • r. u e p e j .y adun.s lu n i s troujb , j.nca ihe soldiers 

i no! it j b Lo.'ir only mean^ of 1ivi1 ihooo,' tney use'd Lo 

1 

^j.l u _/ u.Pounc eith ;h[, unust harshness. j 1 1 in r> crscrioes, 
n g p i il, Lht Lokulomo ^dz (uIoujl to collect and oay o 
c.rtcin .un, ror jiu^h the i ,i.jLc is htlu liable ths i tr djn 
til iii i> mi presumably lu-kalami w / j ana Lhd m as u I i gub z 
^pliijjt pay thf- collector or troops i sum u/hich the cotwnunu mt 

may bt u_l to collect. In the second method the jjork jf 
th . coll Colon U--S c rried out cy the commandant anu his soldiers. 


1 

"m on 

uj tries, "If they ctn’t collect it 

from 

the s 

jle of 

ll 

tn e 

erj.r j r the seoson, they „ei^e and 

sell 

the s 

tuc k 

no 

th ^ 

,:jj sty of all kinds to be found on 

the 

es la t 

c; an□ if 


tnis 111 no L sur r ioo ? they .dll not scrup le to si ize <md ceil 

2 

tfo oj-i.i.-i u-ind children." jtill l,liLu strange ly this system 

j< • uhOL.nc .o b 1< s opjrf-'" lur to the peasantry than the actual 

cjldctiun of lh . nn-n u.pu? by the na z i m or that area himself. 

L. .lji -i.i uns, the jcujdl mechanism of the uob_z system I 


Hn jf'icir i, ofstr j o; the military forces posteG in the 
ana. If any hoc -.mounts outstanding for payment of Lhe 
? .lories of ins trooos, he aould suomit the gabz for one lac uf 


ruji 


a tore 


flu. 


„© 


1 . 

* • 

3- 


die eii’o n. Qu . c i t. , op 
jlcu.iiun, 0- . c_i_t ., op 


L 


Os( J t t tfj) , 


140-1 

140-1 
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L !l ,x 

jv r tlut if jn 

of 1 1 

M of 

the 

artillxLy hud 

Uil J .11 

. - 1o,UUd ou. 

xl nei 

no, he 

uou 1 

u n 3ka u clciiti 

J X J1 1 U 1 

ruo us in j t j! 

1 j 1 1 

iru 1 of 

in 

jft mi th tn . t 

1 1 t i U J 1J 

unj t aj~v 1 u 

" one 

1 1C . 

< 1 1 th 

bio tti in j uh r 


lh i i- i jh u on e 1 j _L u oul 1 corn ipmc o aj _na l ► o o f jn e 

. u >, jn r no h it uuir La dim in oca rrum thru. Thu z unuTia 

iru 1*" I s i j._ i ilso iiilj'itil m various joys. m number 

l, f i jsj e° r< ltu: u oy „hi cjrr.iiandc.nt umju Wtnuuj 

i c„ , 3u <- lusum-a | o 7 Tn u, rjs iojnj, t j l oana an3 

^ z " 'l~rid. Th ^ off ictrs alone, jtre the uunoficiarus o c tnes 

j.r n H i Tus, bu/s Ldji, the tioups ujer a to rsmnn sdtiefico 

uitt t n u.r gov, one t r Mt tow un occasion 0 remained unpaia for 

o n_i the ol feu j y or. jonc ame 0 the entire amount auc i ea 

1 

b , 1 1 itjcci., nd he saldii-rs jot nothing. 

- il 1 n curt ,n >- j u p 11 from the n 0 uicl of 

_ul in u r . ir „ ,hL rby tern. The n -.zirn , a ud all 

djij t o 3 r j lid/ uibi ju hru, tn* head of the blunuapur estate, 
ell loth sr j Fuitted -is. 50 , 000 /= regularly to the Government, 
s"l j 3 " rnuor to enter into agreement oath a body of the trooos 
id ) 1/ 1 urn 11 months oa y out uf the r l v onue-co 11 crc t luns of the 
tns-inu year. Tne troops i/cre to qive the receipts for the ful 
amount of the arrears 0 iuir pay. These receipts, in turn, 
ier to t 0 -or roeJ to the darbar as the na zim Jajid *li might 
_ t cr Jit for tnc amount m has previous years accounts. hs 

L_ I 1 j 3 , O t J .Lit, * 


1 


I f . 4 ha-44 b. 
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j u ,111 j , j i ! (1 i 1 i i t nr, 1 y i< . 1 j , )' w l’/= irum t h u u m ( jnL jinci' 
t ir ;,u s j r j tin you jy it d r tiuojb, sm- uju „ wOt into 

l, f i, xn ni ,,nG sLbj ij c‘ < J to mo t cruel mdigini ci es . 

I, iijulj nil o l u ;,. u.ipu It t this war a solitary 
m rt ii,i .; _> n.h ,jr i xc - j u u common jhc numenon urnon.) the 

nT^jmc j 1 <. u) , iiul, 7h (_ y but rowed iarje sums up tne Dosis 

u the l > i ul‘ ji tie ensuing yuur. The work of rivunub- 
c * lit oo l on - ntructec to uhe tL ups whose pay claims hac 
* c ilm into the u r. -<rs. It uus cui.n.ion for these troops either 
j o'- ie crons or to ca tract the douole amount from the 

u utor:. 7 i ^ruct^cn uj jo soio tu be "the source of much 

'l 

l 

1 Vll« 

rn ,J_l y- J 't iii i,i’ introduced only ubun rhi mu s t a , j i r 3 

r ' ri - ' 1—Li— - rt up3j 1 u to “nfurct oo/rrunt in .,ny jjjy. Thi 

o< ai.uont. u i u ' ‘rou[):, ;h r n t 1 in] , osr i~n uf their 

i ljniTicnl, -i j - 1 01 > r 10 l e J the whole produce for themselves. Thuy 

h.u little litjrid for the rights o c the zemindT rs 01 the ueasants. 

t\i Lh- 'Ou r -i f t ret if the system, the troops were rendered unfit 

I any ox 1 of mi lx 1 01 y servne ,r- all their time was consumed 

in irunnij a or r inq t tu r, Is in their respective 'estates'. The 

c u i J1 e r r >ell a 3 tne officers oore converted into "manorial 

2 

iJiMioPui'ii 0, ( hu worst po.uble description.” They used to 

1 . ul d.un, vol.I, p.Bd 
Ib id ., \/o 1 .1 , p . 86 
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i„ u 1 rjo te u f i oh i o the anrun -e s/aai 
u x j 11 l - minis txjn h u such inr.ulU oefec ts as to 
1 u.i‘ i„ o srr-ti n b rymhere. Tht experiment mode by Mir 
'L jn i ’ ,[i ipj ot thb v idency, tu implement this 

i x. n i _i_ pj jnort i jj it ,ucci j wfully, ul lf-ot roi j 

r ”, i or h raj.uin i, jjuh Jv- rtijn of -mjaci /nil jb/h, 

h li j 11 i j di iiils - ii r . i in n t o I l h e kin jlIoiii . hf inn , 

''t . . , n j."o -nn uodjulob, the. ^nme minister, :u ; noted 

u j mm r r ’ „ ^ la l. k bhc uSoiunnent of in area onu 

i i n fib ’hi jro o^pd iifuim th r . Hi OiirLod to the proposal 

- n the i jn t itnn, l n ut tn it should d& no intf rf ertnefa from any 

u .i t li . nci Ot -illy, hr ujfo nnusted the 1 ll liqa of tJijnorr. 

■nil ou i i -s lo L, 1 i nil d * un.;, di-out unE lac of rupees, its 

i/Uibpj r u . n r-ined if ruujh up H r use ion, ond she total 
it ii xitx3fi fr in. the area rinii r mc.tded Ho . t>0,000/=. Mir Hasan 
h_nicli j - Dmi u “ tnu tu,j, contrary to the practice of 


1 


Hi „, vo 1.1, 


r 

• c t 


6 
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ncLn if j / 1111 l \ nur nl "ick ] , <ffio c fcul n d i u-uli j t r _ 

2 „h ih j m a i nd fh c un rb, jhprev r thi 1 it 

1 l fj h , <.-11 i lru r , i'i c lu.recj.tdry z_;iiancj"rj, ho 

v jO hunr ii j ^ j i i. \n ] i i - c <m d re tit of trio r< , lcuy 

u! the ir <■ m Quo *~cimiIs , r turned nd entered into a^rF enunts 

i i th rur n.-cii. -> stdblic c ri su^h <j judicious ystem of 

the r njii' Luh i uun in t h c ji j, Juit the z -mu roars used to 

° i n d 1 i r v r jr th n tit , uiy without any demand or talbjny 

I ein i ill „j t h ofi. ,t hi ‘ n j o F th.. year fu r Hu-dn jjas 

.cue lu a r yosit i „ . 7 L), 00 C/= in the nujab's treasury after 

i-ri n ( ii th 1 Fumus incj.red in the adminis tratiue arranje- 

mini*'. T'i t J(ujn f uf tht u t j u > c m ;uitp oiQS|Jtrju« .ind 

occt u~ j nu it xV mu b i kiujh d ot c nic feuer. The outstanding 

iccCi oil \j to y i v l j. r r a an mu tjkon as <j cnulicnjc to treir 

jtnont/ uy thi o‘ fields on u tht cujrt favour: ni-s. Hc.net 

lu u ° i ]i uic c Ills d si in.it nt and n®u/ officials litre 

j u j t c j.n hi i c f . Jrc j r the new officials the territory 

1 

i “Lurrit tht, u tudtun n tuhiLh fir Hasan haa rune it. 

The uJiK] riy uf tne diunn system ujos airectly 
. jp U lied by tnu hi th ortiuiul: u~ the Ndu/ab. T h e ^maJLj^u z £rs_ 

t rt di an uc t n isc * ^i _i 1 o mi th the consent ot these 

j ( it i i_. i 1 y n(re U|A u lu to collect the niunue as p i r 
v/illdije Liiii,; l, r i j it th r 'nu u the y lf r uih t T;pv/cr culltction 


1 


no 


t 1 -. 16b -19 a . 
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I 

could be made was remitted to the treasury of thajnawab. .If 

any amount was left to be realized, it was debited to the 

l 

account of these malguzars . Apart from collecting of the 
revenue, they were expected to make customary gifts to the 

* amils and his establishment. 

During the later period of the Awadh administration 

i 

the amanee system of became subject to as many evils as the 
ijara system. When the authorities used to assign an area 

* 

•• ^ r* 

to the * ami1 under this system, they used to take an iqrarnama . 
from him, just as the mustajirs used to qive qubuliyat. The 

* amils * iqrarnama was the effect that a stipulated amount 
of j ama * would be paid to the treasury at the end of the year 

I 

and in case of his failure to discharge the obligation, he 
was to be held respon.ible for the default. The nawabi esta¬ 
blishment attached to the a mani district had little say in 
the affairs of the 1 ami I . Th e c ami1 used to realise large 
amount of customary gifts which were above to the amount stated 

in igrarnama -. Thus large fortunes might be made by r amils 

/ 

from such extra levies. After the appointment of the * amil 
to an amani district, he would show large amounts of deductions 
on account of the expeditions sent against the t* aaluqadars ; 
similarly a number of fictitious accounts were submitted to 

the court. On occasion the stackness of the statis supervision 

• - > 

over the activities of these 1 amils , enboldened them so much 
that they realised the revenues of an < ilaqa f , but did not pay 
anything into the nawab 1 s treasury. Indeed Lalji laments 
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that t,he r L?ya suffix more hardship in the hands of these 

1 

1 jI [I lL3 s » than b/ the rov^nuL collectors of the musjta jirjs . ,i! 

often rcv-nue arrang tenants ware made uith large 
common 1 ty-uro therhouds in the areas ujhare caste ties mere 
strong. Fneir chiefs, styled to jus, in their turn made 
a i ] r > .in n to atn the heads o their minor branches. Areas, 
where such arroiv, m^nts existed, were fri o from the interference 
of the chok 1»rarr : and ’amils, that the peasants enjoyed 
some security of tenures. The rate of assessment, too, 
r err, unac a i-.c’ nuvt already seen in one case, "at the old 
standard oi 2 .Ts. p ~r bio h a of ola arable soil and 1 dt. per 

oi ; ha for newly reclaimed land; generally, the rates in such 

2 

u.tr-los woo aoout two-thirus of wnat prevailed elsewhere. 

Francis huchonan m his survey or the mughal sarka r of Jorakhpur 

found thui, the hereditary chiefs the revenues to the treasury 

or trie Is at the case mi_,ht be, while they "managed their 

, 3 

ectotes by letting i ach mauz a ur d_eh to a fe ri tia o r / S> i kmi . 11 

Tnese bi_rtiasg were the hereditary chiefs of their brotherhoods, 

and the ,wrangemont was made with the brotherhoods rather than 

ixth tnt individual chiefs, as the ablest member of the brother 

h rod w -s :hosen by the members tneinselves to represent their 

i ntbi ea t with the ra ja . In c is v of his discharging the duties 

dishonestly, his oismissrjl could be procured by other members 

of the orothernood. In case the raja was dissatisfied with 

1. .1 b_id_. , ff. 2 2b-z5d. 

- . tettor, u ) . 1J9 ■-114 
■or tin, c j . c i t ., p.b4d 
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the conduct of the fair b i a , he iuould appoint a mah to from 
the same clan to perform duties in pltjce of -the dismissed 
|? i r t i a . In such arrangements the proprietary rights of the 
peasants were not protected as they couLd be evicted at the 
will of the raja, and the q ubu liyats, if made, ran for a 
short period. Still since most of the cultivators were the 
members of the same brotherhood, and the ra;ja had to depBnd 
upon there support at times of emergency, oppression of the 
peasants in respect of tenure and assessment was often avoided. 
In course of time, due to the internal conflicts and laxity of 
caste-ties and the effects.of indebtedness, the power of the 
local chiefs ( rajas ) faded away. This process, in turn, 
offered an opportunity to the 1 urn iIs and' . ‘ revenue officials 
of the nawab-wazir to assert their authority over the Chieftains 
in demanding regular payment of the revenues. The situation 
was supposedly tolerable under S.huja' uddaula, but Asafuddaulah 
formed out the entire region to one Col. Hanny, on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Governor General. This gentleman adapted such 
v lent measures in the collection, as to depopulate the 
country' 1 . The traces of such destruction of the country's 

1 

agriculture were to be perceived even after a number of years. 

The system of making arrangements with the local chief¬ 
tains scums to have continued in the southern districts of 
■Huiadh during the first half of the 19 .h c. Butter, while 


martin, val.II, ap. 546-48. 
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descricing the unique administration of the Tiloin estate 
in salon district, says that the chief of the chat t ari family 
jno jii:inkur Jinuh, who uj^ s styled Haja of Tiloin. • He 
usee to uay As.7,50,000 for the whole Tiloin zarnindari to the 
ch akleo.Tr. The payment was made regularly without oicing any 
pretence to the chakle dar for making any attempt at undue 
exaction. The five broth ors of Shankar Singh were also 
courteously styled raj as, while his nephews were called Thakur 

they remittee the specified revenues of their share to Shankar 

/ 

Singh punctually. In case the sub-z aminda rs showed any 

defiance, he was, "left to be dealt with by the chak lsdar, 

who puts him in fetters, and levies the rent from the ra 1 iyats . 11 

The z arn indar was not released, 11 untill he (gave) security for 

1 

the future regular payment". Apart from the such occasions, 

the cha kl ed^r could never make any undue oemano from the 

This being known to the neighbouring zarninda r as 

well, "they sometimes make suscessful appeals at Lucknow, against 

2 

the chk 1 edars 1 exactions." 

Lesions the above revenue arrangements, the chief 
method tii,played unoar the nawab-wazirs for the purpose of revenue 
cuJ lection was the i ja ra or contract system. By employing thl, 
method, the nawabi Government ensured a fixed amount for the 
treasury establishment. Under this system the muta 1 iynah and the 


1. 
2 . 


butter, up. 109-' , 14 

o., jb 
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sehbanai troops were maintained and paid for by the revenue 
~ 1 

formers thersolves. Even the hereditary officers serving 

in the i pra villages nrre also paid their salaries by. the 

.. 2 

rLvenue-cuntractors. The system had become so popular that 

the land-grantees (a 1 immadjTrsJ started making farming arranye- 

3 

rnunts mi th the mustajirs_ in the villages of their grants. The 

ijar adars had of course, no salary or land grant in view of the 

services otrforined by him but as Butter put it, ’’the difference 

betwten tne sum, which he has for the year engaged to pay into 

rne public treasury," and the amount which, with the military 

power u' the st le at his cur.imand he can levy from the zaminuar , 

4 ‘ " 

canstituteG his income. In case of the natural calamities 

the i .larai ar could oe provided some relief by allowing a 

deduction, and by not insisting for the full amount for which 

the contr ct had been made. 


In theory the contractors could have an interest in 
improving the lot of the peasontry and raising the productivity 
of the soil, thus to generate a larger peasant’s surplus. The 


1 . h qubu liyat deed executed in 1116F/1706, by one Diler 
khan for a jagir in pargana Sandila, stipulates a payment 
of ’ .22000/- to the j oqlr aar. This excluded the cost of 
maintaining sj h-bandi troops and p eshkash to f au j d ar, 

/nI -1467 ( 1 H6/17D8 j" 

2. (^ 1234/1838). This pargana was issued to the 
chakle*d?3jr of 3andila to enquire the complaint of a village 
2 <otj“r_i regarding his pay claims against the mustaji r. 

3. Jj ^Tth a.Y. of fc-riukhsiyar). The village in question 
or^ongert to k'u 11 a Miramuddin and was situated in sax War 
Banraich, while the 4 rantee’s headquarters happened to be 
ct Lucknow, (f irony i Mahal papers are preserved in the 

vi ^rtiuent of History,nrU, Aligarh). 

4. B 1 L er, p. 99. 
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tenure of the contract was for a number of years and the 

□aying an increase in capacity of the peasants uiould have 

benefited i>r conti'-store themselves. but this was not so in 

uractice. ..'ajia 1 i , the nazim of h artapuarh, under whose 

i i or a lay the t a 1 2 a 11 u n a of hunoone in parqana kawabg un j , 

designedly discouraged the cultivation of the district in the 

hope that none else should venture to form the revenues of the 

ns trice -i Lh such a scanty tillage and so he ujould go on 

1 

retaining ins contract on more favourable terms. The treasury 
incurred haevy losses on account of the oppressions of these 
contractors, but the high officials of the state too were a 
jdrty in such designs. 4ajid Ali, the nazim , had a balance 
of r .12 lues, when he was replaced by another nazim ; but says 
bleemon, he would g t the oalance written-off from his name 
by paying Us.2 lacs in bribe to the minister and other influen¬ 
tial persons at the court, and just paying Rs . one lac to the 

treasury. Ironically there was no bar impoeed upon his getting 

2 

a contract for some other district subsequently. 

During the last quarter of the 18th century about 85/4 of 
the total g am a 1 of the kingdom of .Awsdh was formed out to the 
revenue contractors. About 1780 there were 18 big and small 
contractors, but the bulk of the territory was in the hands of 
4 revenue farmers controlling 65/o of the total j ama . These wax ° 

1. dl'-eman, oo. 114-5. 


2. Ibid, 
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Wlmas <Ali Khan, '^inuddin Khan, Bhawani Singh and Ghulam Husain 

Khan. The table prepared by R.B.Barnett is reproduced here to 

show the relative position of the contractors and the deductions 

claimed by these revenue farmers c. 1780. Since most of the 

columns are self explanatory, they need no comments. However 

i'L nof bd assumed that the cost of the collection 25.2 fa 

of tho total jam a 1 collected) and the deductions (l2.9fo of the 

total jama 1 collected) claimed by the contractor had in any 

1 

way increased during this period. There exists a q ubuliyat 

deed executed in 1116F/1708 by one Dilawar for a ,j aq ir in 

p arqana Sandilah, having a j ama * of 41 lacs dams . (=Rs. 1,02,500) . 

In all, excluding the cost of maintaining the s ehbandi troops 

and peshkash to faujaar, Hs.22D0l/~ were to be paid to the 

2 

jagirdar in two instalments - here, therefore, the 'military' 
expenses amounted to well above 2C "/a. 

Buchanan in his survey of uorakhpur points out that 

the 1 amiIs apuointeu by the nawab's government generally took 

the revenues on farm from tho government. They then made their 

own settlements with the land-holders for thp period of their 

tenure. But these agreements were haroly over respected as the 

intentions of the contracting parties were contradictory; the 
to 

'amils wantod/establish their authority over the chieftains by 


1. R.B. Birnett, pp. 181-191 
2 . [\ KI 14 87 . 
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pretending a settlement, while the land-holders sought to 

procure the help of the 1 ar nil a.ainst their adversaries. 

wlthoujh the 1 ami1 s dealt with these chiefs quite firmly, 

they die not wish generally as tu luwer their prestige and 

status. iuch a policy on part of the 1 ami Is had created such 

conditions that tho actual amount of the revenue was - 

1 

quito unconnected with the settlement." uftenly it was 

that ‘'some governors l 1 ami ls j were unable to collect as much 

2 

revenue) as much they paid to the nawab." But generally, 

the , qmiic_ ustd to accumulate a great deal of wealth and power 

durinj the tenure of their contract of which they were often 

3 

deprived of all on their return to the capital. 

During the first half of the 19th century, the nazims 
and cha klada rs generally held entire districts on contract, 
all the big and small estates of the district falling under 
tnoir jurisdictions. These officers enjoyed practically 
unlimited cowers in their dealings with the ta 1 a 1luqadars . 
Indeed the visit of the cha kledar to a village of the land¬ 
holders was thought to be a natural calamity, and the zemindars 
used often to prepare for battle at the news of the approach 
of an oporessive chak led ar . Generally, the zamindar retired 
the neighbouring junqal with his family and immediate retainers 


1. (Martin vol.II, p.549. 

2. Ibid. 

3 . 


Ibid. 
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after making a summary lev/ a f Lha rc-vnues from the culti¬ 
vators. hut on such occasions the disk 1 ed ar too used to 

realize the dovainment dues from the very some pocr oeasants, 

1 

<jjha had oircaay paid the levy to the zemindars. 


1 . 


Lutter, pp. hO-1 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ZAMINDARS 

(A) Zamindirl rights and their nature : 

The Zamindars formed a hereditary class of superior 

rights holders. There were a number of local synonyms used 

to designate the holders of these rights in Awadh. For 

example, the term satarhi appears in our documents as an 

interchangeable word for zamindari under the formula# * zamindari 

known as satarhi ! In the earliest available sale-deed from 

Akbar’s reign (988/1580 A.D.) we find a group of 13 muqgaddams 

selling jointly their satarhi known as biswi' in the village 

2 

of Manchankapur in parqana Sandila. In another sale-deed 

(994/1586 A.D.,)# the term milk has been used for satarhi so 

- 3 

that the right alienated is styled ' milk-dar-imlak-e-satarhi 1 2 3 . 
In yet another sale-deed of the 17th century the word mllkiyat 
has been put as an equivalent for satarhi # but the papers 
from the subsequent century (c. 1763) use the same formula 
with the addition of a conjunction viz.# ' milkiyat and 
zamindari known as satarhi 1 , thus seemingly making milkiyat 

1. Allahabad 310 (1198/1783) and 415 (1198/1783). 

2. RAA-1165 (988/1580 A.D.). 

3. Allahabad-317 (994/1585) by this deed# some Brahmans had 
sold their# ' mllk-dar-imlak-e-satarhi & sal 1 of the ten 
villages to^one Miyan Aman for a consideration of 1560 
sikka-e-muradi , The rights and the privileges transferred 
by way of this deed were numerous. 
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~ 1 

and zamlndari into two distinct rights. A sale-deed (c.1720) 

speaks of ' miIkiyat rights, in satarhi * and other zamindari 

2 

rights as two different things. The Persian word haftdehl 

(one-seventeenth) is also found as a literal equivalent of 

— 3 

the word satarhi during the later period. 

Another set of sale-deeds from pargana Bilgram, sarkar 
Lucknow, give the formula milk-i-khotl (proprietary right in 
khoti) to designate the superior rights in village. The 
earliest of these documents (c. 1540) sets out the sale 
mllk-i-khoti of a certain village for 100 tanka *Adli . These 
rights included control over trees, streams, ponds and water 
channels! Again in two 18th century transactions, the term 
milk had been applied to denote fiscal perquisites. These 
included rights over trees, streams, ponds, mahat and 
khaildari water and jungle rights (j alkar and bankar )f 


1. Allahabad-435 (1110/1698). 

2. Bilqlram - 40 . 

3. Allahabad-199 . 

4. Sharaif-e-’Usmanl , p. 120. 

5. The sale-deed (c. 1716) records that the 17 biswa mata * 
of village Posinda and 15 biswa mata * of village 
Shaikhanpur was in hagg-wa-milk of the executants by 
virtue of the inheretance. These rights were sold in 
consideration of Rs.650/- only. See Ibid ., p.82. While 
in another deed (c.1741) 6 biswa mata 'o? village 
3hanknapur was mortgaged for *5!s7 77/-. The buyer was 
to enjoy the benefits of malikana from crops, mehat , 

khIldari , j alkar and bankar till he gets back the amount 
of mortgage. Bilqlram-64 T1154/1741). 
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18th century sale-deeds from parqana Sandila, sarkar 
Lucknow lead us to infer that mllkiyat rights derived from 
satarhi and other superior rights were quite different from 
the right to appropriate the land-revenue ( haqq-e-akhaz-e- 
kharal ) as these two rights over the same village could be 
sold separately. In 1759, one Shah Muhammad Akbar All sold 
his milkiyat rights derived from satarhi and other zamindarl 
rights over two blghas of land in village Khajurpati, parqana 
Sandila, for the sum of Rs.6/-. But the right to appropriate 
the land-revenue over the same .land was not sold then. This 
was subsequently transferred in exchange for a plot of the 
residential land in 1763. But in the same year this plot 
of residential land too was sold in consideration of the sum 
of Rs. 15/-* from these figures we may take it that, assuming 
these prices to represent the capitalised values, the 
zamindar l income from his own rights was about 2/5th of the 
land-revenue. Surely, it was not an insubstantial amount. 


1. Allahabad-355 (c. 1759), 439 (c. 1763) and 443 (1763). 
Of course there are other cases as well, where the 
zamindari rights and the right to appropriate the land- 
revenue were sold separately. But as a result of gaps 
in the chain of the documents a^comparision with the 
capitalised value of the zamindarl rights could not^be 
attempted. In 1760 one Ain-ud-ciin sold the zamindarl 
rights over one biqha for Rs.3/- excluding the right 
to appropriate the land revenue, which was subsequently 
sold in exchange of a residential plot of land. See 
Allahabad-432 (1760) and 444 (1766). 
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As for the substance of the zamindarf rights the 

documents from Sandila# Bilgiram and Khairabad established 

the fact that possession of village ponds# and water 

channels} including water products such as Shali-e-abi- 

khudrau ('self-grown' paddy crop in water) and mahiglri 

(fishing rights) flowed, from the possession of superior 

right over the village. A sale-deed of c. 1580# which we 

have referred to earlier also# specifically speaks of the 

sale of the right to collect the self-grown paddy crop in 

2 

water# alongwith satarhi rights of village Manchanchapur. 

Similarly# another sale-deed (c.1769) records the sale of 

1 milkiyat-wa-zamindari known as satarhi # 8 of the village 

Tamorkha alongwith the fiscal claims over Shali-abi (water- 
- 3 

paddy) and ahigiri (fishing). If members of the menial 
caste trespassed on this perquisite of the superior-right 
holders, they were obliged to pay some fine in addition to 
the malikana perquisites. A ba'Inama executed by a group 


1. In every deed selling the zamindari rights in Awadh for 
these three centuries always"contained a recitation 
regarding the sale of wells, pond, tanks and likewise 
other things. Indeed in some documents wells# ponds# 
and tanks are styled as the 'necessary paraphernilia 

of the village ( ) NAI - 2125 (c.1667). 

2. RAA-1165 (c. 1580) In this deed the sale of the 'Wells 
streams and the paddy crop grown in water' has been 
listed alongwith a number of other rights. 
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of kahars (c. 1638) of p arqana Sandila contains a pledge to 

pay Rs. 18/- in cash and 35 mounds of Shali-e-abi on account 

of their unauthorised poaching in the Jatar Tank in village 

Mahsona. They further undertook to pay annually Rs.7/« and 

35 mounds of the said crop to the heirs of the Qazi. In 

case of default# the heirs were at liberty to evict the kahars 

from the pond* Fishermen were similarly required to pay a 

fixed amount by way of malikana to the holders of the superior 

rights in case they made use of the ponds and tanks situated 

in their villages. A parwana issued to the gumashta (agent) 

of the 1 aqirdars of Sandila (c. 1612) records that since the 

time the village of Mahsona had been made over to Qazi Abdul 

Razzaq and his brothers, one Sita mehtar alongwith his group 

of fishermen had been fishing in the ponds of the said village 

without paying any amount by way of hagg-e-malikana t to the 

Qazi. It was ordered that the trespassers be directed to use 

the ponds only with the permission of the Qazi and should 

pay him the amount of malikana ' for the use of the ponds on 

the previous occasions as well. From a hukmnamah (c, 1846), 

# 

it appears that even a legal remedy was available to the 
superior right holders against any encroachment upon such 

3 

perquisites. 


1. NAI-1454 . 

2. NAI-1596 . 

3. NAI-1398. 
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At the same time separate proprietary rights over 
water-use could also exist. Indeed an imperial farman of 
Shahjahan (c. 1629) forbids the shlqdar of the village 
pargana Sandila from dismissing one Asi, a kahar by caste, 
from the office of the muqqadaml (headship) of the said 
village. It also purports to recognise the hereditary 
right of the said mugqadam over the village. He was permi¬ 
tted to carry on cultivation of the (water paddy) in the 
pond-bed on the usual payment of Rs. 30/-. No enhancement 
in the amount of the salana as demanded by the shlqdar was 
allowed^ In a letter of agreement from Bllgiram (c.1715) 
one party gaveup every claim of using the tank and its 
water for all time to come. The claim was recognized as 

the exclusive right of the other party who was to use it 

- > 2 

for irrigating his khud-kasbta land. In case the other 
peasants utilized this facility, they had to pay a fixed 
rate or haqg-e-dastur to the zamindlr . In a statement of 
facts presented by the zamindar (c. 1858) it is alleged that 
a rate of one ser (of produce) per blqha from everyone 


1. NAI-1646 , Here 1 muqqadami 1 had been recognised as, here¬ 
ditary property* (nv ilk ) of the complainants. It is not 
clear that wether the pond in question was attached to 
the office of the muqqadami or it was in the other here¬ 
ditary possession. 

2. Bilqiram-71 (c. 1715). The parties to the agreement 
seem to have been members of the religious class. 

It is quite possible that the tank in question was 
acquired through some a1mma grant. 
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selling up a nova (boat like scoop) to water their fields 
from the tank of village Panwaria, pargana Khairabad used 
to had been realized by the petitioning mttawalli ^ 


In addition to land-revenue the peasants were 
required to pay some amount in cash as well as in kind to 
the superior-right holders under the name of dam^ and satarhl , 
In a letter of agreement executed by a group of karindas 
(cultivators) of the village korna ( pargana Sandila)(c.1746) 
it was agreed that 10 sers (of produce) per blgha and on 
account of dami , 1 fulus (a copper coin) per biqha wou^Ld be 
paid on account of satarahi . The karinda also agreed to 
deliver 50 mounds of grain and 7 rupees in cash annually to 


the claimants of these rights' 


Other perquisites of the zamindirs extended to fruit 
bearing and non-fruit bearing trees. "Orchards, wells, 
tanks etc." were designated as "the assets of a village" 


1. Khairabad-9 (c. 1858); Iqbal Husain, *A calender of 
kh&irabad documents; 16th-19th centuries, Islamic 
Culture , Vol. LIII (i) Sc (ii) Hyd. 1979. 

2. RAA-442 (c. 1746) The total amount of the graint to be 
delivered was fixed at 50 mans for the whole year. In 
the kharif harvest it came to 25 mans ; 10 mounds of 
rice, 10 monds of, millets and mash 5 mounds. Of the 

25 mounds to be delivered from rabl crop, the claim 
from wheat was 7 mounds; gram 8 mounds; and barley 9 
mounds. As for cash Rs.7/- were to be paid in the 
whole year, half of the amount at cash harvest. See 
also Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p.145. 
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_ ( i 

( lawazima-i deh ) in parqana Unao in 1667* If a fort or a 
qarhi existed in any village, it also fell under the juris¬ 
diction of these proprietors. We notice in a 16th century 

sale-deed that a fort was also sold by the zamindars along 

— 2 
with their satarhi rights of a village in parqana Sandila. 

The income from these various claims amounted to a 
fairly substantial sum, so that when a zamindar was by¬ 
passed by the revenue authorities, he was deemed to be entit¬ 
led to some compensation. Thus malikana was defined as, 

"a right of the zamindar , when the (authorities) convert 
his land into sir , and give him (something) on account of 

his being malik . Out of every hundred biqhas or every hund- 

4 - 

red mans of grain." If the zamindars himself happened to be 

the revenue payer (and that land was converted into sir ) he 

- - <5 

was allowed only nankar instead of malikana * The rates of 
the malikana , when made in cash, was 10% of the total revenue 
collected, and if land was to be allotted on the said account, 
it came to 'two biswas in every biqha or again 10% of the land. 


1. NAI-2125 (c. 1667). 

2. RAA-1165 (c. 3530). 

3. NAI-1492 (c. 1773). 

4. Add-6603, f.79a, also Patna Private ff.110b-llla. 


5 


Add-6603, f. 61b 
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A sanad (c. 1595) records the grant of 29 bighas land to a 
group of persons on account of malikana # in a village when 
revenue had been remitted ( ma*af ) to the grantees* 

The zamindars on account of their rendering service* 
in collecting the land revenue from the peasants and remitt¬ 
ing the same to the state treasury# used to get an authorised 
share known as nanklr . Either the zamindar was allowed a 
deduction of 10% of the total collection or he was assigned 

some land revenue-free. Surely such grants would have been 

- 2 

made in proportion to the claims of the zamindars . The con¬ 
cept of zamindars as Khidmat (service) and n anklr as haqg-ul- 
ul-khidmat brings the entire right closer to the office of 
Chaudhari . The latter official too, helped the administra¬ 
tion in the same sphere. On this account the allowance 
payable to the chaudharies was also known as nankar ? In a 
parwana (c. 1650) in pargana Bilgiram# a chaudhari is assigned 

„ A 

one village as his nankir on account of his khidmat * He was 

4 

further called upon to serve well and be loyal. Again in 


1. Allahabad-294 (c. 1595). 

2. Zamindar addressing a revenue official declares that he 
is ready for the proper official service# "if the j ama 
of the ta*alluqa " was assessed according to the state¬ 
ment _of]Tf7e"Tast ten years with deduction of one tenth 
as nlnkar . "Bekas# f-52b of Irfan Habib# Agrarian 
System , p,174n. 

3. Ibid * 

4. Bilqiram-49 . Since other chaudharis held their wajh-e- 
nankar in the p argana Bilgiram# and "the present assignee 

Contd. 
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1731# a parwana was issued to grant one village in nankar 

to some Chaudhari . It states that his two nankar villages 

had been resumed and included in khalisa so as to enhance 

the income of the state. In lieu of this resumption, a 

1 

fresh grant was being made. Similarly 18th century documents 
from Parqana Bilgiram contain a number of pawanas making 
nankar grants in cash? In a very interesting parwana from 
sarkar Khairabad (c. 1824) it is recorded that two villages 

were granted to some Karam Ahmad and Rauf Ahmad as wajh-e- 

_ 3 

nankar in al-tamgha . The grant was made in perpetuity. In 

another parwana (c. 1830) a nankar grant of Rs.50/- was made 

— 4 

as the grantee was a kbairkhwah (well-wisher) of the state. 

Nawab Wajid Ali Shah through a royal farman (c. 1848) bestowed 

an amount of Rs.200/- and 55 bigha of cultivated land in 

nankar to a lady named Lado. Again the grant was made on 

hereditary basis. It is, however, not clear in lieu of what 

service the grant was being made. There is hardly any need 

l 

(Continued from the previous page) 

had nothing of that sort. Hence village Pewandi was 
assigned to him to meet out his nankar claims. 

i 

1* Bilqlram-9 . The nankar villages of Khormi and Pewandi 
belonging to Sayyed Qubul Alam Chaudhauri were included 
in khalisa . In lieu, he was allotted the other villages 
the Chaucihari was required to get the villages inhabited 
and to meet out his needs out of its revenues. 1 

2. Khairabad-7 . 

3. NAI-1563 

4. NAI-1416. 
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to point out that in 19th century the entire concept of nankar 
grants had undergone a considerable change in Awadh, often 
becoming a kind of simple grant. 

During the first half ofthe 19th century, with the 
weakening of the administrative machinery of the kingdom of 
Awadh, the revenue-farmers and the big zamindars increased 
their power tremendously. They were able to obtain a much 
larger share of the total land-revenue as their nankar . 
W.H.Sleeman optly remarked that: "the ( nankar ) could be 10%, 
20% or 100% upon the rent-roll of the estate!" It appears, 
that the difference between the claim of the malikana and 
nankar had practically disappeared, the general designation 
nankar applying to both allowances; Sleeman says:- 

"The nankar is a portion of the recognised rentroll, 
acknowledged by the rulers to be due to the land¬ 
holders for the risk, cost and the trouble of the 
management and for his p^rguisites as hereditary 

proprietors of the soil, when the management is 

2 

confined to another." 


1. W.H.Sleeman, op.cit ., pp. 121-2. 

2. Ibid. 
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Sleeman explained how the amount of the nanklr could 
be manipulated by the zamindars and the revenue-farmers. He 

i 

cites an instance from the district of Sandila (c. 1849) 
where the 1 ami1 was weak and the zamindars very strong.■ 

They refused to pay the dues on the plea of a bad season. 

The man who had to pay 8s. 10,000/- in revenue could not be 
induced to pay 8s. 5,000/-. He enjoyed an acknowledge nankar 
of 8s, 2,000/- upon a recognised rent-roll of Rs. 12,000 and 
to induce him to pay the 1 ami1 increased nankar to Rs.3,000/-, 
and reduced the revenue to Rs. 9,000/-. At another place 
Sleeman observed that "the amount of nankar once recognised, 
remains the same till a new rate is recognised by the govern- 
ment." That is, not the rate, but the sum remained constant, 
whatever the actual revenue. 

During the first half of the 19th century, no sanctity 
seems to have been attached to the total percentage of the 
revenue allowed to be retained as nankar . To quote Donald 
Butter (c. 1836). "In Baiswara, the largest zamindari is 
Dundiakhera held by Rambaksh Singh and in past sublet by him 
to his relations. It is in extent, 30 miles from east to 
west and 20 miles from north to south and pays an annual 
revenue of 300,000 rupees. In ordinary years, the amount of 


1. Sleeman, op.cit ., p. 207 
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nankar , or allowance for management is 45,000 rupees.. 

but in favourable years, he obtains an additional profit, 
amounting to 100,000 or 150,000 rupees! 19 

Sleeman's diary, too, contains a number of specific 
instances about the enomous income obtained by the zamindars 
on this account. The returns of p argana Nawabjunge, Munkapur 


: Bahnu Paer gave 

the following 

figures 


Parqana 

A. Rent-roll 

B. Nankar 

C. Jt-demand 

Nawab,Gunj, 

Wazir Gang, 
Mahadeva 

1,08,000 

32,000 

76,000 

Munkapur 

40,000 

12,000 

28,000 

Bahana Paer 

12,000 

4,000 

8,000 


Again while giving a description of the estate of 
s eo Buksh Singh of Laharpur district Khairabad, Sleeman, 
says, "Its rent is now estimated ..... at Rs. 54,640 out of 
which is deducted a nankar or 17,587 leaving a government 

3 

demand of only R s. 37,053." The revenue-contractors and 
tallugadars were also entitled to nankar . It is not clear 
that in such areas what amount was allowed to the hereditary 
zamindari. 


1. Butter, op.cit ., pp. 53-4, 

2. Sleeman, op.cit ., p. 123. These parqanas were trans¬ 
ferred to the East India Company as per terms of the 
treaty of 1801, but were retransferred to the Awadh 
Kingdom in 1816. 


3. Sleeman, op.cit ., p. 253 
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Rent-free villages continued to be granted in nankar 
claims. One Muhammad Husain Khan of Bharwara district 
Khayrabad, "held twelve villages# rent-free as nankar and 
pays revenue for all the rest that compose his share of the 
great estate. The heads of families, who hold the other 
shares enjoy# in the same manner# one or more villages# 
rent free# as nankar ^ 11 On such nankar villages the zamlndar 

had apparently no obligation to pay anything to the govern¬ 
ment. 


Apart from the nankar # another major source of the 
zamindars during the 19th century came to be the seer lands. 
These lands were those which the landholders and their fami¬ 
lies tilled themselves. Such lands were not entered at all 

in the rent-roll, and were shared among the heirs as here- 

2 

ditary possession. 

It should not be assumed that the administration was 
just a silent spectature to the destruction of its own income. 
Attempt were made to put restrictions on the claims of the 
intermediaries. An order was issued to the revenue officials# 
directing them not to acknowledge any increase in the amount 
or percentage of nankar # acquired after 1814 A.D. the year 
of Nawab Sa'adat Ali Khan's deqth. But the evil was so deep 


1. Sleeman# op.cit .# p. 242. 

2. Ibid.# p. 199. 



rooted that the measure proved abortive: 


"The increase to the nankar and the alienation in 
rent free tenure of lands liable to assessment in 
1814, by local authorities and influential persons 
at court are supposed to amount, in all Oude, to 
forty lakhs of rupees a year. None of them have 
been formally recognised by the court, but a great 
part of them has been facitly acquired in by the 
minister and diwan for the time being. They can 
not enforce the order for reverting to the nankar 
of 1814; and if attempt to do so, the whole country 
will be in disorder. Indeed, the minister knows, 
his own weakness too well, to think seriously of 
ever making such an attempt*" 

The things were manipulated by the big land owners in 
collusion with the mustajirs at great loss to the public 
treasury. Describing the conditions in the Biaswara dis¬ 
trict, Sleeman tells us that Dharoopoor yielded Rs. 1,74,000 
in annual amount of revenue when the estate was put under 
the direct management of Raja Durshan Singh as revenue- 
contractor. A deduction of Rs. 20,000 was allowed as nankar . 
But in 1849, the government could not persuade Raja Himmat 


1. Sleeman, op.cit ., p. 199. 
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Singh, the hereditary owner of the same estate to pay 

Rs« 1,30,000 as per rent roll", while the deduction by way 

of nankar was allowed at Rs. 40,000. When the land owner 

was threatened with royal vengeance. He looks, we are- told, 

at their military force and smiles." '^his was not a solitary 

case but these was a general realization on the part of 

every talffuqadars of consequence about their armed strength 

and of relative weakness of the government. The officials, 

too, were afraid and hence they behaved very freebly in 

dealing with such potentates. At the same time their curelty 

and appression renew no bounds when they cameto deal with 

2 

a weak or small land-holder. 

Apart from the major items of the perquisites and 

the privileges enjoyed by the zamindars , we find a number 
of fiscal, dues and obligations claimed by them by virtue of 
their being superior right holders. The nature, demonination 
and the amount of these claims' varied from area to area. 

A set of documents from sarkar khairabad show that with r 
in a span of hundred year or so even small milk holders had 
enlarged their fiscal claims. In 1658, one Shaikh Daim was 
allotted five biqhas of land in village Panwaria as milk for 


1. Sleeman, op.clt ., p. 143. 
2„ Ibid., p. 143. 
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establishing a mosque and Khanqah and for the maintenance of 
the tombs \ Within two hundred years the right had been 
grossly enlarged. In 1858 his descendant presented a state¬ 
ment of facts with the attestation of the thirty persons of 
every class of village Panwaria. It was now alleged that 
he and his predecessors held the zamlndari rights over 
village Panwaria and hence anyone laying the foundation of 
his house, was under an obligation to pay one tanka and 
offer some sweetmeats by way of bhent; to pay dastur-e- 
haqq^if.-zamindari on cultivable land and a rate of one ser 
(of produce) per bigha from everyone setting up a nova 

(boat like sccep) to water their field from the tank of 
2 

the village. 

9 

Salt and Saltapetre were extensively made in almost 
every district of Awadh. These were extracted from nitrous 

soils by a special caste of people known as nuniyas or 
3 

luniyas . The nitrous soil was found in every locality; and 
Butter tells usthat, M when Luniyas or the salt-manufacturers 


1• Khalrabad-3 * 

2. Khalrabad-9 , Iqbal Husain, op.cit . 

3. The Chief occupation of the nuniyas or luniyas , was 
making of the salt and saltpetre. There population 
in every district of Awadh was quite considerable. 
W.Groocks, The Tribes and Castes of North Western 
India, Vol.III, pp. 386-95. 
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pitch upon a spot where they think salt water likely to be 
found# they obtained the zamindar * s permission to sink a 
well, by engaging to pay him annually 50 rupees for the 
water!" 


Another source of income of the zamindars was the 
collections made by them in markets and fairs held within the 
limits of their zaminaris . These places were looked after 
by the chaudharies , who annually paid a fixed amount to the 
zamindars . These Chaudharies in turn enjoyed some conce¬ 
ssions from the zamindars . In 1666 Diler Khan, j aqirdar of 
parqana Pali, issued a sanad to one Maiku, Chaudhari of the 
market, granting him fifty bighas of barren land as in 1 2 3 am . 

The grantee was asked to treat the peasants ( ri 1 aya ) gently 

2 

as to attract them to these settlements. Similarly in 1688 
the office of the Chaudhari of Dilergunj ( bazar ) and its 
ferries was given over to a new incumbent. The newly appoin¬ 
ted person was asked to look at the general welfare of the 
population, the bankers, the big traders and kaslbs in such a 
way to enable the population of the place should increase? 
Butter (c. 1836) says of the hat (market) of Karahya bazar , 
that it was the greatest hat of the chakla salon, and was 


1. Butter, op.clt ., p. 73. 

2. Nama-e-MuzBaffarl , Vol.I, p. 191. 

3. Ibid., p. 268. 
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attended by about One lakh people. This hat was managed by 
a Chaudhari who resides on the spot and pays Rs. 8000 a year 
to the zamindar i** 

The zamindari right was a freely saleable article of 
property. A number of surviving sale-deeds and mortgage 
deeds from the various parqana of the province of Awadh are 
strong evidence of this. A full scale market in zamindari 
rights (not property perhaps a land market) had developed 
here at least from the 16th century if not earlier. 

The zamindari rights were usually represented in terms 
of biswas or twentieth shares in a village. The share in the 
zamindari of a village is thus stated in the number of biswas , 
the blswa here having nothing to do with the land-measure of 
that name. 

The earliest known sale-deeds of these superior rights 
from p arqana Bilgiram (c. 1542) and parqana Sandila (c.1585) 
show transfers of rights from one class of persons to 
another. A group of land owner hitherto unknown in an area, 
could establish their sway over it by buying up zamindari . 

In 1582 a group of Janwar Rajput land owners sold their 

rights on a village in parqana Bilgiram for a consideration 

< 2 
of 300 silver tanka-4^ 1 2 adli to a Qazi or Muslim judge. 


1. Butter, op.clt ., p. 92. 

2. Sharaifye-Usmani, p. 80. 
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Similarly in 1585 Brahman zamlndars of pa reran a Sandilah had 
sold their proprietory rights over the ten villages for 
1560 sikka-e-muradi . It appears that by 1595, the Janwar 
Rajput and the Brahman proprietors were reduced to the status 
of the under proprietors in these parganas respectively, for 
Abxil Fazl does not record them as the dominant zamindir 
caste^ 


A number of sale-deeds of 18th century from sarkar 
Khairabad give the impression that even j agirdars in their 
al-tamgba or watan-assignments were tempted to acquire 
zamindari rights. One Rae Siroman Das son of Alam Chand held 
on in am-a1-1amqha i agir in p argana Sandi, It consisted of 
30,000 dams, being the revenue of 500 biqhas (60 dams per 
bigha ), The grant was made to him with the specific purpose 

3 

of settling people and orchards. The grantee was exampted 

from all revenue obligations and cesses like begar , khana- 

*«■ ' 4 

shumari and sardarakhti wa zer-darakhti . In the period 
subsequent to this grant, we find that he had purchased 
zamindari rights in a number of villages from Rajput land 
owners. Thus he came to enjoy are important position in 
the landed aristocracy of the pargana . The details of his 
acquisitions are given in the following tables 

1. Allahabad-317 , 

2. Ain-e~Akbari , Vol, II, p, 

3. 

4. 
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hereditary j aqir ^ This enabled him to purchase a large 


number of zamindari villages from their owners. The details 


of these transactions 

are given in the 

following table 

2 

* » 

Year of the 

X Area involved 

XDescription of 

XAmount of 

Reference 

transaction 

X 

Xthe sellers/ 

Xconsideration 

X 


X 

Xcastes 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

1. 1141/ 

Rampur Ghalib 

Zamindars of 

Rs.1124/ 


1"?28 

etc.parqana 
Sirrah,sarkar 
Khairabad. 

the Rajput 

Gaur Caste. 

12 annas 

ALL-228 

2. 1141/ 
1728 

-do- 

—do— 

Rs.560/- 

ALL-229 


Two sale-deeds from parqana Lucknow record the sale of consi¬ 
derable portions of the superior rights by the hereditary 
Rajput land owners of Janwar clan to one Sayyid Muhammad 
Yasin. One transaction involved half (10 out of the 20 por¬ 
tions) of the village Bharasa for a consideration of Rs.581/- 

3 a 

in 1694, while the other sale-deed relates to 1-y- portion 

of the same village purchased for Rs. 46/- in 1702^ This 


1. Nama-e-Muzzaffarl # Vol.X, pp„ 316-17. 

2. Allahabad-228 and 229 . These sale deeds were executed 
on the same date in 1728 A.D, The earlier one was 
executed for the sale of 19 portions in the 4 villages 
for a consideration of Rs. 1124/- by the Gaur Rajput 
owners, while another deed involved the sale of 16 por¬ 
tions in the same villages by the owners of same caste 
for a consideration of Rs. 560/-. 

3 * NAI-141 . 

4. NAI-143. 
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suggests the ability of the outsiders to obtain a favourable 

price once he had established himself in the village for at 

the latter rate the original acquisition should have cost 

only Rs. 307. w e have seen how Saiyyed Muhammad Arif in 

pargana Hisampur sarkar Bahraich, purchased from Rajput 

zamindars a number of the shares in the Pasanjat group of the 

villages# all the portions of the village Debidaspur and 

1/4 shares of the village Inchapur between the years 1672 
2 

to 1688. We know from other papers that originally Arif# 

- _ 3 

was a madad-dUma 1 2 3 4 ash holder# and subsequently he contracted 
to collect and to pay the revenues of j aqirs in pargana 
Hisampurf 

Such examples of outsiders entering the zamindar class 
could be multiplied. But the point at issue isthat, to an 
extent, the saleability of the superior rights in land had 
been instrumental in altering the general pattern of the 
land holding classes. The new masters of soil were often 

j 

former salaried beun&arates, revenue contractors and the 
holders of grants. Holders of tax grants (a'lmma or ma * afi) 


1. See the Chapter on The Revenue Grants# Section II. 

2. See the sale-deeds of Regional Records Office Allahabad 
especially numbers, 1196#1221#1222#1224#1216#1215 and 
1205 . 

3. RRA-849# 853, 860, 864# 866, 879# 861 and 939. 

4. RRA-867. 
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inevitably tended to combine these, if they could, with 

superior or zamindari rights. A sale deed from Bilgiram (1723) 

clubs the mug gad ami and malikana rights with the madad~»&- 

ma 1 ash rights, all of which had been previously mortgaged. 

A description of these rights shows that these included the 

headmen's and zamindari perquisites such as mehat , khaildari , 

adhatra , pachotra , mustajiri , alongwith mahsul-e a'imma or 

1 

revenue from the land-grant. Another interesting petition 
from pargana Sandila shows one Ghulam Haider and others 
representing before the gazl of the pargana that the miIkiyat - 
i~zamindari known as satarhi of the village ktbndwa was pur¬ 
chased by their predecessors and that their ansceetors also 
held madad--&-ma 1 ash rights over the said village. It was 
alleged that one Shah Muhammad Akbar, a co-sharer of these 
rights had now mortgaged his share of those rights in view 

of his poverty, with some Rajput zamindars for a considera- 
1 

tion of 1—2” mound of cereals. Although the price of the 
grain had been paid to these zamindars , they had not returned 

the mortgage papers of the said village, so far, to the 

. . 2 
petitioners. 

Most frequently the grantees ( a"immadars ) sought to 
obtain malikana and muqqadami rights over their a 1 imma lands. 


1« 3ilqiram-60 . 

2. Allahabad-362. 
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An iqrarnamah , executed in 1697 stipulates that an a 1 imma 
village having been mortgaged for Rs. 476/- in sarkar 
Lucknow, it was agreed that Malik Abdul Karim, the a*immadar , 

be paid Rs« 48/- and 24 bighas 7 biswa of land be reserved 

* _ _ 1 
for him in view of his malikana and muqqadami rights. Appa¬ 
rently he had only mortgaged his grant, and not his superior 
rights. Similarly, the Khairabad documents show that in 
village Panwariya Shaikh Daim held a land grant of 5 biqha 
for maintaining a khanqah, mosque etc., but after words his 
descendants Shaikh Aminuddin, claimed that all the zamindarl 
rights in the said village had been acquired by his prede¬ 
cessors since long and that he too enjoyed all such per¬ 
quisites? 

Elsewhere the fortunes of the family of the mystics 

established at Salon had been discussed at some length. They 

» 

had a humble beginning as holders of the madad-4,-ma * ash rights 
over 200 bighas of uncultivated land in 1679, but subsequently 
their possessions were greatly expanded so that by 1761 they 
held 44 villages 21 chaks and a substantial number of the 
bighas of cultivated land. These included the zamindari . 

"Lambflrdari" (sic) as well the madad-4-ma* ash rights. The 
proprietory rights of the establishment were so firmly estab- 

I 

lished that Butter in 1836 was led to conclude that,"he (the 
head of the family) also is called a faqir, though the malik 
(proprietor) of Salon." 

1. NAI-144 . 

2. Khairahad-3 and 9, 

3. For a detailed discussion of the rise of this family of 
the mystics see the chapter on Revenue Grants Section II. 
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(3) Changes in Composition of the Zamindar class ; 

Superior rights in land have been linked in Awadh, 
as elsewhere, with the domination of a particular clan, or 
caste, over an area. As we have £*een these rights could 
originate quite independently of any royal action. The 
association of caste with more or less well defined tracts 
of country was so conspicuous in Awadh that C.A.Elliott was 
led to conclude that pargana boundaries were fixed on the 
basis of the "possession of an undivided clan*" However in 
so far as these superior or zamindari rights were fully 
alienable, the territorial hegemony of a clan or caste was 
open to the dissolving effects of money. It could also be 
disturbed by the deliberate policy of Government to dislodge 
a clan from an area and install some other group in its 
place; 


A study of the position of various land-holding clans, 
their share in the agricultural surplus and the changes which 
came in their fortunes during the period 1595-1900 can be 
extremely fascinating. One such study has been attempted by 
Bernord S.Cohn for the Benaras region. After comparing the 


1. C.A.Elliott, Chronicles of Onao , Allahabad,1862, p.149. 

He argues that since the boundaries of the mahals were 
not fixed in accordance with the physical or geographical 
features of the country, the only reason, "for their irre¬ 
gular tracing seems to be proprietory rights." 
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data for circa 1595 with those for circa 1900 he concluded 
that, "the rise of one group or class did not necessarily 
mean the concomitant fall of another." A similar study has 
been attempted by K.K.Trivedi for Western Uttar Pradesh. His 
conclusions are quite different from Cohn's. He has shown 
that changes in land holding classes were quite substantial 

—j 

and that a large number of castes recorded in the Ain had 
been largely eliminated from various localities, being supp¬ 
lanted by others. In most cases the money-lending castes 

which replaced them are not even recorded as zamindars in 

- 2 
the A 1 in; but they appear with sizeable holdings by 1900. 


The study of the zamindar clans of Awadh must obviously 
begin with the rich information in the A'ln-i Akbari . Abul 
Fazl has given us a detailed census of the dominant caste in 
each pargana along with the naqdi (jama 1 ) figures assessed 
upon it. v ery often more than one caste are recorded for a 
pargana . w e have therefore divided the amount of naqdi 


1. Bernard S.Cbhn. "Structural Changes in Rural Society" 

Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History , ed. 

RE Frykinberg, London, 1969. 

2. K.K.Trivedi, "Changes in caste composition of the zamindar! 
clans in Western Uttar Pradesh, C. 1595-1900", Indian 
Historical Review, Vol.II No.l Delhi 1975, pp.47-67. 
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accordingly in order to determine the share payable by one 
caste from the parqana in question, 

A cursory glance at Table I (prepared with the help 

1 

of the data provided by A 1 in ) will show that more than 
75% of the total jama' of the parqanas recorded in the A 1 in 
was from lands under the various Rajput clans Bais, 18.50%; 
Bachhils 5.22%; Ghelots 5.11%; Bachgotis 4.73%; Bisins 
4.13%; others 3.42%; undifferentiated, 25.64%. The 3 rahmans 
and Muslims trailed for behind accounting for only 6.42% 
and 10.86% shares in the total jama ' of the suba . The reminder 
was controlled by other minor clans and some which are un¬ 
identifiable. 

The 3ais Rajputs are recorded as zamindars of 27 
parqanas in Awadh by Abul Fazl. In the sarkar of Awadh, 
they are co-sharers in 3 parqanas holding 6% of the total 
nagdi of the sarkar and one parqana each in sarkar Bahraich, 
Khairabad and Gorakhpur, while in sarkar Lucknow they poss- 
ssed 15 parqanas singly and 6 parqanas as co-sharers. In 
all they controlled 18.22% of the total nagdi of the suba . 

These mahals formed a contiguous block. The tract acquired 
the name of Baiswara in the 17th century; the first occurance 
of the name appears to be in Shahjahan's time, when the 

1. A bul Fazl Allami, Ain-i Akbari , Persian Text edited by 
W.H. Blochmann (BiE7~IncL Series) Vol. I, pp. 71-84. 
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recalcitrance of the Bais zamindars caused the creation of a 

i 

special faujdari jurisdiction of Baiswara, "consisting of 

many mahals , that are the native places of the seditious 

2 

zamindars of the caste of Bais." They supported the rebellion 

3 

of Bahadur the Bachgoti chief in Aurangzeb's first R.Y, and 
apparently lent aid to the Chauhans of parqana Shahpur in or 
about 1700 AD. The disturbances were suppressed with some 
difficulty and Ra’d Andaz Khan, the faujdar of Baiswara 

4 

reported his successes with much satisfaction. C.A.Elliott 
provides us with detailed information on the settlements of 
the Bais Rajputs in the Baiswara region from their traditional 

5 

settlement till about 1860. We are told that there were 22 
parganas in all, under the dominance of this clan:-- 


1. Abdul Hameed Lahori, Badshah Namah , Bib.Indica (i) pp.243, 
278. The sarkar of Lucknow and district of Baiswara 
were under one faujdari ? subsequently Bainswara became a 
separate faujdari ? Also see Zahiruddin Malik, "Problems 

of faujdari jurisdictions in Bainswara" PIHC 1973 
(Chandigarh Session). For a note on Bais zamindars see 
my paper in the cyclostyled papers of the members of the 
Department of History, AMU presented at 42nd session of 
Indian History Congress Bodh-Gaya, 1981, 

2. Insha-i Roshan Kalarn , MS Azad Library, AMU Aligarh, f.7a. 

3. Muhammad Kazim, Alamgir Namah , Bib.Ind.,Calcutta, 1873, 
Vol.I, p.450. 

4. Insha-i Roshan Kalam , f. 3a. 

5. C.A.Elliott, op.cit., pp. 67-68. 
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District (according to 
present distribution) 


Parqana 

1. Rae Bareili 

1. 

Dundiakhera 


2. 

Unchgaon 


3. 

Kombhi 


4. 

Bar 


5. 

Kehengur 


6. 

Ghatampur 


7. 

Serhapur 


8. 

Mukrid 


9. 

Dalmau 


10. 

Bihar 


11. 

Pathan 


12. 

Punhan 


13. 

Rae Bareili 


14. 

Hurha 

2 0 Onnao 

15. 

Satanpur 


16. 

Purwa 


17. 

Maurawan 


18. 

Serwan 


19. 

Asoha 


* 

o 

CM 

Gorinda 


21. 

Pursundan 

3. Lucknow 

22. 

Sijnor 


"The Baj^swara Nizamat included very little more than the 

1 

parganas in the above list." 

The Bais zamindars seem to have extended their poss¬ 
essions in parganas Dalmau and Bijnor, since A bul Fazl has 


1* C.A. Elliott, op,cit ., pp. 67-68 




recorded the former under 'Turkmans', and the latter under 
the Chauhan Rajputs! On the other hand, after the suppre¬ 
ssion of the Mutiny some 3ais proprietor's lost their poss¬ 
essions. The most notable loser was Raja Beni Madho Singh of 
Shankarpur whose large estate was confiscated for his invove- 
ment in the Mutiny. The final picture with regard to the 
land holdings of Bias clan suggests that by an large all the 
mahals recorded in the Ain were kept in~tact by them but only 
a few new additions were made to the land holdings of this 
clan by C. 1900. It appears thfcn that the possessions of 
S ais ^ajputs at least did not, on the balance, suffer any 
contraction over the three hundred years spanning 1600 and 
1800. 


The Bachgoti Rajputs are recorded as the exclusive 
zamindars of 6 parganas and jointly of one in sarkar Awadh 
where they thus seem to have accounted for 18.85% of the 
total j ama *. In sarkar Lucknow they held only a share in a 
pargana and 2.6% of the total jama'. Of the total j ama* 
of the suba \iadh their parganas were assigned 4.87%. All 
the Parganas except one, formed a contiguous block of territory 


1. Abul Fazl, op.cit ., pp. 71-84. However Insha-1 Roshan 
kalam records the roahal of B i>hor unddr the Bais zamindars 
TfTTT. They have been called as zamlndaran-1 zor-talab. 
While Nevill informs us the pargana of Dalmau was poss¬ 
essed by Bais Rajputs. See H.R. Nevill, District Gaze¬ 
tteers of the United Provincds of Agra & Oudh , (here- 
after as DG), Vol. 39, pp. 168-69. 
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in the south-eastern portion of Awadh in 1595. The Bachgoti 
zamindars raised considerable disturbance in 1070 Ah/ 1660 AD. 
Their leader Bahadur recruited a large number of followers 
from amongst the local, ' qanwars 1 2 3 4 , the 'turbulent Bais' and 
other ’bad characters of the area. The banner of revolt 
was raised in the Baijswara division. He devastated a consi¬ 
derable area. Such were the dimensions of the revolt then 

an imperial force was deputed under the command of B ahadur 
1 

Khan. The rebellion was suppressed and peace restored m 
the area? Subsequently we hear little of this clan. But 
they largely retained their zamindaris , and held on to almost 

— i 

all the parganas against which they are entered in the Ain . 

The famous Khanazad house of Hasanpur (Muslim B achgotis) and 
their latter branches of Maniarpur and Gangeo had their large 
ta’alluqadari possessions in the present district of Suitanpur 
and Fyzabad. We Know that 5 of the Bachgoti parganas of the 
Ain lay in Suitanpur district, while one each lay in the 
districts Fyzabad and Barabanki, the pargana Baktha is yet to 

4 

be identified. Other notable possessions of the Bachgotis 
lay in the ta* alluga of Kurwar, Samrautha and Khajurahat, the 
Rajkumars had the estates of Dera, Pirpur, Meopur Dharua and 


1. Lahori, op.cit ., Vol, I (i), pp, 243 & 278. 

2. Muhammad Kazim, Alamqlr Namah , Vol. I, p.450. 

3. DG, Vol. 46, pp. 88-93. 

4. Irfan Habib, An Atlas of the Mughal Empire , Oxford Press, 
1982, Sheet NoT 8l^ p.29 (notes). 
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i 

Nanemau. We find that in addition to their old possessions 
some new 'estates' were also acquired by them. The ta 1 alluqa 
of Khajurahat was established during the time of s hujauddaulah 
and the house of B hiti came into existence during the first 
half of the 19th century. Most ofjthe villages of these 
ta'alluqa lay in the Ain* s parqana of Pachhimrath and Haveli 
Awadh, where the Bachgotis are not recorded as zamindars . 

The Chauhan Rajputs held one parqana each in the sarkars 
of Khairabad, Awadh and Lucknow. In two parganas of Awadh 
they are recorded as the co-shares and so they controlled 
areas yielding 4.33% of the total j ama' of the suba . These 
zamindars had grown strong enough, subsequently, to cause 
trouble and harassment to the imperial authority at the 
close of the Aurangzeb's reign. It was reported by the 
deputy faujdar of the Bainswara division. Sher Andaz Khan, 
that these ’troublesome* people had collected a force of 
their kinsmen consisting of about 8 or 9,000 persons and gone 
into rebellion. The usual allegation , namely, refusal to 
pay the land revenue was also levelled against them. As a 
result of the successful operation carried out byfc the imperial 
forces against the rebells 12 strong fortress and about 1500 
captives captured by the army. Also we come across the recomm¬ 
endation of the faujdar to confer the zamindari rights of the 


1. For a detailed description of the rise of these ta * alluqas 
see DG, Vols. 39,43 & 46. 
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area over one Syed Muzaffar who helped imperial forces with 

1 

all possible means. 

Comparing the relative position of the Chauhan poss¬ 
essions between 1595 and 1900/ it appears that some of their 
old possessions had been lost to their powerful neighbours 
while they had themselves established their sway in areas 
where they are not recorded in the Ain . '-The pargana of 
Daryabad and Sara had almost completely passed out of their 
hands. Pargana Inhauna was kept inCtact by Chauhan Khanazads 
(Muslims). In pargana Rudauli and Bijnor they are only recor¬ 
ded as the inhabitants, but not as the proprietors of the 

land; they might have been under proprietors for which unfor- 

2 

tunately we possess no information. Their new acquisition lay 
in the District of Kheri. The large ta 1 alluqas of Oel, Mahewa 
and Kaimahra consisted of 326 villages and 28 pattls , assessed 
at Rs. 1,89,744. Originally it was a Janwar possession; the 
Chauhan^got it as a 'dowery gifts' since their predecessor x 
had no one to succeed them. The Jangre Rajputs, a branch of 
the Chauhans also possessed the large estate of Bhur, Isanagar 
and Ramnagar in Kheri District. Their total possessions con¬ 
sisted of 161 villages and 14 pattls and it was assessed that 


1. For a detailed description of the nature and the dimension 
of this revolt see Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f. 3, 


2. DG, Vol e 48, 37 
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Rs. 1/54,745. It appears that on balance the Chauhans did not 
suffer, though there were some territorial changes. 

The zamindari possessions of Raikwars and Janwars 
Rajputs display striking similarity with that of Chauhans in 
1595, their most numerous possessions lay in sarkar Bahraich, 
where they held 6 parganas and paid 24.67% of the total 
assessed j ama *. In sarkar Awadh, the Raikwar held 3 parganas 
as co-sharers with 19.34% in the total j ama 1 . One parqana 
belonging to the Janv/ars, lay in sarkar Khatrabad. In the 
jama* of the suba their share amounted to 7.10%. A comparison 
with the relative size of their land-holdings in 1900 suggest 
that the Raikwars had lost a good deal of their possessions 
while some of the Janwar houses had acquired very large estates 

in those areas where they are mentioned as zamindar caste by 
Abul Fazl? 

The Raikwars lost hold of the parganas Gumarich and 
Daryabad; the parganas of Siluk was kept in tact by them. In 
parqana Fakharpur and Hisampur they retained at least some 
landed possession. The Janwars also lost some of their old 
possessions. First of all, the entire parqana of Rajhat and 
large tracts in parqana Sujauli and Sultanpur were transferred 
to Nepal in 1860, From the parqana Sadarpur they were expelled 


1. 22' Vo1 * 42 ' PP- 85-7. 

2. DG, Vol. 44, pp. 81-5* Vol. 45, pp. 81-3 
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during the Nawabi period. Pargana Dangoi was included in the 
ta* alugas of Ayodhya and Nanpara. As against these losses, the 
new estates acquired by them are of some interest. The estates 
of 3alrampur and Payagpur were now owned by Janwars while 
Mallanpur and Ramnagar constituted the possessions of the 
Raikwars. By taking into account their ta 1 alluqadari 
possessions and revenue obligations, some idea can be formed 
of/their position about 1900. In 1900, the Janwar possessions 
in Gonda and Bahraich districts consisted of 1189 villages 
and pattis 52, assessed at Rs. 8,47,388, while the Raikwar 
possessions in these districts consisted of 413 villages 
and 126 pattis , assessed at Rs. 3,37,089^ 

The 3isin Rajputs were the most dominant clan in the 
Gorakhpur sarkar . Theywere zamindars in 9 parqanas forming 
a contiguous block of the territory in the south-western 
portion of the sarkar , and these parqanas accounted for 
45,66% of the total j ama '. In sarkar Khairabad they were 
co-sherers in two parqanas while one pargana each of their 
zamindari lay in sarkar of Bahraich and Lucknow. In the 
total j ama * of the suba their share amounted to about 4.13%. 
Comparing these data with 1900, it appears that there had 
been quite drastic changes in the fortunes of this clan. 

With the close of the tenure of one Qazi Khalilur R ehman 


1. DG, Vols. 44, 45 



(1680-1707]', there was a spontaneous rise in the power of 
the local chieftains. There were constant conflicts among 
local zamindars . During the 18th century the Banjaras acquired 
considerable power in the north-eastern regions in the sarkar 
of Gorakhpur. In course of time, they became a scourjge to 
almost the entire area. No individual chieftain was able to 
withstand their onslought. These conditions came to an end 
with the cession of this territory to the domains ofthe 
English East India Company in 1801. 

It seems that during the 18th century owing to these 
conditions the position of Bisin land-holding in this sarkar 
underwent complete change. Not only this, in the other four 
parganas of sarkar Bahr&ich, Khairabad and Lucknow, they are 
not even mentioned as the superior right holders of land. 

In the Gorakhpur sarkar , there were only a few Bisin estates 
with considerable land holdings. The prime family was of 
the -^aja of Majhauli. In 1900, it held 152 villages, asse¬ 
ssed at Rso 67,756. Their possessions were quite large, 
but in order to meet the threat posed by Anjara depredators, 
they abandoned a large portion of his estate to newly estab¬ 
lished estates of T amkuhi and Padrauna. This created a power¬ 
ful buffer zone between Majhauli and eastern portions of the 


1. This information is from the Gorakhpur Gazetteer , pp. 

180-2. There is no contemporary documentary confirmation 
of this. Qazi Khalilur K ahman was probably the amil or 
revenue-collector. 
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sarkar , notorius for Banjara depradations. 

The estates of Sarnet Rajputs may also be dealt with 
here. The jreat Sarnet house of Bansi Raj was established 
as a result of a dow'ry gift received from the Bisins of 
Majhaulil In 1900 A.D., the Bansi Raj was extensive enough 
to merit an assessment of ^s. 1,21,685. 

A precise comparison of the individual parqanas held 
oy Bisins in 1595, with their possessions in 1900 can not be 
attempted, but they seem on the whole to have declined. 

Muslim Pindari chiefs and Europeans also received estates 
during the British period, which reducecitheir relative 
position. 

The Ain places most of the possessions of the S urajbansi 
and Sombansi Rajputs in sarkar Gorakhpur. Their share in 
che total jama' of the sarkar amounted to about 22.03%. The 
Sombansis held one parqana each in sarkars of A W adh and 
Khairabad. These two clans jointly controlled barely 3.49% 
of the total jama* of the suba . For the same reasons as far 
the Bisin,their position declined in sarkar Gorakhpur. How¬ 
ever in some adjacent areas, where they are not recorded as 

mm **'* 

zamindars in the Ain , they come to possess large ta* allugadari 
estates. In 1900 a.D. the Sombansi estates contained 80 
villages and 8 pattls assessed at Rs. 41,766, while the 


1. DG, Vol. XXXI & XXXII 




estates of Surajbansis consisted of 206 villages, 35 pattls 


and accounted for Rs. 1,84,282. In most of their parqanas in 

Gorakhpur sarkar Europeans received large grants in the 

British period. However in these areas as well as in many 

other places the Kalhans Rajputs are mentioned quite frequently 

with the Kalhans Rajputs. The Surajbansi as well as Sombansis 

1 

had matrimonial ties. In parqana Sandi sarkar Khairqbad, the 

2 

Sombansis held 55 villages out of 140 in 1900. 

In the A 1 in 1 s tables, the Ghelot Rajputs held jointly 
with Bachhili Rajputs the pa rganas of Sandila and Pachhimrath, 
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about the fortunes of either of the two clans in the locali¬ 
ties where they were holding in 1595. 

The Bandalghoti Rajputs are recorded in the Ain as 

I 

co-sharers in pargana Garh Amethi ( sarkar Lucknow)and accoun¬ 
ted for barely 1.11% of the total j ama 1 of the suba . They 
have however succeeded in maintaining their position in this 
area. The Bandalgoti ta 1 alluga of Amethi and Shahgarh in 
the present district of Sultanpur have seen quite fluctuating 
fortunes# still in 1900# Bandalghoti possessions were consis¬ 
ted of 334 villages and 5 pattis # and the total assessment 
on^them amounted to Rs. 2#38#590^ 

The other Rajput clans of Gaurs and Tomars are shown 
irfche Ain as jointly holding two separate pargana in sarkar 
Khairabad and Bahraich respectively. Together they accounted 
for 2.33% of the j ama 1 of suba . They are not prominent now. 

Apart from the above major zamindar clans# there are 
many other castes recorded in the Ain with small shares in 
the total revenue ofthe suba . Such are the Chandels (1.5%)# 
Amins or Ahmins (1.97%), Ahirs (1.77%)# Kumbi (0.49%), Jats 
(0.08%) and the Kuhnas (0.23%). The presence of Jats in the 
province of Awadh seems quite curious. In the 19th century 
there were only some scattered Jats settlement in the 
districts of Gonda, Bahraich and Kheri# but by and large they 


1. DG# Vol. 46, pp. 95-7 
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were tenants or sub-proprietorsi Similar was the status of 

| 

the Ahirs and the Kumbis. 

'Unspecified' Rajputs clans held the largest zamindarl 
possessions in Awadh. A bul *'azl record them in almost every 
sarkar. In sarkar Awadh they were only next to the Bais 
Rajputs with a share of 23.43% in the total j ama 1 , in sarkar 
Gorakhpur they followed the Bisin and had 16.87% of the total 
j ama ' as their share. In sarkar of Dahraich and Khairabad 
they formed the most dominant group of zamlndars with 47.07% 
and 43.05% of the total assessment. In sarkar of Lucknow 
the position was different. Here they trailed behind the 
large zamindarls of the Bais Rajputs and the Muslims of 
various clans. In the : total j ama " of the suba their share 
amounted to a quarter (25.64%). 

A study of the zamindarl possessions in the modem 
sub-divisions of Awadh belonging to Rajputs other than the 
clans specifically recorded in the Ain presents some diffi¬ 
culties. In' the District Gazetteers the ta* alluga possessions 
are often recorded under ownership of a clan which does not 
appear in the Ain 1 . It is quite possible that in the reign 
of Akbar their sub-divisions might not have acquired such 
importance as to merit separate mention. But even if some 
individual Rajput clans escaped Abul Fazl's notice, the large 


1. , DG, Vol. 48, p. 159. 
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zamindari it assigns to unspecified Rajputs when combined 
with the zamindari possessions or named Rajput clans give 
us a very impressive size of the aggregate Rajputs possessions 
in Awadh. This position is largely confirmed by the District 
Gazetteers , Hence there is no reason to believe that Rajput 
zamindari possessions as a whole declined in the province, 
except perhaps for marginal decline affacted by the post- 
Mutiny confiscations. Lalji in his Mirat-ul Auza (1850) 
tells us that, "among all the castes of the Hindu inhabitants 
(of the kingdom of Awadh) the Rajputs are most numerous and 
a large number of zamindaris and ta 1 allugadaris are possessed 
by them (the Rajputs). Next to them were the Muslim owners 

- this fact", says Lalji, "had made them so that they had 

grown quite contemptous towards them (priestly class) of 
Brahmans*" 

The Brahmans are recorded as co-sharers in two parqanas 
of sarkar Awadh and they controlled 3,80% of the total jama' 
of that sarkar . In sarkar Khairabad their presence is recorded 
in four parqanas , but they controlled as much as 17,73% of 
the total jama' of that sarkar . In sarkar Lucknow they are 
entered in 8 parqanas and held 4,73% in jama 1 . Of the total 
revenue of the suba , the ^rahmans as a whole paid 6,42%, 
Comparing this date with those of circa 1900, it appears that 
they made considerable inroads in other areas, ^hile the 
mahals recorded in the Ain * continued to be held by them in 

1, Lalji, op.cit ., ff. 74b-76a. 
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tact, they seem to have established their hold over an exten¬ 
sive area in sarkar Gorakhpur, where, the Ain does not enter 
them at all. Ghulam Hazrat (c. 1810) informs us that "most 
of the villages (in sarkar Gorakhpur) were in the zamindari 
possessions of the K ajputs and Brahmans, while the Muslims 

_ i 

and otheu (castes) had only a quarter share (in zamindari )." 
Most of these changes, it appears, were affected during the 
period of 17th century,for, "since the introduction of British 
rule (1810 A.D.) there had been no great change in the relative 
position of the different castes in this respect (proprietory 
tenures), with the exception of the alterations affected by 

2 

the confiscations of estates for rebellion during the Mutiny." 

In the modern districts of Gorakhpur and Basti the ^rahmans 

were the leading land-holding caste having 26% and 34% of 

3 

the entire area respectively. In sarkar of Bahraich, they 

are not recorded as zamindars in the Ain but by the close of 

19th century, they had acquired quite considerable landed 

4 

possessions. The ta* alluqadars of Singha Chanda and the Raja 


1. Ghulam Hazrat, Kwaif-l Gorakhpur MS. ( Farslya Akhbar ) 

Azad Library, AMU, ff. 6a-b. ~ "* 

2. DG, Vol. 32, pp, 87-8. 

3. DG, Vol. 32, pp. 87-8 and Vol. 31, p. 108. 

4. For the spectacular rise of this family see Derogha. Haji 
Abbas Ali, An Illustrated Historical Album of Rajas and 
ta 1 2 3 4 alluqadars of Oudh (hereafter referred to as Album ) 
Allahabad 1880, p.22 and DG, Vol.44, p. 102. 
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of Ajodhya 1 owned large possessions in the district of Gonda, 

owing to favours from the Nawab Wazirs. The former held 

2 

325 villages and 78 pattis , assessed at Rs. 2,09,760, while 
the latter had 669 villages and 124 pattis , assessed at 

3 

Rs„ 4,79,348 as in land revenue. The estate of Sisandi 
falling under the limits of/the modem districtsof Unnao and 
Lucknow (and falling within sarkar Lucknow in Akbar's time) 
was actually obtained in theka or revenue farm in 1226 Fasli 
(a A.D. 1817) but was subsequently converted into a hereditary 

4 

possession. Since a comparison of their revenue paying capa¬ 
city is not possible on the basis of the data provided for 
c. 1900, no exact impression can be formed of changes in their 
position between 1595 and 1900. But it can be observed from 
the total number ofthe Brahman ta 1 alluqadars and their vast 
possessions in various district by 1900, that they had become 
much more important an element among the landed proprietors 
of Awadh than they were in 1595. 

The Muslim zamindar^accounted for roughly 10.86% of 
the total revenue of the suba of Awadh about 1595. The 
Afghans are recorded as the exclusive zamindars of the 
parqana Utraula, sarkar Gorakhpur, while in pargana Sidhaur, 
sarkar Lucknow, they are recorded as co-sharers. Ansaris 


1. See Album , p.4 and DG Vol. 43, pp. 79v80. 

2. Album , p.22. 

3. Ibid., p. 4. 


4. Ibid*, 


p. 22 
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were in possession of the contiguous parqanas of Ibrahimabad 
and Satrikh in sarkar Awadh and the pargana of Amethi in 
sarkar Lucknow. Sayyids only held the pargana Bilgiram and 
Unam, while the Shaikhzadas were co-sharers with them in 
the pargana Fatehpur and Haveli Lucknow in sarkar Lucknow. 
The zamindars of the pargana Inhauna and Satinpur in sarkar 
Awadh, were converted Rajputs of Chauhan and Bachgoti clans. 
It appears that by 1900 the position of Muslim land-holdings 
had undergone a drastic change. For onething, deliberate 
attempts seem to have been made by the Government from time 
to time to create Muslim zamindorfe in the midst of recalci¬ 
trant Rajput chiefs. Sher Andaz Khan, the deputy Fau jdar 
of Baiswara at the^blose of Aurangzeb's reign, specially 
recommended the creation of Muslim zamindaris In pargana 
Shapur and Hadha after the revolt of the Rajput zamindars 
of these parqanas . The recommendations were made in favour 
of those officials who had led successful operations against 
the rebels^ 

i 

The Afghanshave acquired large estates in many parts 
of t! ~ ie su ^ a in addition to their continued hold over the 
parqanas in which they are recorded as the zamindirs in 1595. 


Insha-i Roshan Kalam describes the rebellion of the 
Chauhan Rajputs of the village Khanjura, pargana Shahpur 
and its suppression by one Syed Muzaffar Mohani, who was 
recommended for the zamindari rights ofj these villages. 
While the creation of the zamindari right of the pargana 
Hadha for one Syed Ghulam Mohiuddin, who might prove use¬ 
ful in suppression of the revolt of the R ajputs. See 
ff. 3a and 7b. 



In sarkar Gorakhpur they held parqana Utraula and they retained 


it in their house till 1903 with a brief interruption caused 
due to seizure by the Janwar Rajputs o£ Balrampur in 1830. 

Soon afterwards they were restored to their lost possessions 
and by 1903 they held 73 villages and 5 pattis assessed at 
Rs. 44,977^ The estate of Nanpara was a creation of later 
times. The founder of this house is said to have been appoin¬ 
ted as Qiledar of sarkar Bahraich by Emperor Shahjahan. Dur- 
ing Nlzamat period Shujauddauiah bestowed upon this house 
the title of 'Raja' and granted the j aqir comprising Sangha, 
B ahraich and Kaluapara. In 1903# the ta* alluqa 'had grown 

considerably and it included 333 villages and 9 pattis . 'The 

2 

revenue paid by them amounted to Rs. 2,48,500. 

In the district of K Lucknow one Faqir Muhammad Khan, 
an Afridi afghan, was granted a piece of land by Nawab 
Shujauddauiah. "In 1827 he obtained the land of the parqana 
(Malihabad) and held it till 1843, in the meantime acquiring 
several villages by default." He also obtained a lien on 
several other lands and thus founded an estate known as Tharri- 

3 

Fatehnagar. Later on the estate was divided between his two 
sons, becoming known as' Sahlamau and Kasmandi Khurd. As a 
whole it consisted of 26 villages and 12 pattis assessed at 


1 . 

2 . 


DG, 

Vol. 

44, 

PP. 

263-5. 

DG, 

Vol. 

45, 

PP. 

75-76? see also Album f p. 15. 


3. Album , pp.59-60 & 65? see also DG, Vol.37, pp.92-3 
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1 

Rs. 39,342* another noticeable possession of the Afghans 
lay in the district of Hardoi, this being the estate of 
Basitnagar. It was bestowed upon Dildar Khan, the son of 
biler Khan, (founder of s hahabad) as jagir by ^mperor Aurang- 
zeb. The grant was resumed by Nawab Sa'adat Ali Khan but 
the successors of Dildar Khan managed "by means of purchase, 
mortgage, and other well-known means to acquire about 40 
villages!' About 1903 the family possessions consisted of 
29 villages and 6 pabtis , and the total revenue demand was 
Rs. 22,270? 

The Shaikhzadas (or Shaikhs) seem to have lost only 
their small possession of parqane Lucknow Haveli to 3urhan-ul 

4 

Mulk Sadat Khan in 1722 A.D., while their other possessions 
remained in tact with many more additions during the subse¬ 
quent period. The holders of the large ta 1 2 3 4 alluqadari estates 

of Mahmudabad, 3ithara and Bhatwamau were actually the descen 
dents of the Shaikhzadas of pargana Fatehpur. Their original 
possessions were enlarged as a result of the post-Mutiny con¬ 
fiscations of some Rajput estates; they obtained the large 
ta 1 aliuqa of the Bisin Raja of Mithauli consisting of 68 

1. Album , pp.59-60 & 65; see also 1X3, Vol. 37, pp.92-3. 

2. DG, Vol.41, pp. 88-9; see also Album , p.25. 

3. Ibid . 

4. Kamaluddin Haider, Sawanihat-i Salatin-Awadh , pp. 7-8, 
Lucknow, 1879. 
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villages and assessed at Rs„ 46,600. As a whole they now 

possessed 306 villages and 43 pattis for Rs. .2,67,024 in 

1903. The estate of the Qidwai Shaikhs, Jahangirabad, dates 

back to the days of emperor Jahangir, in whose name it was 

founded. They purchased the Bisin estate of Simranwan, a 

2 

portion of Usmanpur ta* alluqa and some other villages. The 
more significant additions were made in this estate only dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of the 19th century. In 1873 they held 
just 65 villages and 30 pattis , while in 1903 this ta 1 2 3 alluqa 
comprised 94 villages and 67 pattis . The Government demand 

3 

was fixed at Rs. 1,32,547. A branch of the Jahangirabad 
family was settled at Ambhapur in Bahraich district. Their 
possessions comprised a village and 25 pattis , all of them 
situated in the parqana Hisampur? It was through matrimonial 
alliances that the Qidwais were able to acquire possession 
of this ta 1 alluqa from the qanunqos of Hisampur. The Tipraha 
ta 1 alluqa of Khairati Shaikhs originated in quite a peculiar 
manner. It was established by a local tahsildar and flourished 
under his successors. But as a result of the post-Mutiny 
confiscations it dwindled to only 15 villages and 4 pattis , 
the total assessment being Rs. 9,200^ 

1. DG , Vol. 40, pp.62-5; Album , pp. 8-10. 

2. DG, Vol.48, pp.101-2? Album, pp. 14-5. 


3, Ibid., Appendix, pp. 39-41 
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There were many Shaikh families possessing large estates 

in the districts of Barabanki and Hardoi. Their traditional 

account suggests that they had settled at an early date, 

but they came into prominance only during the 17th century 

and in the Nizamat period with their appointments as petty 

revenue officials. In the subsequent period they acquired 

superior rights over large tracts of land by using methods 

‘too well known 1 2 in A W adh. The ancestors of holders of the 

Bhilwal ta"alluqa are said to have been appointed Chaudharis 

by Shahjahan in 1616 in parqana Subeha. In course of time 

they enlarged their possessions to the extent that in 1903 

they were the owners of 30 villages and 13 pattis assessed 
1 

at Rs. 32,569, The ta*alluqa of Kakrauli owes its origin to 

Shaikh Firoz, who was appointed Chaudhri by Akbar, The family 

held this title during the Nizamat period, when their rights 

and privileges were assessed for Rs. 10,000 with the absolute 

gift of certain villages as Nankar . In the later period, 

many members ofjthis family worked as chakledars of the Awadh 

administration. About 1900, this estate comprised 91 villages 

and 7 pattis assessed at Rs. 89,140, including the confiscated 

2 

property of the Unao zamindars . The Shaikhs of Gopamau are 
are said to have been appointed Chaudharis by Humayun (l)and 


1. DG, Vol. 48, pp. 106-7. 

2. DG, Vol. 41, pp. 86-87. 
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had retained the title till the Annexation. Subsequently, 
they acquired two rent-free villages and a cash nankar of 
Rs. 1600. Many other villages were obtained by purchase. 

Around 1900 their possessions were large enough to be ass¬ 
essed at Rs. 17,7981 

The Ansarls and ^ayyids are recorded in the Ain as 

the zamindars ' • of pargana Ibrahimabad and Satrikh in sarkar 

Awadh and pargana Amethi in sarkar Lucknow in the Ain . They 

seem to have retained their possessions of Ibrahimabad and 

Satrikh inLtact for the succeeding three centuries. By 1900, 

60% of the pargana was held by these proprietors in ta* alluqadarl 
2 

tenures. In pargana Amethi, they seems to have continued 
their hold till 1900. The large estate of Salempur and 
Adampur Bhatpur, consisting of 30 villages and 2 pattls 

3 

assessed at Rs. 48,566, was held by scions of the old family. 

The Sayyids are recorded as the exclusive zamindars of 
the pat'qanas °f Bilgiram and Unam in sarkar Lucknow by Abul 
Fazl. during the period of the nizamat they had acquired 
landed possessions in other parts of suba Awadh as well. In 
district of Fyzabad the ta 1 2 3 alluqa of Pirpur was established 


1. DG, Vol. 41, p. 81. 

2. DG, Vol. 48, p. 270. 

3. Ibid., p. 113. 
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by one, Mirza Muhammad All Beg during the reign of Shuja- 
uddaulah. Subsequently the neighbouring ta * alluqa of Saidan- 

wan was also amalgamated in it. About 1900, it comprised 130 

, 1 

villages and 108 pattis '•assessed at Rs. 1,26,898. There was 
a spectacular rise similarly in the fortunes of the ta * alluqa 
of Samanpur. The family had originally three revenue-free 
villages, but between 1759-63, one Malik Nurullah rose to 
influence and obtained engagements for 50 villages. Subse¬ 
quent additions were made in the ta 1 2 3 alluqa in course of time 

and about 1900 the estate consisted of 165 villages and 34 

2 

pattis , the revenue standing at Rs. 1,05,284. The traditional 
Bilgram Sayyids 

account of the/connects them with the celeberated house of 
the Barha S ayyids of Muzaffarnagar. During the Mughal period 
the place had attained a great name for the learning of its 
s ayyid inhabitants, a tradition which continued during the 
later period as well. Many persons of this place obtained 
high posts in Mughal service, a feet which might explain the 
continued ownership of land in parqana Bilgiram and its 
vicinity from the time of Ain to 1900. The old Sayyid families 
had two ta * alluqas namely Bhogetapur and Asafpur, jointly 
consisting of 52 villages and 3 pattis and assessed at 

3 

Rs. 49,940. In parqana Unao the old Sayyid family retained 


1. DG, Vol. 43, pp. 97-100. 

2. Ibid., pp. 100-102. 


3. DG, Vol. 41, pp. 90-92? 179-83 
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their landed possessions/ and about 1900, they were the 

;hic£ ta 1 2 alluqadars of the parqana and held 9 out of a total 

36 villages assessed at R s. 10/628 in addition to their posi- 

1 

tion or chaudhari and gamindar . 

The holders of revenue-free grants also enlarged their 
possessions with full fledged proprietary rights in land, 
often with the connivance of tho Government. There are ins¬ 
tances when the old hereditary owners of land were disposs¬ 
essed, on the pretext of rebellion coupled with the allegation 
Of their refusal to pay land-revenue, in order to settle 
Muslim divines. On occasions these grants were made in hitherto 
barren land, expressly with the purpose of extension of 
cultivation and settlements. Such grants coulc^have had but 
little effect on the over all position of land holdings of 
various clans. But some individual cases might be mentioned. 

The ancestors of the family of mystics established at Salon 

were granted 200 bighas of waste land by Aurangzeb in 'his 
2 

19th RY/1676 A.D. Subsequently a son of Shah Plr Muhammad 
was awarded the revenue-free grant of the village Ashrafnagar 
Singhol 1679 A.D. Subsequent additions were made by later 


1. DG, Vol. 38, pp. 247-8. 

2, For the translation & annotation of the fairman issued by 
Aurangzeb in 1676 & 1689 for revenue grants to the mystics 
of Salon. See my paper, 1 Two_Madad-e-Ma 1 ash farmans of 
Aurangzeb from A W adh'. PIHC (1979 session), pp. 302-14. 
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Mughal Emperors, such as Bahadur Shah I and Shah Alam II. 
During the Nizamat period a number of villages were added to 
the already existing grant. Asafuddaulah, is said to have 
paid a visit to the shrine at Salon and > had granted 12 
revenue-free villages in perpetuity by expelling the old clan 
of proprietors who were Kanhpuria Rajputs for their alleged 
'contumacy or rebellion', these villages yielded annually 
Rs. 25,000^ 

Grants of a similar nature existed in Gorakhpur. The 

Sabzposh family received some madad-e ma'ash grant from Babur, 

but in course of time their possessions were enlarged to such 

an extent that in the time of Asafuddaulah it consisted of 

about 49 villages and in 1900, the whole grant was assessed 
2 

at Rs. 14,778. The house of Miyan Saheb Gorakhpur traces its 
origins to the later days of Muhammad Shah, Their Shia'yte 
leanings brought them a revenue-free grant of 15 villages 
during the period of Asafuddaulah. Their loyal conduct dur¬ 
ing the Mutiny proved still more benificial to them; they 
were rewarded with the grant of more villages. By 1900 the 
family possessions consisted of 61 villages at a light ass- 
essment of R s. 8,889. Here it is not possible exactly to 

1. DG, Vol. 39, pp. 101-3, 

2. W.H.Sleeman, * A Journey through the Kingdom of Awadh * 

Vol.I, pp. 234-5, London^ 1858; see also Donald Gutter, 
Topography Statistics of the Southern Districts of Awadh 
Calcutta, 1939, pp. 139-40. 

3. DG, Vol. 31, pp. 119-20. 
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determine as to which clans of land-holders suffered due to 
these new allotments. Large Muslim Pindari estates were 
created in the present district of Gorakhpur'by the officials 
of the East India Company in order to avert the possibility 
of further disturbances by setting some of the Pindari leaders 
in remote ports of the country. Their large possessions in¬ 
cluded the confiscated property of the R aja of Barhiapor in 
satisfaction of the arears of revenue 1 2 It consisted of no 
less than 145 villages, but the revenue assessment was pur_ 
posely fixed at the low figure of R s. 7,105. 

In the Ain-i Akbari , there is no entry under the 

zamindari column for the money-lending classes such as B anyas 

and Khatris, in suba Awadh. The extension of the landed 

possessions of these classes particularly the kayasths and 

the khatris in Awadh during the 19th century was not as 
~ 1 " « 

2 

substantial as in the Doab. Awadh did not undergo the same 
turmoil in landed possession as the areas subject to the 
notorious Mahalwari system. During the time that this system 
was in operation at its highest pressure, Awadh (not annexed 
until 1856) remained immune from its inequities. Since fewer 
estates were put on sale there was smaller opportunity for 
the mercantile and bureaucratic inroads into land-ownership. 
The total landed possessions of Kayasth in Awadh (excluding 


1. DG, Vol. 31, pp. 119-20. 

2. DG, Vol. 31, pp. 120-21. 
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Gorakhpur division) consisted of 156 villages and pattis 
188 assessed at Rs. 208,361, while the Khatri estates con- 

1 

tained 103 villages and 72 pattis assessed at Rs. 1,00,665. 

Tn Gorakhpur division ceded to the British as early as 1801 
the position of these classes was much better. The Agarwals 
and Kayasths together held 136 villages assessed at Rs.24,693 

in Gorakhpur district alone,while in Basti district the 

2 

Kayasths possessed 7.1% of the total area. It is possible 
that insecurity too had some role to play in the absence of 
land-purchases by financiers in pre-1856 Awadh. Lalji says 
that, "the bankers and the merchants of (the Awadh Kingdom) 
do not keep their capital at one place due to the fear of the 
depredations of the ta'alluqadars and zamindlrs — illegal 
revenue demands of the amiIs and tahsildars —* there are many 
who are the owners of the property worth two lacs of rupees 
and have purchased zamindaris and villages in British domi¬ 
nions^ 

The establishment andjthe subsequent rise of the Sikh 
'estates' in Awadh was also purely a post-Mutiny phenomenon 


1. The total ofthe ta* alluqadari possessions of these castes 
is obtained from the list given in the end of the volume 
of the District Gazetteers of Awadh. In the post-1856 
Awadh Districts, their most numerous possessions lay in 
Sitapur, Kheri, Rae-Bareili, Unao and Barabanki. 

2. DG, Vol. No. 31 & 32. 

3. Lalji, op.cit ., ff. 80b-81a. 
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! 

The large estate of Kapurthala came into existance by a 

deliberate act of Government in order to reward the 'loyalists' 

\ 

for their role in the Mutiny. As a result many old hereditary 

i 

land owners were dispossessed of their zamlndaris .- The estate 
of Kapurthala consisted with 504 villages and 49 pattls , 
assessed at Rs. 2,73,5671 

In Awadh, then, the superior land-holders appear to 
have maintained their composition broadly unchanged between 
the end of the 16th and of 19th centuries. The ta'alluqadari 

i 

tenures introduced some new elements, but even here the clans 
already possessing zamindaris seems to have dominated. The 
big zaroindars appear to have had the earliest access to 
ta* alluga engagements in the Awadh kingdom and this remained 
so under the British. On the other hand where some zamindar 
caste recorded in the Ain-1 Akbarl escapes notice in the 
District Gaaetteers , this may well be due to their conversion 
into under-proprietors under the ta 1 alluqadari system. It 
may well be, as we have urged in the case of the money-lenders 
and bureaucrats, that the stability of composition of the 
zamindar class was due essentially to be the late date at 
which Awadh was annexed. Otherwise the story of its zamindSrs 
might have been the same as those of Western Uttar Pradesh. 


1. Album, pp. 3-5 and also DG, Vol. Nos. 42,45 and 48. 
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TABLE - I 

Zamlndar castes in Awadh in C.1595 


Zamindar 

~r~ 

V 

AWADH 

T“~ KHAIRABAD 

— Y 

castes 

X Revenue 

X 

X 

X 

Percentage 

X Revenue 

X 

T 

X 

Percentage 

(A) Raiputs; 

X 

X 


X 

X 


Bais 

36,35,070 


8.87 

4,57,332 


1.04 

Gaur 

- 


- 

36,93,053 


8.29 

Bachgoti 

77,21,766 


18.85 

- 


- 

Surajbansi 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Bisin 

- 


- 

20,82,593 


4.74 

Sombansi 

13,60,753 


3.32 

30,55,339 


6.96 

GehXots 

14,15,701 


3.45 

- 


- 

Janwars 

- 


- 

4,15,587 


0.9 

Bachhils 

14,15,701 


3.45 

39,77,894 


9.07 

Raikwars 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Chandel 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Chauhans 

41,41,078 


10.11 

20,91,983 


4.77 

Rajwars 

79,24,908 


19.34 

- 


- 

Tomars 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Undifferentia- 







ted 

96,98,537 


23.68 

1,03,09841 


23.51 

TOTAL 

Rajputs 

3,73,13,514 


91.07 

2,60,83,622 


59.28 

(B) Other 







Castes: 







Brahmans 

15,57,763 


3.80 

76,33,331 


17.4 

Syeds 

- 


- 

mm 


- 

Afghans 

- 


- 

mm 


- 

Ansari 

15,71,712 


3.83 

mm 


mm 


Contd 


t 
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Table 1 Contd.».. 



-- T 

X 


nr 

X 


—j 

X 

"T" 

X 


Kumbis 


10,04,183 


2.45 

- 


- 

Amins 


- 


- 

39,67,684 


9.04 

Ahirs 


- 


- 

35,66,055 


8.13 

Mi sc. 


3,08,788 


0.75 

12,21,733 


2.78 

Others 


- 


- 

4,57,332 , 


1.04 

TOTAL 


44,42,446 


9.93 

1,68,46,135 


38.39 

Others 









SOURCE:- Ain-1 Akbari : The figures are the result of a 
comparis.on of the texts of the following MSS. 
Br. Museum Add. 5645; Add. 6552. 
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LUCKNOW X 

BAHRAICH 

~J GORAKHPUR 

Revenue 

XPercentageX 
X X 

Revenue 

XPercentageX Revenue 

X X 

XPercen- 

Xtaae 

2,29,96,750 

28.49 

13,15,051 

5.45 

6,76,792 

5.67 

21,04,023 

2.60 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,67,385 

8.94 

- 

- 

15,82,345 

6.56 

51,61,321 

43.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15,60,294 

13.08 

91,13,997 

11.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,11,843 

5.01 

- 

- 

53,11,950 

6.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47,40,221 

19.65 

- 

- 

43,56,254 

5.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25,05,047 

3.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,66,539 

4.00 

— 

- 

1,67,72,057 

20.77 

1,05,64,180 

43.79 

20,12,533 

16.87 

TOTAL 

Raj put 






6,31,60,078 

80.00 

2,03,80,179 

84.46 

1,04,77,825 

87.83 

(B) Other 






Castes 





. 

38,27,339 

4.73 

- 

- 


- 

45,74,428 

5.66 

mm 

_ 




Contd 




8/46,240 

52/39,457 


1.04 


13/97/367 


11.7 


6.48 


21/40/858 8.87 

16/19/480 6.71 51/100 0.42 


TOTAL 

Others 






1/44/87/464 

19.91 

37/60/338 

15.58 

14,48/467 

12.13 
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(c) Armed Power of the zemindars : 

It has been shown in the previous section of this 
chapter that the superior proprietory rights in land had an 
intimate connexion with the domination of particular clan 
over an area. w e have also seen that the major clans were ■ 
able to maintain their hold broadly unchanged between 1595 
to the annexation of Awadh. Although we have argued that 
such stability was essentially due to the late date at which 
Awadh was annexed by the British, one should not forget that 
such an uninterrupted possession of their rights also depended 
upon the capacity of that particular clan to maintain its 
hold with the help of armed power. "Armed force appears' 

as the first historical pre-requisite for the establishment, 

» 1 

as well as the retention, of zamindari rights." 

Use of armed power by various clans to keep their 
possessions intact and/or to acquire new possessions had been 
a continuous process in Awadh throughout the medieval period. 
The traditional account of the Chakla Gorakhpur bears testi- 
mon to this fact: 

"In ancient times the dominion and raj of the 
neighbourhood of this city belonged to the caste 
of Domes. Thus remains of their forts at 
Batyalgarh, Ramgarh, Bhindiagarh, Domangarh etc. 
in the area adjoining the city are found to this 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p. 163 
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day. And in the villages the caste of Tharus, i.e» 
the hiIlmen of the race of those who are now 
settled at the foot of the hills* had their settle™ 
ments. The markets of Batwal for the sale of goods 
from the hills was held in Gorakhpur. Prom the time 
of the establishment of the rule of the Muslims, the 
markets and settlements of the Tharus gradually dis¬ 
appeared and exist now only in the if <®£, Some Srinet 
Rajput natives of Srinagar having extirpated them, 
established their power and are uptill now known as 
Raja Gorakhpuri. Thus their descendants hold the 
zamindarl of some of the villages of Silhat and of 
the pargana of the environs of Gorakhpur and Silhat 
hold (their lands) in accordance with the deeds of 
the Gorakhpuri Raja. Afterwards in the time of 
Akbar, the ancestors of the ta* alluqadar of Kachhar, 
formerly residing in the pargana of Bhauwapora with 
their kinsmen seized the zamindarl of the environs 
of Gorakhpur and Silhat which till now is in the 
hands of their descendants! 

Apart from such traditional accounts, Abul Fazl has 
given detailed statistical information in the Account of 
the 'Twelve Subas' about the military resources of the 

^ ^ 

1. Mufti Ghulam Hazrat, Kwaif-e-Gorakhpur , f.7a_b. The 
translation of this passane s given in Irfan Habib, 
Agrarian System , p. 160. 
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Bundyas or zamindars , viz./ cavalry, infantry, number of 
elephants in each parqana . The sarkar -wlse information is 
tabulated belows 


TABLE I 



Sarkars 

“—nr- t 

^Elephants ^ Cavalry 

T 

X 

Infantry 

1. 

Sarkar Awadh 

23 

1,340 


30,400 

2. 

Sarkar Bahraich 

-- 

1,170 


14,300 

3. 

Sarkar Gorakhpur 

- 

1,010 


22,000 

4. 

Sarkar Khairabad 

- 

1,160 


27,800 

5. 

Sarkar Lucknow 

36 

2,680 


77,050 


TOTAL 

59 

7, 360 

1 

,71,550 


Almost all the parqanas of the suba possessed cavalry, and 
infantry. This makes it almost certain that every land holder 
of consequence maintained armed retainers. By the 17th/they ® 
invariably had built mud forts (q arhis or ^ilacha ) in the 
villages of their zamindSrls to station these retainers. 

An interesting petition from parqana Hisampur, sarkar 
Bahraich, reports a night attach by certain malfactors on a 
village included in the zamindari possession of one Saiyied 
Muhammad 'Arif. He speaks of a C|ilacha he had built to protect 
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i 

his possessions. In another document a reference is made 

i 

to the razing of a ^ilacha bv some usurpurs and it was ordered 

2 

that the same be rebuilt by those who had destroyed if. In 

i 

» _ 

the Insha-i-Roshan Kalarn a number of expenditions against 

such forts of reclacitrant zamindar are mentioned. R^ad 

Andaz Khan as well as his deputy Sher Andaz Khan boasted of 

their services in destroying and capturing various ^ arhis 
- 3 

of the zamindar of Bainswara. In one 1 2 3 4 arzdasht it is said 
that the Chauhan zamindars of parqana Kanjura had refused 
to pay the land-revenue and with the help of 8 or 9,000 men 
had attacked parqana Shahpur. In retaliation, a number of 
their forts (q arhis ) were captured and many of the rebels 
were put to the sword. Finally they used for peace and 
agreed to pay the land-revenue to the agents of the jaqirdars f 
In the similar manner rebellious zamindars of parqana Bijnore 
and Zaidpur were suppressed. A number of their forts were 
taken and handed over to the agents of the Jagirdars in liew 
of arrears of land-revenue^ 

Any zamindar °f consequence always tried to keep his 
hold over his fortresses, and seize those of his weaker 


1. Allahabad-1225 (Dec. 1689) New No. RAA-1304 .' 

2. Allahabad-786 (Jan. 1684). 

_ 

3. Insha-e-Roshan Kalam , ff. 2a-4a, 6a-8a. 

4. Ibid., "arzdasht No.l. 


5 


Ibid., "arzdasht No.2 
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neighbours. The rebel zamindar of parqana Harha had captured 
the fort of Murtazanagar from its Sa~ yid owners based in 
Unao. Later on its possession was restored to the owners 

i 

with the help of the imperial forces. Similarly new forts 
were built by zamindars at places of strategic importance 
with the help of professional soldiers. Kharsen, the 
2 amindar of pargana Jajmau, employed Salim Afghan and build¬ 
ing a fort named it Salimgarh. But the Mughal forces stormed 

the fort, and a number of soldiers, including Salim Afghan, 

2 

were killed. Fortified houses situated alongsldethe highway 
were also used by the zamindars to block the passage of the 
imperial troops. The capture of such places and their con¬ 
trol by the imperial officials was thought to be very nece- 

3 

ssary for establishing control. 

A number of the mahzars seeking redress against the 
wrongs suffered by the petitioners and imperial orders 
containing a recital to the same effect also provide impor¬ 
tant clues to the strength and the use cf armed power by 
the local zamindars . It seems that established hereditary 
zamindars usually resented the induction of any new element, 
such as land grantees, within' their territory. During the 


1. • Ibid . 

2. Ibid. 


3. Ibid., 


* arzdasht No.3 
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reign of Shah Jahan and Auxangzeb, the holders of the rnadad - 

C-nna.sh gj'ants were tnerefore often faced with harassment 

from local zamindars , who enforced a non-payment of the 

land-revenue to the grantees or ensured a refusal of payment 

1 

of the revenues by the peasants ( rl 1 2 3 aya ). 

Two farmans of Aurangzeb from parqana Sadarpur sarkar 
Khairabad direct the officials to investigate the allegation 
of the potJtiOncrs and report accordingly. It was contended 
that one >->nm Singh zamindar of Mahaauti, parqana Rakharpur 
had a number of mounted and foot soldiers, and had became a 
freebooter. He raided and burnt the villages of the peti¬ 
tioners, mo'-qu^s, and combs being raised to the ground. A 
number of inhabitants wore killed; money amounting to 

2 

As. 8213/- and 6376 heads of livestock had been taken away. 
Similarly, the madad-i-ma 8 ash holders of a village in parqana 
Hisampur, sarkar Bahraich presented a mahzar in 1125 Ah/ 1717 
complained that the residents ( zamindars ?) of the neighbouring 
villages had attached their aimma (grant) villages with the 
help of 500 persons. In the raid many inhabitants were 
killed, thtir property looted and destroyed, while the women 
had committed jowhar , even the corpses were not allowed 
to be buiied. Moreover, the family grave-yard of the peti- 

3 

tioners was brought under the cultivation by the malefactors. 


1. Ibid . 

2. RAA-287 and 290 (4th Ry of Aurangzeb). 

3. RAA-1315 
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Similarly the zamindars of parqana Fatehpur Devi and of 
pa rqana Sahali in sarkar Lucknov; had attached and killed 
the representatives of what later came to be' the house of 
Firangi Mahal, Mulla Qutubuddin. The incident occurred in 
the 35th ky. of Aurangzeb! 

Often the zamindars defied the administration by 
refusing to acknowledge the authority of the Local gazis . 

It seems that the holders of the religious offices and 
a 1 imma -holders were most vulnerable to the armed power of 
the 2ai nindars since they had no force to back their claims, 
hence their existance in any area depended upon the help 
from the military officials of the area. A petition by 
the family of the gazis posted in Baiswara especifically 
mentions the tussle between their ancestors and the Bais 
( zamindars ) of the area which was going on for the Last 80 
years. The gazis had all the 21 parqana of Baiswara under 
their jurisducti&n, but due to the hostility shown by the 
inhabitants, they have been driven away from 15 parqanas 

and now only 6 parqana actually remained within their judicial 

• 2 
jurisdiction. 


1* FM-185 (35th RY of Aurangzeb). 

2. MAI-2618 (4th RY of Aurangzeb), I owe this information 

to Mr. Zakir Husain, Archivist, National Archives of 
India, New Delhi. 
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During the first quarter of the 18th century, the 
local chieftains andthe zamindars had acquired much power 
and were in possession of considerable resources. When 
Sa'adat Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk was appointed the subedar of 
the province, he had to fight a number of battles with these 
chiefs in various parts of the province. Prior to his 
appointment as the governor of the suba , these chiefs and 
the zamindars were strong enough to undermine the authority 
of the nazims and the agents of the mughal j agirdars as to 
make the work of revenue collection nearly impossible. 

But Sa'adat Khan dealt these refractory elements with such 
firmness that in the very first year of his tenure, the total 
amount of collection increased from barely 70 lacs to 107 
lacs of rupees. On realizing his ability and competence 
these mughal j agirdars too leased out their jagirs to him 
on iiara tenures. In the next two years, the total collec¬ 
tion reached two croresl 

The traditional account of the capture of Lucknow 
from the hands of the Shaikhzadas may well contain a consi¬ 
derable amount of exaggeration. However, from our point 
of view the importance of the episode lies in the fact that 
even the newly appointed governor had to resort to dubious 
methods to reach the provincial capital which happened to be 


1. Ghulam Husain Khan, 1 Imadus-Sa 1 adat, pp. 7-8 
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1 

in the hands of local zemindars . Or one may think of the 

power gained by the Kanhpuria chief of Tiloin, Raja Mohan 

Singh, oy plundering the' Saiyad owners of Mustafabad and the 

Sain clucftPin of Khajurgaon. When Burhanul Mulk decided 

to end the gro -ing oretensioir of the chief battle took 

plea. Mohan Singh killed and all his possessions which 

2 

lay in the jurisdiction of r.uba Awadh were seized. 

Burhanul Mulk was able to keep the recalcitrant 
elements of the orovince in check, but with his death the 
local chi-'Fcains oejan to reassert th-ir power. i 2 3 4 he succ- 
Sa'dnrjum's letters to Muhammad Shah are full of 
references to the rebellions and of the zamincars . It was 
alleged that with the help of their strong forts and numerous 
armed r^tain^ers, they refused to pay the land revenue and 

3 

undertook depredations all round. The nawab-wazir had to 

be throughout on the march; and the nawab wazir offerred 

this as a n excuse for omitting to heed urgent summons from 

4 

the imperial court. 

1. ICamaluddin Haider, Swan iha t-e-Sal at in-e- Awadh , pp.7-8y 
A.L. Srivastava, FTNA , pp. 33-5. 

2. ' Imadus Saadat , pp. 7-8, FTNA , pp. 35-7. 

3. Mansur-ul-Maktubat , pp. 6-7, p.89, 

4. Ibid ., pp. 4-6; pp. 38-40. 



In Safdarjung's letters addressed to wazir Qamaruddin 
Khan# It Is stated that due to the rebellious attitude of 
the chieftains, additional troops are to be maintained in 
order to carry on the work of revenue collection and keep 
the malefactors under the effective control. This had 
enhanced expenses while the actual income (from the j aqirs ?) 

had fallen, and the Nawab-Wazir had claims outstanding for 

— f 

which he had no .j aqirs . At another place he says that he 

had instructed his waki1 (at the imperial court) to be 

present at the time when new j agir assignment orders were 

issued for the province of Awadh, so that he may invite 

the attention of the wazir towards the accute problem faced 

by the nawab-wazirs in administering the turbullent • province 
1 

of Awadh. 

The zamindars and local potentates were always prone 
to take to banditry. Roads and the highways were considered 
to be quite unsafe, and it was always considered necessary 
for heavy armed escort to accompany the treasures passing 
through the territorial limits of Awadh! 

Amona the major rebellions by the zamindars during 
Safdarjung's reign, was a fresh one by the Kanhpuria chief¬ 
tains of Tiloin, He had collected together a numerous body 


i. Ibid, , p ■>. 46-7. 


9 


Ibid ., po. 7-8? pp. 14-16? pp. 17-18, 42 
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of armed retainers and possessed a very strong fort. It was 
sorroundcd by a deep ditch and sorroanded by the extensive 
belt of dense and thorny jungle. But the forces of Nawa b- 
wazir were strong enough to xdefeate the Rajput forces and 
to caputre the fort in (1739) . Another important uprising 
was that of the Gaur zamindars of sarkar Khairabad'. It 
appears that they had refused to pay the land-revenue to 
took banditry. Safdar Jung, through forced marches reached 
their strongholds, of the fort of Nabigarh and Katesar. 

These forts fell after a sieze of eleven days and with some 
difficulty the Rajputs were defeated and the area was brought 
under control? 

After the battle of Buxar Shuja-ud-daula was forced 
to reduce nis regular army, and strong exception was taken 
by the company officials at the reported attempts of the 
nawab to re-organize the army. As a result of revenue 
collection could proceed only with the help of the British 
forces. Such help was always available to the local officials 
of the nawab-wazir as the company was entitled to receive 


1« Ibid ., pp. 30-31; In a letter addressed to Nawab Ishaq 

Khan (?) Safdar Jung conveyed him the news of his victory 
over the rebels of Tiloi. Their forts were captured 
and a number of Rajput chiefs were put to sword. Ibid , 
ffo 77-8. See also FTNA pp. 92-4® 

2. Ibid,, pp. 6-7. 
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large rums of money out of chese collections. Indeed, the 
English looked askance at the zamindars refusal to pay revenue 
for the amounts so withheld were sure to be "expanded on 
those numerous forces which che zamindars raise and (?) up 
only to support them in their resistance to Government." 

The revenue contractors, had constantly to face armed 
resistance of the zamindars in their respective jurisdictions. 
Often they were ruthless in suppression of the uprisings. 

The atrocities committed by Alrnas Ali Khan against the 
zamindars of Doab were reported to Middleton in 1778. How¬ 
ever, in v/hatever he did he obtained the help of the British 
2 

forces. But it was thought that the destruction of the 
forts of the zamindars in Doab, "will have many ill conse¬ 
quences and accordingly the nawab-wazir was advised to adopt, 
"more concitiatory mode of proceeding" when using British 

3 

forces against such element. 

In the early years of Asaf-ud-daulah 1 2 3 s reign, the 
zamindars of Gorakhpur went into rebellion. The intensity 
of these disturbances was such that nawab-wazir had to proceed 


1. FASC, 12 Jan,, 1778, NAI 

2. FD5C, 8 Jan, 1178, NAI 

3. FDSC, 8th Jan. 1778, NAI . For a later account of Almas 
Ali Khan, when he was around 80 years old, see J.V. 
Valentia, Voyages and Traveis in India Cyclone, the 
Red Sea, Abbysinia and Egypt 1802-6 , 3 vols. London, 
1809; Sec. Vol. I, pp.' 136-7’ 
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in pers^on to suppress the rebellion^ A group of bandits 
made a night attach on the royal treasury, when it was going 
to Lucknow from Baiswara. A good number of•company sepoys 
accompanying the treasury were killed. Obviously such an 
attach could have been made only with the help;of local 
zamindars ? 

j 

The death of Asaf-ud-daulah in 1797 marks a watershed 
in the history of Awadh, it offered an opportunity to the 
6ompany to conclude new treaties with his successors first 
with Wazir ^Ali and then with Sa'adat*Ali Khan ,(1798-1814). 
Now the subordination of the kingdom of Awadh to the company 
was complete in every respect. The army had to be disbanded 
and even the work of the revenue collection was to be done 
only with British help. The help had mixed results. It 
was alleged that the, "country was pillaged under the sanc¬ 
tion <bf the British name and under the terror of sepoy 
bayonets" and also, "the more parties (of the sepoys) were 
sent out in support of the amln , the more were called for." 
To remedy such a situation, it was suggested by the Resident 
that the 'crown dues' be leased out to the zamindars for a 
number of yeafts instead of being collected by amins . Under 


1. FSC, 26th Feb . 1777 (c) and 21th April 1777(D), NAI . 

2. Ausaf-al-Asaf, ff. 69b-70a. 


3. Heber , pp. 84-5 
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this system ‘proofs' were to be furnished by the king for 
the outstanding dues against the error zamindars before 

military help was given by the British to coerce them into 

1 

making payments. Such a tedious process could only further 
encourage the zamindars . The kin j, accordingly remonstrated 
that/ "all his difficulties have arisen from his entire 
confidence in the friendship of the company. That this indu¬ 
ced him and his ancestors co disband an excellent army and 

thus they have became unable, without help to enforce payment 

2 

of their ancient r venues. Under these circumstances the 
z amindars had acquired such rower as to make the king plead 

for his own survival, "from the only enemies he has or is 

- 3 

likely to have, hie rebellious zamindars . 11 The 'judicious 

care and 'scrutiny' of each and every case by the Resident, 

before the requisition of the king for sepoys was met, 

had adversely affected the fortunes of the kingdom. The 

king was unable to face the rebellious zamindars , as they 

had driven away many of his ofticials from their areas and 

in this process, "the chief actual sufferers at the present 

movement are the king, who gets little or nothing even of 

his undoubted dues, and the traveller, who unless he has 

such a guard as I have had better sleep in a safe kin on 

4 

tne other side of the Ganges." 

1. Ibid ., p. 85. 

2. Ibiu., p. 85. 

3„ Ibid., 


4. Ibid 


* / 


p. 87 

p. 88 
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The zamindars were able to multiply their armed 
retainers, forts, cannons and guns after the death of Sa'adat 
Ali Khan (1814). This became possible as the king was unable 
to check their activities, and the British help too was not 
forthcoming to the king in his attempts if ever made to 
punish a rebellious zamindar . It should not be assumed that 
they were simply 'invincible* or Awadh government was in any 
way less competent to control the situation. Sleeman des¬ 
cribes how the Kanhpuria Rajput chiefs of Nain were suppressed 
by Raja Durshan Singh and Bukhtawar Singh during their term 
of nizamat of the district Salon (in which lay the Nain 
estate). Out when the affairs of this place were entrusted 
to a court favourite, Hamid Ali, the situation undergone a 
change. Thereafter, "the Kanhpuria have recovered all the 
lands they had lost, restored all the junqal that had been 
cut down, and they are now more powerful than ever. They 
have strengthened their forts, and built some new and added 
greatly to the number of their armed followers, so that the 
governor of the district dares not do any thing to coerce them 
into the payment of just demands of government or to check 
into their usurption and outrages!" The Gaur zamindar of 
Banthar in 3ainswara named Kesri Singh paid Rs. 1,50,000/- 
annually in revenue, but thought it expedient to maintain 

1000 matchlockmen. With these forces he defeated and slew 

2 

a chakledar Sobha Ram and faujdar , Shaikh Karim Buksh. 


1. Sleeman , I, pp. 134-5 

2. Butler, p. 100. 
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Such defences could have been broken very well, but 
the army employed to bring down these zamindars was never 
given adequate supplies as to carry any long si'ge of the 
qarhis , most of which were situated in midst of thick bamboo 
jungle. On the other hand the supply line of the besiged 
rebels could not be successfully broken, as the neighbouring 
zamindar , always entertained a strong sense of fellow- 
feeling for them. Although the tatal strength of Awadh 
forces was said to have been 54,000, it was, "an ill paid, 
disorderly multitude employed in coercing the zamindaift inder 

_ i 

the orders of the chakledar . It was thought of it to be, 

"useful only to the enemy, it in dangerous to the well being 

of the state, utterly useless for war, most mischievous during 
2 

peace." The number of the retainers kept by the zamindars was 

computed at 100,000 men, and they were mostly drawn from 

- 3 

the caste of the zamindars . 

The country was dotted with innumerabl.e fortresses, 

surrounded with dense forests, carefully rendered inacessible 

4 

for state forces. All the zamindars invariably kept cannons 
and big guns for the defence of their forts. A combination 
of all these factors always proved more than a match for 


1. Thornton , p.36. 

2. CR, 1845 (111), p. 383. 

3. Thornton , p.36. 

4. CR, 1845 (111), i. 421. 
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the "royal forces." Sleeman estimated that some 250 mud 

forl^s and about 500 pieces of cannon were deployed in their 

. 1 
service. 


It seems the British officials had no clear idea of 
the actual strength of the zamindars , and whatever they 
quessed was a gross under-estimate. The actual position 
came to light only after the Rebellion of 1857 was over, 
and the British officials started some sort of combing opera¬ 
tions in the province. As a result 1575 forts were destroyed 

2 

and 720 pices of cannon were seiged. In addition to these 

general statements^ We possess a statement showing the 

armed strength of 149 land holders of southern portions of 

Awadh. It was prepared by the deputy commissioner of Salon 

(then a large administrative division of southern Awadh) in 

1853. We find that every land-holder invariably had a kacha 

or pucca fort and a number of armed retainers. Even small 

land holders having two villages, maintained a fort. The 

3 

statement gives us the following statistics: 


LIST OF THE FORTS, GUNS, AND RETAINERS 
BELONGING TO THE TA 1 2 3 ALLUQADARS OF 
SOUTHERN AWADH 


- J —— 

Strength 

V 

X C r- T . 

XInfan try 

X Cavalry X Total 

— \T 

150 78,211 

3,313 81,524 

308 


1. Sleeman, II, pp. 210-1, 

2. CR, 1860 (XXXV) pp^132-3 Cf. PD Reeves Sleeman in Qudh 
Cambridge 1971 see the introduction, p.22. 

3. Board of Revenue Lucknow File No. 395/1858 (Oudh General). 
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Although details regarding the other parts of the kingdom 
are not available, still one can have an idea as to what 

jt 

tne actual strength of the land holders was on the eve of 
annexation! 

As a necessary co-ill/uary, the British Government 

carried a systematic compaign to disband the retainers# 

confiscate the guns and destroy the forts of the land holders 

after the fall of Lucknow. We have an interesting lease- 

deed ( natta ) executed in 1265 F/1858 in favour of a revenue 

grantee. It was stipulated that the lessee should have 

surrendered all pieces of cannon and guns to the government 

officials. All the forts situated in his area should have 

been destroyed, the forests cleared and the ditches filled. 

If any other land-holder in his area had concealed any guns 

or cannon, che matter be immediately brought to the notice 

of the government. In failing to discharge these duties, 

stern action would be taken including the forfieture of the 
2 

lease itself. Other confirmatory sanads issued to recognise 
the previously existing allodial rights of the ta'alluqadars . 


1. The tatal number of the forts in Awadh belonging to the 
land-holders were said to be around 633 at the time of 
the annexation. Foreign consultation No. 136/53 dated 
31st October 1856. NAI-Delhi (Letter No. 340 dated 
18th August 1856 from Judicial Commissioner of Awadh to 
seeratory to the chief Commissioner) Cf. AA Azmi, 
Position of Ta 1 alluqadars in Awadh, p. 18. 

2. Khairabad-10. 
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the zamindars and the revenue-grantees invariably carried a 
recitation to this effect. 

Laiji laments on the fact that, "among the Hindu 

inhabitants oft the country (Awadh), the most numerous are 

the Rajputs. Most of the large zamindari and the ta'allugadari 

of the kingdom belong to th'-mn. The fact that they possess 

large body of the (armed) retainers and forts, had made them 

arrogant and hence they had became disrespectful towards the 

others. Some of these idiols show no consideration towards 

the priestly class of the Brahmans .... and openly defy the 

religious customs^" Apart from this, the government annually 

incurred heavy loss to its income, as these land holders 

tried to get the maximum concession by way of nankar . The 

actual machinism as to how the nankar was increased has 

2 

been discussed elsewhere. The additional income so gained 
was again invested by the zamindars in raising the number 
of the retainers, forts and cannon?" 

In many ways the increase in armed power of the 
zamindar was a direct consequence of the British interference 
in day to day affairs of the kingdom. No doubt the zamindars 

1. Laiji, Mirat-ul Auza , ff. 74a-76b. 

2. See Section I of this Chapter. 

3. Laljj, op.cit., p. 91. 
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had always kept a number of the retainers maintained forts, 

rebelled or taken to banditry under Mughal rule. But by 

and large, they seem to have been kept in check till the 

reign of Shuja'ud daulah. But after Buxar a sort of 'dyrarchy* 

was introduced in Awadh and interference was attempted at 

all the levels without any recognised system of policy. The 

Awadh administration became a prey to chanqing policies of 

the British Governor. -Generals “Everything.mere guess 

work and experiment. One governor general, or one Resident 

had adopted one plan; next had tried some thing wholly 
1 

different." On occasion, company sepoys were deployed 
immediately to crush rebellions of zamindars , while on other 
such occasion, help was refused even on the requisition of 
the king himself. Such a situation could not but greatly 
encourage the zamindars to take up arms against the govern¬ 
ment as well as against their fellows. 


J. 


OR, 1845 {111) 


421 
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CHAPTER VII 

JAGIRS IN AWADH 


A. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : 

Most of the civil and military officials holding a 
inansab in the Mughal empire were paid their salaries by 
assigning them the revenues of well-defined tracts (in terms 
of parganas or villages therein). The total pay claim 
( talab ) of an official had to be exactly equal of the jama' 
oi th^ a re a assign 'd in hi r jagir. Some of these mansabdars 
were also paid th _ir salaries in cash ( naqdi ) by the emperor 
out of his i ncomr from unassigned areas (khalisa) . The mode 
of payment was always decided by the emperor himself/ at- 
least in theory. The jaqirdars were supposed to make their 
own arrangements to collect the land-revenue and to adminis¬ 
ter their j aqirs . Often the small j aqirdars or those posted 
in far-off areas used to farm-out their jaqirs to people 
kno 1 n as i j aradars for a fixed sums after allowing the 

deduction on account of the local claims and the cost of 
1 

col]eelions. 


1. For discussion of j agir system in the Mughal empire see, 
Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , Chapter VII and Athar Ali, 
The Mu jfcal Nobjlity under Auranqzeb , Bombay,1966, 

Chapter III. 
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The earliest form of the term j aqir appears to have 

oeen ia-i-gir, (iai meaning 'place' and qir meaning 'holder') 
- 1 
as in indicated by a document of 1559/ from Awadh. Subse¬ 
quently, through a liguistic curruption such assignments 

were called Tagirs, though the earlier spelling also recurs 
2 

thouqh rarely. Iqta and tuyul were also used as synonyms 

- - 3 

for j nq i r and 1 nyil 1 dnrs ar a synonym for j nqi rd ar . The 

assignments held by the princes of blood were put under 

4 

the formula, tuyul-e-wuklae 1 padshahzada-i-walatabar . 


1. FM-1 (967/1559) one among ( the earliest known farmans of 
Akbar confirming a madad-4-ma' ash grant of 2600 biqha 
in parqana Sahali, sarkar Lucknow to the ancestors of 
latter Firangi Mahal family. 

2. ' Abdul Qadir collection-4 (1026 'amli/1617) in UPSAL .This 

chaknamah stipulates of demarcating 480 bigha as madad- 
<-ma 1 ash~ to one Shaikh Abul Qasim from parqana Nasirabad 
sarkar Manikpur. The/made out of the jai-gir of one 
Jam 1 Ali Beg. 

3. See 'Abdul Hameed Lahori, Badshahnamah , Bib.Ind.,Calcutta, 
1867-68, I (ii), p.216 for the iqta of one Fidai Khan at 
Gorakhpur; about the iqta f of Madha Singh at Khairabad, 
Ibid ., I, (ii) p. 222; about the iqta 1 of suba A wa clh to 
Islam Khan, Ibid ., II,p. 164, also in Muhammad Saleh 
Kambo, ' Amal-e-Saleh , Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1912-46’, II, p. 310? 
Mutaqid Khan sort of Najabat Khan was assigned the 

faujdari as well as the tuyuldari of sarkar Bahraich 
during 31th R.Y. of Shahjahan at a the mansab of 2000 z/ 
2000 s (800 2-3H) Ibid .,II, p.272. T 

4. See Insha-e-Roshan Kalam , f.7 about the complaint of Sher 
Andaz Khan that the bandits, highway robbers and Mewatis 
carried on their activities in parqana Luckhow, Bijnore 
and °andilah unchelked as their areas of operations in 
which lay the jagirs of the princes ( tuyul-e-wuklai 
padshahzada-i-wa15t5bar ) and the big nobles like Aziz 
Khan and others and these areas were outside the f au.jdari 
jurisdiction of Sher Andaz Khan. 
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About the extent of the j agirs in Awadh prior to 

1780 A.D. we have no statistical informatign. Awadh was one 

of those provinces in which all j agirs were resumed to the 

kfr alisa* (imperial lands) in 1574-75 by Akbar. Presumably, 

the jagirs began to be given here from 1581 onwards, after 

Shahbaz than Kambo's unauthorised concessions to the nobility 
1 

in that year. In the 31st R.Y. of Akbar (1586-7), the 

emperor remitted one-sixth of the revenues of the khalisa 

in the subas of Allahabad, Awadh and Delhi, on account of 
" 2 
low prices, and the remissions totalled 4,05,60,596 dams . 

This suigests that in these subas , the khalisa* ;:had a j am a 1 2 

of 24,33,63,576 dams as against the total jama' of the subas 

of Allahabad, Awadh and Delhi as 1,01,58,01,546 dams recorded 

in the Ain. Though the size of the khalisa in the suba of 

* • 

Awadh cannot still be separately determined, it is probable 
that it could not have been much less than 8,11,21,192 dams 
of the total revenue yielding area, the mean of all the three 
subas . The reminder must have been assigned in j agirs . 

There is little specific information about the 
relative sizes of the kha1is a and j agir lands in Awadh during 
the 17th century. But the Dasturul 'amal-i Shahjahani, 


1. Abdl Fazl, Akbarnama * III, p.494. 

2. Ibid. 


t 
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belonging to Aurangzeb's later years, shows that the vast 
bulk of the revenues in Awadh had been assigned in jagirs 
and little remained in the kb a1isa . Unluckily, the sarkar - 
wise figures do not accord with the suba totals, but the 
general picture is clear enough 

TABLE - A 1 



suba/sarkar 
total 

X 

X Total jama 1 

X 


r 

X 

X 

Jama' of the 
khalisa* 

SUBA AWADH 

27,95,79,419 

dams 


67,74,800 

dams 

1 . 

sarkar Awadh 

5,20,31,300 

dams 


— 

— 

2. 

sarkar Lucknow 

10,85,56,025 

dams 


62,00,000 

dams 

3. 

sarkar Bahraich 

44,16,306 

dams 




4. 

sarkar Khairabad 

7,02,33,000 

dams 


48,00,000 

dams 

5. 

sarkar Muazzamabad 







Gorakhpur 

2,43,250 

dams 


4,32,210 

dams 


1. Add o5S8 , ff.36b-37a. However, the total jama 1 of the 
khalisa for the entire puba according to the sarkar 
total was 1,14,32,210 dams , a much higher figures than 
has been actually shown. Similarly there is an apperent 
error of transcription for sarkar Moazzamabad Gorakhpur. 







3. ADMINISTRATION OF JAGIRS : 

II we examine the surviving documents from Awadh 
during the 17th century, we would find that those relating 
to the j agir administration are very rare, while papers 
relating to the madad-i ma'ash grants and even zamindari 
rights are quite numerous. This is obviously because the 
famiJics that have preserved documents have been more 
concerned for maintaining their claims on the ma 1 afi and 
zamindari titles, while the j agir papers were of no interest 
from such motives, unless, of course, they related to in*am 
or altarngjiia* j agir . Nevertheless, explorations at the 
Regional Records Office (Allahabad), Research Libfary of 
the Department of History (AMU) and the National Archives 
of India (New Delhi), resulted in the discovery of a certain 
number of papers, which, studied together, help to give some 
picture of the j agir administration as it functioned in Awadh 
during the 17th century. 

A j aqirdar receiving his assignment in an area would 
invariably be an outsider. The documents show that a j agirdar 
would either appoint his own agents to collect the taxes 
on his behalf or farm out the taxes of his j agir with a view 
to assuring stable revenue-receipts. When the j agi rdars 
made their own arrangements by appointing some agents, they 
used to take from the latter a qubuliyat (agreement) to collect 
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certain amounts. Such deeds were executed, keeping in view 

the hasil (previous revenue collection) figures of the iagir . 

The cost of the collection and other obligations ofthe 

j aqirdar wrre alwnvo deducted from the amounts agreed to be 

raid by th' se agents. Wepossess an actual specimen in the 

form of a qubuliyat deed executed in 1116 F/1708 by one 

Dilawar for a j agir in pargana Sandila, having a jama* of 

41 lakh dams . In all, excluding the cost of maintaining 

the sehbandi troops and peshkash to faujdar, Rs.22001/- 

1 

were to be paid uo the j aqirdar in two instalments. 

The i ami1s generally belonged to the j aqirdar ‘s own 

staff, and were, like their masters, usually outsiders. One 

recalls that Charles Elliott on the basis of his own reading 

of documents relating to the U>nao district, gained the 

impression that the 1 amiIs "were hardly ever natives of the 

pargana, and did not necessarily hold the office for more 
2 

than a year." The 1 ami1 had to maintain an armed contingent 


1. See MAI 1487-(1116 F/1708 ). This qubuliyat was executed 
in the presence of village official including Jangash 
Das, amln , shiqdar and mehta , Kishan Das, waqai niqar , 
Tilak Chandra, Karkun and the mutasaddis of the Govern¬ 
ment. The instalments were not equal. Rs.13,200/- 
were to be paid in kharif and Rs. 8,800/- in rabi 
seasons. 


? 

•— 9 


Elliott, C.A., 
pp. 306-7. 


The Chronicles of Oonao, Allahabad,1862, 



for quelling any minor resistance to his authority, and in 


case he met stiffer opposition, he could call the faujdar to 
1 

- 

his help. Very often the big jaqirdars were also entrusted 

with the faujdari jurisdictions in their respective jaqlrs . 

The[paymcnt to the 1 2 ami 1 was done either by allowing him a 

certain percentage of the revenue-collection or a fixed 
2 

salary. 


The assistance of hereditary village officials such 

as the qanunqos and the chaudharis was indispensable for the 

1 ami Is oi; the j aqirdars . They used to present the previous 

year's assessments, which were accepted in toto, but in case 

the 1 ami1 asked for a higher assessment, the revision of the 

previous figures wajalso done by these officials. Similarly, 

th<y helped the 1 amiIs in collecting the outstanding balances 

from the peasants as per their records, against which there 

3 

were no appeals. 

From an early document (c.1619) from sarkar B a hraich, 
it appears that some j aqirdars used to assign a village of 
their tankfrwlh j aqir to their troopers directly. If in such 


1. Ibid ., p. 109. 

2. Ibid., pp. 106-7. 


3. Ibid 


• t 


pp. 112-13 
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a village some areas hod been already granted to the madad-i- 

ma'ash holders, the troopers were directed not to interfere 

1 

with such possessions. 

The small j aqirdars , or those having their postings 
in a far-off area, always tried to farm out their j aqirs . 
Certain conditions were imposed upon these revenue contrac¬ 
tors or L j "radars. there are actual instances where they 
were asked to treat the ri 1 aya gently so that they might 
remain settled and carry on cultivation. It was thought to 

be the du L y of the iiaradar to see that even "one biswa of 

2 

cultivable land should not be left uncultivated." It appears 

from the claim by a patwari (village accountant) that here- 

ditarv officials serving in the ijara villages were paid their 

3 

salaries by the revenue-farmers. The system of ij ara had 


1. Allahabad-789 . The village kapana was in tankfrwah jagir 
of one Mirza 'Isa, and he had assigned this village to 
four of his troopers. A madad-i ma'ash grant made over 
to a lady by imperial farman was to be exempted from 
their collections. 

2. NA1-1574 (37th RY of Auranqzeb) . This qaul-o-qarar 
relates to_viliege Somb in parqana Sandilah suba Awadh 
in the j aq i r of prince 'Azimuddin (' AzimushshanT at a 
total jama' of As.445/- for the year 1101 F/1693. The 
qubuliyat was given by Muhammad Qa'im, the qumashta . 

The total arazi (area) of the village was 445 biqhas . 

3. NAI-1287 (1254/1838) . This parwana was issued to the 
chakledar of Sandila to enquire into the complaint of 
a village patwari regarding his pay claims against the 
musta jir . 
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become so popular during this period that even.the a 1 immadars 

or holders of madad-i ma'ash grants started this system of 

1 ' 

the revenue realization in their villages. The ijaradars 
had no salary or land grant in view of the services performed 

I 

by him; but, as Butter put it,"the difference between the 

I 

sum, which he has for the year engaged to pay into the public 

2 

treasury" constituted his official income. In case of natural 
calamities, the ijaradars could be provided some relief by 
being alLowed a deduction, and by the jagirdar not insisting 
upon the full amount for which the contract was held. 


The terms on which ijara of a jagir was given are set 

4 

out in a document of 1081 F, (1673 A.D.): 


1. Firanqi Mahal-84 (4th RY of Farrukhsiyar ). The village 
in question belonged to Mulla Ilizamuddin and was situated 
in sarkar 3 a hraich, while the grantee residence happened 
to be at Lucknow. (This collection of Firanqi Mahal 
documents is preserved in the Department of History, 

A.Nub., Aligarh). 

2. Donald Butter, Topography and Statistics of the Southern 
Districts of Awadh and Sultanpur , Calcutta, 1839,p.99. 

3. A j a qir having a total j &ma 1 of 4,40,000 darns belonged 
to Durvesh Beg mansabdar and others. It was situated 

in pargnn a Husampur and 'Arif held it on a ijara tenure. 
Ho had agreed to pay Rs.7,332/- in two instalements. 
(See Allahabad - 8S5 (1080 'amali). But the perusal of 
the receipt issuedby the jagirdars to 'Arif for the 
same year shows that he paid only Rs. 4,000/- (1,60,000 
dams ). He was also exempted from any further obligation 
of any subsequent payment for the year (1080 'amali) 

(See Allahabad-889) . 


4. 


Allahabad-884 (1081 F/1675). 
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" \greement ( Qaul-o-qnrar ) : 1, Mir Abu Turab, mansabdar , 
affirm that (tract carrying a jama' 1 dami of) 2,10,000 dams 
from pargana Misampur, sarka r Gahraich has been assigned in 
our j aq i r with etfcct from the beginning of the kharif, Udi 
TI, 1081 1 amali . Therefore, at my own will, I have given the 
said (territorial) assignment of) dams in i j ara (farm) to 
Mir Sayyid Muhannad 'Arif j.n fixed payment of Rs. 2,850, to 
continue to long as the j agir is retained by me, so that 
he may o.*/ the said amount to me annually according to the 
foil twinr particulars. Should, Mod forbid, a natural cala¬ 
mity happen, then according to the (official) rate (of 
romi lion) ter tin said parqana , I will allow a deduction 
in the s^i 1 anount. °ut if bv God's grace, more is realized 
in excels uf tlm said amount, that is lsft to the said 
b avyid." The following figures follow: 

( Jama 1 ) 2,10,000 dams 

conpri" ing r ‘ > * _ - 2,00,000 dams 

-'.l 1 ': 10,000 darns 

Kqu ' \ a lent, for the y nr 

at r ' month,, 7 days Rs. 3,162 

Ocduct on account of nankar 
(salciry of oi'jcials), mugaddami 

( nugad lams 1 pay) (illegible) Rs. 312 


( laiancc) 


Rs. 2,350 



21(1 


From this document, it is clear that the i jaradar 
pledged himself to pay a certain amount annually to the 
j agirdar - in this case, a fixed proportion of the jama' dami 
(7 months, 7 days in the month-scale). Prom this he was 
allowed a fixed deduction for payment to local' officials, 
etc. This explains the claim of the patwari on the ijaradar 
we have just mentioned. The j agirdar allowed him the profits 
of the enterprise, as Butter defines them; but the ijaradar 
could claim a reduction on account of officially sanctioned 
tax-remissions for the locality. 

While the j agirdar had to make arrangements locally 
to collect the revenue either directly or through contractors, 
he had to meet certain obligations to the government. For 
this purpose the more substantial j agirdar , at any rate, used 
to keep a wakil permanently at the imperial court to safe¬ 
guard his interests and to receive the orders on his behalf. 
Two very interesting papers concerning a dispute between a 
j agirdar and his waki1 have survived, which shed light on 
this part of the functioning of the j agirdar 1 s establishment. 
The two documents are translated in Appendix to this chapter. 

One major obligation on the part of the j agirdar 
was the maintenance of a number of animals of standard breed 
for the imperial stables, providing the cost of feeding 
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them as ptr schedules and a number of other supplies under 

1 

the gem ral name of khwurak-i daw abb . It appears that the 
amount r- ciuired for the purpose was sent by the j aqirdar 
te his wakil. The waki1 , in turn, paid the required money 
to the i j aradars (farmers) of the &bwurak-i Dawabb , met the 
expenses for maintaining the animals (horses as well as 
elephants) and, when rhr time for maintaining xhe animals 
was over, handed them over to the officials of the Imperial 
stable 0 . 

in addition to these duties, the wakil was called 
upon tc look afeer the interests of his master at the Court 
such as getting him a better jagir . In the present case 
the waki1 was allowed the sum of Rs.300/- by the j aqirdar to 
be S'mnt cn rhe msiness ( muhimsazi ) of getting a new j agir 
assign d n pargana Amethi. 

Hu accounts submitted by the wakii in connection with 
th r sc '^menses vie re subjected to rigorous scrutiny. He had 
to pr's nl all tne original receipts under the seals of the 
ij aradar o' Isiiwuia -i-dawabb and the mutasaddis of dawabb , 
st tJu i : mo ol Lhp audit by the j agirdar 1 s officials. 


1. For a <iist'ussj on of these obligations see Irfan Habib, 
The .Agrarian System of Muqfral India , Bombay, 1963, p.269 
and H. Athar Ali, The MugJaal Nobility Under Aurangzeb , 
Bombay 1966, pp. 50-53. "" ™ 
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In case of any dispute between the waki1 and the 
jaqirdar regarding the settlement of these accounts, the 
matter was apparently placed before some Imperial officials. 
Unfortunately, the exact designation of this official is not 
given in our documents; he might well have been the diwah 
or faujdar . 


The work of revenue assessment and collection in 
the jagirs was greatly facilitated by the ganungo and the 
chaudharg, at the local level. Elliott says/they were 
appointed by a sanad from the Emperor from amongst the 
leading families of the locality. Elliott who used docu¬ 
ment!^ material from the Unao district and other areas of 
Awadh, believed that there was little material difference 
in the nature of the work performed by these officials® 
Normally a zamindar of the area was always appointed bs 
the chaudhar-J . While a member of an accountant caste 
(notably Kaisths) was appointed tothe post of ganungo . 

Very often they acted in a manner antogonistic to each 
other i.e. the chaudari tried to protect the interests of 

the land owning classes, while ganungo acted in a manner 

1 

to serve the imoerial cause well. In ordinary article of 

2 

property freely saleable. The ganungo were always consulted 


1. Elliott, op.cit ., p.112. W-c-Benett holds for 'Ray 

Bareilly district that the office of Chaudhari was 
held b, the respectable but throughly second rate 
families and the great houses never took any appoint¬ 
ment as local officials under the Mughal government. 
(W.CoBenett, A Report on the Family History of the 
Chief clans of the K ay Bareilly District, Lucknow, 
1870, p.58). T" 

2. Irfan Habib, Aqrariar System , pp. 129-30. 
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by the* amiIs before the revenue demand was fixed upon a 

particular village or upon any landholder. Generally their 

recommendations were accepted by the authorities, but in 

case the demand was to be raised, it was left to the qanunfto 

to distribute the additional tax burden keeping any eye 

over the actual conditions. In the ralyati villages as 

well, he was held primarily responsible for the payment 

of the revenue by collecting it from the peasants. The 

presence of these revenue officials with more or less well 

defined tracts of country was conspcuous enough in the 

•Ray Bareilly district to merit Benett's remark that "the 

pargana boundaries generally corresponded with the limits 

of the chieftains authority and the distribution of his 

clan and eaeh was already furnished with a body of heredi- 

2 

tory revenue officials.' 1 2 3 The tenures, so created, were 

somehow considered Ssacrosant' as the holders of these 

offices were seldom 'turned out and replaced by the new 

families' though it happened that different branch of the 

3 

same family was installed in these posts. 

Apart from Elliott's description of these officials 
in Onao district and Benett's remarks pertaining to the 


1. Elliott, op.cit ., p. 113. 

2. Benell, op.cit ., p. 59. 

3. Elliot, op.cit ., p. 111. 
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qanunqo of 'Ray Bareilly' district, we have a series of 
Persian documents belonging to a family of ganunqo in 
parqana Lahorpur, sarkar Khairabad, beginning from the 
17th century. The information of these documents, apart 
from confirming the features already noticed by Elliott, 
bringout a number of other interesting features. 

It is almost certain that these parqana official's 
acted in a manner as to exercize some check upon each 
others jurisdiction, thus precluding the possibilities of 
fraud, A parwana of 25th R.Y. of Aurangzeb recalls a 
representation by the wakil of a ganunqo to the effect that 
the Hindu chaudharie and ganunqo of the adjoining parqana 
principal. Now these Hindu officials were refusing to do 

on account of the qanunqo beinq a Muslim, The earlier 

1 

practice was ordered to be restored. 

The ganunqo might make recommendations for the 
imperial favours and subsistance grant to the needy and 
poor. A parwana of 1074/1663 records that Sheikh Muhammad 
Amin, the qanunqo had brought to the notice of the court 
the poverty of Sheikh Nazar Muhammad and recommended a 
subsistance grant for him, as a result, 155 biqha of land 
was assigned to Shaikh Nazar Mohammad as madad-£ ma'ash . 

1. LUL - 46885. 

2. LUL- 46887. 
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An interesting mahzar recites the services rendered 

by the predecessors of the petitioner, present the gamingo 

and their dealings with the imperial officials of the area. 

Most of these services related to religious and social 

welfare. The preceding qanunqo (ancestors of the present) 

are said to have helped the inhabitation of the gasba , 

building, mosques, madarsa , khanqahs and sarai (inn). Due 

to their efforts the tenets and practice of Islam had been 

established, juma 8 and 'Id prayers were held in congregation, 

food was distributed among the poor. Similarly, arrangements 

were made for the instruction of the students. 'They maintained 

good relations with the j aqirdar , by securing payment of 

the revenue dues in time and treating their gumasthta 

(a gents) in a befitting manner. In the 40th R.Y. of 

Aurangaeb, one Lai, a Bais Rajput of have11 Lahorpur had 

raised the banner of rebellion, and to suppress this up- 

rising, naib-faujdar of Khairabad came to Lahorpur and 

stayed with the petitioner, who, injturn, entertained him 

in a befitting manner. But the petitioner was arrested 

and was forced to pay Rs. 5,680/- to the naib-faujdar . He 

was released as a result of the intervention of the influ- 

1 

ential persons of the locality. A number of respectable 
persons of the locality signed in their endorsement of the 

c 


1. LUL - 4 6905 
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statement. The possibility of/the involvement of the 
ganunqo in the said rebellion can not be ruled out. 

In remembration of these services# the ganunqo were 

entitled to get either 2 1/2% of the total revenue collected 

1 

or held 2 1/2% of the assessed land on revenue free tenures. 

This gave him a direct interest in raising the amount of 

assessment and collection. His counterpart# the chaudharl 

was always rewarded by grants of rent free land or a money 

grant. In addition to their sanctioned perquisites# they 

seems to have usurped a number of fiscal rights during the 
2 

18th century. Another mahzar from the family of qanungo 

at Lahorpur records that the ganunqo felt entitled to extort 

3 

fehent# nankar and other gifts within his jurisdiction. 

Similarly a p arwana of 1048/1638 records that Shaikh Hamid 

ganunqo held responsibilities of kotwali in pargana Lahorpur 

and was also collecting the salr taxes from haveli Lahorpur. 

Hut these rights were being usurped by one Lakman chaudhari. 

4 “ ~ “ 

The parwana set aside the latter’s claim. 


The ganunqos in collusion with the 1 2 3 4 amll often 
managed to become land holders themselves, thus doing away 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System # p. 131. 

2. Elliott, op.cit .# p. 112. 

3. LUL - 4 6904. 


4. LUL - 46883 
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with the difference that had existed between them and the 
chaudharis . At the same time the position of the latter 
receded into the background and, according to Elliott, their 
interest in the work of revenue-collection declined, leav¬ 
ing the ganungo in the undisputed authority. As a matter 
of fact there was only one among fourteen pargana in the 

district of Unao, where the chaudari could manage to maint- 

1 

tain his position unmolested before the Annexation. In 
the Ray Bareilly district, 3.„nett points out that there 
was a stront tendency among the ganungo to enter into 
ta 1 2 allugadari settlements. However such attempts were 
mostly thwarted by their powerful neighbours, still they 

were able to enquire the “small estates of Hardaspur and 

2 

Binohra. 11 


In case of the Lahorpur family it not clear whether 
the zamindari rights were acquired by the qanunqos subse¬ 
quent to their gaining the office. But a parwana of 
1122/1711 recognises these two as separate rights held by 
a member of the family, possessed from earlier times within 
the particular village of Laharpur. The village headmen 
(muqgadam ), cultivators (muzarian ) etc. being the ri 1 aya 
of that place were called upon to recognise these two 


1. Elliot, op.cit ., p. 112. 

2. Benett, op.cit ., p. 49. 
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separate rights of the said qanungo , and hence he alone 

was entitled to get all the perquisits attached to the 

1 

zamindarl and qanunqol rights. 

But while the qanungo might have scored off against 
the chaudharis within the machinery of revenue administra¬ 
tion, they were themselves becoming subservent to the 
zamindar . As the zamindars grew stronger, the qanungo 
tended to collect' ‘ the land revenue on behalf of the land 
holders instead of the government. Their other fiscal rights 
simply depended upon their proximity to the respective land 
holders, while in the ordinary villages their services were 

dispensed ’ith altogether. This at least was what happened 

2 

in Rae Bareilly district. It may well be that, with the 
collapse of the transferable jaqir system in the 18th century, 
the basis of the twin offices of qanungo and chaudhari in 
the old form had already been removed. 


1. LUL - 46890. 

2. Benett, op.cit ., p. 67. 
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APPENDIX 
(i) Allahabad - S96 

1, Puland Khan, mansabadar in the biradari (clan) of 
His Hi. jhn* as Div/an Khudadad Khan Jiv affirm as follows: Sayyid 
Muhammad '.urif held the o 1 fice of waki 1 at the Imperial Court 
on behalf of the said Khan. After the termination of his 
apnoinun n: as wak il , the said Sayyid handed over the tashiha - 
namas ( ’ rtificatos of contingents) and other documents and 
capers <. i i ama 1 -kh i ecn (inborn®- xpenditure) of t,he khwurak-i 
daWaob ' liyan mhnmmnd Yusuf, .son of the said Khan. As a 
dispute ensued, tne matter was taken before Faulad Khan. On 
phis aqcount S c - )V yid 'Arif presented the receipt ( qabz ) of the 
farmer ( ijaradar )of j&wurak-i dawabb and dastaks (certifi¬ 
cates) under the seals of the officials ( mutagaddis ) of the 
imperial horse stables and elephant stables and other papers, 
to the agent of f’aulad Khan and Ghasi Bam, the (new wakil of 
Khudadad Khan. However, the case before ^aulad Khan not 
having yet been settled, Diwan Khudadad Khan Jiv and Miyan 
Muhammad Yusuf maintained their dispute with the said Sayyid. 
Now that Miyan Muhammad Yusuf came to the town of Biswa, I 
rook b ayyid 'Arif along to the town of Biswa. Muhammad Yusuf 
told Sayyid Muhamnad 'Arif; "Previous to this you had given 
in writinj a tamassuk (bond) for Rs.3000/- for the expenses 

ot badr navLri (audit) from the beginning of your term as wakil 
to termination of appointment: Sayyid Muhammad 'Arif replied 
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that badarnavisi (audit) nas not been in accordance wit^r 
proper norms ( be~hisab ). Miyan Muhammad Yusuf told Sayyid 
Muhammad 'Arif: "The Jama'-khurch of &tiwurak-i dawabb etc. 

T 

of the period of your wakilship have been lost." Now he 
should submit copies afresh so that the accounts of his period 
as wakil might be settled. Sayyid Muhammad 'Arif produced 
ropi cs of the j am a 1 -kharch of fcbwurak-i dawabb etc. together 
with receipt ( qubuliyat ) of the farmer of Kbwurak-i dawwab 
before Miyan Muhammad Yusuf, Ghasi Ram, Diwan of Khudad Khan, 
°haikh Habib Ullah, the daroqha of the Court of justice. Miyan 
Muhammad Yusuf allowed deductions ( mujra ) of Rs.200/- which 
the said Sayyid had paid to Miyan Muhammad Yusuf in rawal - 

-k ^ 

bandi , end also Rs.556/- that Shyam Das shiqqdar of parqana 
’fisampur had forcibly realised from the village Bedaura of 
the property and zamindari possessions of the said Sayyid in 
excess of the jama' and had recorded under receipts ( wusul ). 
Finally, after disallowing ( bazyaft ) the (expenditure of) 
Rs.200 /- on account of Muhammad Khan, mansabdar , and not 
writing off the expenditure of Rs.300/- on account of expenses 
ior assraument of oergana Amt chi, in all Rs.1,480/- annas 5 
came out i the b' lance dm: to the said Khan, (itemised) as 
foJlows:- 


* The meaning of tliis term could not be traced. 
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1. The sum the said Sayvid asked Udai Singh 
banker ( sahu ) of Shahjahanabad to pay to 
Muhammad K1 an rnansaboar , and entered as 
(induction in his accounts of ) a;na * -lifiarch , 
not allowed by Muhammad Yusuf, and required 
to be refunded, 

2. The sum Diwan Khudad Khan Jiv had got paid 
to tin said Sayvid for arranging the 
assignment n f pargana a ao(hi, and the said 
Sawid trutniuliy admitted that without 
spending th^ sum, hr had drawn the amount 
fron the j agir and entered in the jama' and 
kherc h rrgister? he sough- condonation,but 
Id/an fluharmed Yusuf refused to condone it. 

The balance ( tattima ) in the accounts of 
tli jama 1 and l^jiarch. 


Rs. 200 


Rs.300 


Rs,980 
annas 5 
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(ii) Allahabad - 1232 


MEMORANDUM 


List of receipts of the i]aradars of khwurak-i dawabb and 
ocher papers which wore given by Sayyid Muhammad '&rif to 
the undersinned Ghasi Ram 38 sheets received by the signatory, 
Ghasi Ram (seal) . 

Receipts ( guix >z-u 1 -wusu 1 ) c or Rs.3128/- 11 annas tinder the 
sea] and e ; mature of ‘Shaikh Fir' 1 ?: J j a radar of kbwurak-i 
dawabb ottln imperial establishment (Xbassa-i* shnrifa 1 ) 

. 312 V~ 1J annas; 28 sh its. 

Dastaks under the seal of officials of the dawabb, 6 sheets. 

(i) For hnndlin t over 10 horses under the seal of Darab 
Khan etc., one sheet. 

(ii) For handing over one imperial elephant under the seal 
of Abdul ^ahina Khan, one sheet. 

(iii) rp olodicinm for imperial elephants, one sheet. 

(iv) Koi icdi i Ln^s for horses, one sheet. 

(v) For tne straw shed for the stable of horses, one 

sm ot. 

(vi) Repairs of the tiled roof for horses, one sheet. 

The certificates for monthly payments to Shaikh Firoz, 
ijaradar (?), one sheet. 

Q ubuzul wuiyul for Rs.227/- received by the signatory, Ghasi 
Ram, according to accounts, one sheet. 


Qabzul wusul for 8 asharfis under the seal of officials of 
the office for fines on account of absence, one sheet. 

Certificate (for receipt) of interest under the seal of the 
security ( malzainin ) of Miyan Khudadad Khan Jiv, Rs.1900/-, 
one sheet. 
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C. COLLAPSE' OF THE JAGIR SYSTEM: 


-he jaqir system underwent considerable transformation 
in Awadh during the 18th century. As Mughal authority declined, 

i 

officials assigned j agirs in Awadh found it more and more 

i 

difficult to collect revenue. They thus began to lease out 

their 1 to the ^o^Grner Burhanul Mulk Sa'adat Khan on 

i]'ara. His successors as nawab-wazirs began to insist that 

2 

no new j agirs be assigned injthe province effectively. 


After the battle of Buxar in 1764, Shujauddaulah was 
obliged to pay Rs.50 lacs as the war indemnity. Similarly a 
number of subsequent treaties between the English on the one 

<r " * 

hand and Shujauddaulah and Asafuddaulah on the other side 
stipulated for the maintenance of a large sepoy army at the 
nawab's cosr. The amount of be paid by the nawab on this 
account kept on fluctuating. This ultimately created serious 
dislocations in the finances of the Awadh kingdom. The 
nnwab delayed the payment on one prelex or the others, while 
company insisted for full and early payment of the amount 
under the subsidary allience. It became increasingly necessary 
for the company official^to know all the financial resources 
of nawab-wazir* s CJovornment. Hence the revenue documents were 


1. Ghulam Husain Khan, Imad-us-Sa'adat , pp. 7-8. 

2. Mansur~u3 Maktubat, ff. 46b-47a. 
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obtained oy 'die beridency ofiieials and this now forms a 

•% , c 

important .oiror 01 knowing the exact extent of the ffiialisa 

Ian'', in- [It rrca in * o under the j agi r tenures, in Awadh at 
1 

tnis time . 


Pho'-e account papers oertaijis to 1187 P/1780, The 
pt[ ,d jam i‘ >■ i u' Li in 1 i sa ! md in <.wadh kingdom was 
-o . ' /1 3, l ’), 7■‘0/1 4/-. The ontir-f amount was the area granted 
n lain - nlv v’„ 28,58,556/10/6, and more than half 

o' tnis omnrd cm 8 . 14,80,000/- was assigned by the nawab 
t<> Loo c> ngnn\. Phu 8s. 13,/3,555/10/6 now represented the 
income o lit j a q j r s . Jut even the holders of: these j agirs 
wt ro none "bo ouc 4 ho olood relations, mother of Shujauddaulah, 
-one close r dations and a few petty officials of the nawab . 

Ph- rc wa° no noteworthy tan L i 1 wan j agir held by any high 
military u" -ivil o*rjcial of the state. Such situation 
cl urlv jot 1 "dyed, "the reduced level of state serviae and 

2 

u v,Lic* i j die stilus alter the decay of the Mughal Empire." 


l v Char Purling Culcutta d oun cil, 30th April and 22nd 
June 1 730 , Foreign ^epart'frnt Secret Consultations , 1780, 
JAP. '’or an analysis of these documents and a subordinate 
po-i li‘>r i i tee aristocracy in nawab regime see Richard 
J.'Jernoli, North India Jetwi j en Empires, pp. 173-181. 


Ibid., n. 174 
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D. IN 1 AM ALTAMQHA 

One form of -\ ~qir instituted Jahangir was al-tamqha . 
It was non-transieraole and supposedly for life or hereditary. 
Quite n.u urn i Iv, It was very sparingly granted. But as the 
Mughal Luipire decayed, the al-tamqha* grants not only became 
commoner but began to be converted into hereditary proper¬ 
ties, In Awadh, we can trace the fortunes of one particular 
al-tamqha grant in special detail owing to the richness of 
surviving documentary materia-1. 

The original documents and oral traditions preserved 

_ r- 

in an druu work, the Nama-i-Muzzaffari relate to the inam-al- 

tamgiia' grant held by Oiler Khan Afghan and his successors 

1 

during the i7th and the 18th centuries. The assignment was 
situated in what was originally the tappa of Shahabad in 
pargana Pali sarkar Khairabad, suba Awadh. Since here we 
have an authentic account of a gagir -holding family, setting 
its roots in the soil from the above documents and the history 
oJ the faiuly th<. y e>pose are of great interest. 

Dilcr Khan Saqarzai Afghan, son of the rebel Afghan 
noble Darya Khan, had a chequred military and political 

> 

1, Muzzaffar Husain Khan, Nama-e-Muzzaffari , 2 1 Volumes, 
Mujtabai Press Kanpur 1917. See Vol.I pays 165-72 for 
the text as well as the photographic reproduction of 
the original f arman and pages 7-42 of the same volume 
for the biographical details. 
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career. Ho rose to prominence under Emperor Shahjahan and 
he reacln d the zenith of his career under Aurangzeb. He 
in Id a number of important administrative and military ass¬ 
ignments. In tht 21st R.Y. of Shahjahan he received the 
mansab of 1000 zat/1000 sawar alongwith faujdari jurisdiction 
over the sarkars of Kalpi and Kannuj. The title of Diler 
Khan was also conferred to him this year. In 23rd R.Y. he 
was asked to accompany prince Aurangzeb in Qandhar campaign. 
He was instrumental in capturing the famous fort of %st 
alongwith Raja Rajroop from the qizilbash forces. ' As a 
reward of these notable deeds his mansab was raised to 2000 

• t 

zat/2000 sawar . Similarly in Bijapur campaign he fought 
under the command of prince Aurangzeb and got admi>*/ur<rn 
for his heroic deeds. In 32rd R.Y. he was sent to chase 
prince Shuia from Benaras along prince Sulaiman Shikoh and 
as he performed the job successfully, his mansab was raised 
to 4000/4000 and after the defeate of Dara Shikoh at 
Samurgarh, he switched over his allegiance to Aurangzeb and 
received the revised mansab of 5000/5000 with the faujdari 
jurisdict ion as w"ll as mi I ship of sarkar Lucknow. His 
son Jamal Khan was made his deputy and was granted the 
mansab of 1000/]000. In the battle of Deorae, it was he who 
broke the strong defence built by Shah Nawaz Khan for which 
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Emperor awarded him a cash inam of Rs. 50000/- and his 1000 

! 

sawars were made du-aspa* seh-aspaV Emperor sent him to 
expell prince Shuja from Eastern India, where he was firmly 
established. He fought a number of closely contested battles 
with the Assames under the command of Mir Muhammad Saeed 

j 

iir JumLa. Tnore were a number of occasions[when the imperial 
J orccs w< »-t as the verge oi d< feat- but the personal courage 
and volour displayed by Dilct Khan had saved the moments of 
crisis. Indeed the chronicles of the Mughal court allude in 
a high lone the victories of Oiler Khan. In 7th R.Y. he was 
called back tc the capital and was asked to accompany Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh to check rhe Maratha advances. The expedition 
was quiue prestigious for the emperor as it was being sent 
at a tine when Amir-ul-Umar a Shnista Khan and Maharaja 
Jarwant Singh had failed to achieve the desired results. 

‘birr Khan was able to capture a number of strong Maratha 
f°rts. Now 2000 of his sawars were made 2-3 H. He turned 
his attention towards the chieftains of ^eogarh and Chanda, 
vho had not paid the tribute as per agreement. Raja Chanda 
suLimitted and presented a nazar of 20000 rupees and 1000 
arharlls to Jiler Khan^while Rs. 5 lacs & 7000 asharfis were 

1. Regarding his exploits at ^eorai it is said, "In that 
contest - which was a testing ground of bravery - Diler 
performed such feats as obliterated the memory of 
Rustam and Isfandyar", Mathir-ul-Umera , Vol.I,pp.497. 
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p ii ! f o r_ t '> i pp ri’cil J ~ r m it y. As a settlement for future 
w r di r a 1 h lit - 1 mp 1 t t or Dt 1 hi wtv re hi r> mensab 
V. fur r r,, rt I t-o )00A ) )) cnoo 2-3 H) . 


T r *- 1 or ]'’) in' ot A'lrana?^'- s reign he heir] mu~h 

__ _ 

oi^ aii i gir . ' o , ar u" t*~f f<xt of the farman issued 

o' i cr \ur my' i r 1 072/1 oul granting inam_al-tamqha 

i > f a > s o i >n . . t tran.’nirf. that he already held a 

t nbnwah r u - * r 1 j a n 1 o 4 - 26 lac dams in parqana 

-1 i s . r _jir " i. Act-mling to his requests the total 

j ' ; n^reasv. - oy 1 c darns , but thf enhanco- 


i o int 

ii n + i 

n t < 1 

] Mil i 

i i )r m< 
v» to 


t inerted agairrt in'm al-tamqha whicn was 

n n< ’ t ) < nt un 17 villages of tapoa 

/tn 1 . r ht territory assigned m naTi 

> e i ! iti li x Kn.n's watan. Phis grant 
1 

r < uity. 


A i 

. i ' ' 

area > i _ 

n / 


v 


T 'ii ^ 'f-nre stnlation ey Diler Khan's son and 
f ’r, iamal-uo- in Khan claimed that in the 

i * ‘no o 1 " c~ t o c a 1-tarn gha , whi^h is 
, f i ted v ] iges, which originally 

' 1 )\ mp, u 1 , r Khan had extendeo culti- 

1 an i Jiit n t mosques, tombs an 1 gardens. 


*’ v ' ( v ' v P n r tV imn o' this farman nas 1 eon 

<’ar< ’ on - rvtd by r , au - tor of NcPma-e-Muzzaf f ari , 

V A. , . P4-i7 , alon Tw.th its onotographic reproduction 

(obvers )orti jo). 
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No i un!i t i i iJ'unii, . actual of a F fai r\ 

n o r nif’- v). i"cv( r, uc f , - ilng local traa: 1 ion t . 

1 ^ > 4 i ' - ’ - i ' ; r > - , 1 n ) p r -} p n a . ’ i 

,t ”* t ; 'rax r ,'v.v jrfi.i ,ns. ' to' 

» i i ■ -m- - ,; Trs w ro r ' o r 1 m uiohw / ro rv and 
,«T ,v. > ’ u 1 'Li r’. : nib got that, on th y 

m uri > r t ^ 1 ’ trc.un xi,‘ equ< nl ly a >umtive 

i i ><• dit i - an sen oy th- emperor tc punish them under the 
c\> ,i n.md ft >i lor Kb. r.. It was in reward of his success in 

J 'ui'-" cxo- i icq thn 4 - Anjai Kb era and the adjecent township 

1 

of Manes you were granted t*- him in jagir. 

Diler rban 1 aa four sons, namely Kamal-ud-din Khan, 
dhand Khan, Diler Khan and Fateh Mamur Khan. It appears 
tnat in respect of in am j aqi r the law of primogen^ZTtiture 
was followed as i* was not inhereited by the other members 
of the fanily is an ordinary article of property. However, 
the ither emir, nine obtained substantial means to maintain 
t icnso]v<-• i in r out of the other Landed possessions of 
oiler Klnn oth r i Ion the al-tam ]ha grant, or they themselves 
r d purchased rmninaris of villages from the other proprie¬ 
tors. The history of these minor branches will be touched 
upon at the end of 4 -his section. 


1 . 



r bio 


• / 


* i f 


. 165-1 7 
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After ni ler Khan's death in 27th R.Y./1683, the 

i na.m al-tnmgha passed on to his son Knmal-ud-din Khan. He 

petitioned to the court in 29th R.Y. 1686 that one Muhammad 

"shir mi* r'sadi w* t m tuyn 1 of prince Muazzam (Shah Alam) 

hid be i i hirt’ un i « opl> within his a I -1 amgha ns si gnment by 

i xnctinj h roiiluf n taxes; lie lu j also lC/„‘ rd some losses on 

i fn arti . . It ,v t s thcreu, on i f dcred that the al-tarn jha i 

V'llaprs fit "r to be exempted fror, all interference whatso- 

1 

ever iron t ie revenue officials of tne princes j agir . Again 

in 31 th R. p/]t) 18, vanaluddin K'nn protested that the deputy 

faujear o s ark^ r Upnirabad was making illegal extactions 

v. ” accour* ■■ . .ash , sa i r and tantthwah within nis al-tamgha 

o-f six LPh i cans. In r^sp rm , it was ordered by a f ar,r~n 

tnat tn^ , ~jir was to remain in perpituity with Kamaluddin 

Kh^n, an’ u d 'z • n wants and no forbidden exactions were 

2 

to ue i hi u < i it r in by th" I au jders . 

'tan, i "' I , a very celebrated military 

•n auiunst j’ive <•' ten. «'•. r_ ; r < n his hereditary a i-ta.agha 
1 i r oi n p osd, ho n-'id a tenkjnwlh jagir assessed at 7 lac 
7 thc usend T n .-, in s~rkar Kelinjtr, subg Allahabad. Another 


'id., w -1.1, . n. 230-3. 


i . 


• t 
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Hiiidon -in 1 . *• *« ,jrin '■ .'ucc p t ded in reducing the ,7at 

. I ongh < u r t u- ... r.i. Th' u* 1 rice left Vi* pi see, 
leaving’ i 1 . 0 ’ i 1 ' - Raja Sinhen Singh Sisadiu as his 

dt i’ty. * ^ a vas 1 ovided wito the necessary amnuni -t ion 
includim the cannon. He tri^i his best efforts to achieve 
the cesiu 1 re ml-. , nit h" oold capture only the fort of 
rk i 1 ' . ; - me a 1 * f u h 'd oxt-nded their activities 

tr.- -< r -_i ; ' a mar., hi as a'.'nr etc. The 1 ami Is and 

T’e idoir arc id !. s u arg mar, were- unable to face their 

t . xougnt rod hen ■« they fled to the capital. Thereupon 

Pa lcludr-ir 'hc.n was ^nooint°d the ] agirdar as well as the 

, ujdar 1 t i.nd J inv’on l/ana and its mahals to deal the 

£ _ 

mr]factors 1 * mly. do as to enable the 'amiIs and their 

1 

gurnashtas f) real i /, the revenues without any hinderence. 
Kamaluddin Khan proved his worth and crushed the Jat rebellion 
fully. In the 40th R.Y., a farman was issued to him to 
accompany prince Muazzam at Lahore and to take any assign¬ 
ment from mm ;n connection with Ouluch disturbances at 

2 

. ultan. He was asked to act in place of Sher Afghan Khan. 
After a very severe engagement and a closely contested battle, 
the moor i i' for"'! e.nergt-d victorious. 

1. !bid ., . n. 2SS-7. 

2. Ibid., I , n. 2uO. 
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r rio.i o c Kama' ddin Khan . arks the wat: rshed in 
;re i r t D"v *f Di Lor Klnn's family. He had enormous resources 
at his disposal in the form oh al-tanqha* and tankhwah Tagirs . 

A number of additions were made to the landed possessions 
of the family by ourchasing the zamindari villages from the 

hcr'\di 4 ^o' land-solders. Only in the vicinity of Shahabad, 

CSS 

there w> r' as many as 1 150 villager passed by Kamaluddin Khan. 
We are tc Id that most of these villages were purchased by 
him. These villages were spread over in the parganas of 
Pali, dxind', Saniilah, Malihnbad, Sirsa, ^anan, Barwar. 
Kamaludnin had made our to each of his four brothers a share 
f nin tie anr>>st' t '■ i property, eons inti ng of 12 villages, 

1 no d, : - ' ' ii- hn 1 1 a o r von aft'T affecting a 

Lstri • ■ or. f ' <. shnr •. s -m'-ng his brothers, Kamaludain 

Khan Dorsessed, "an estate so extensive that huntred of the 

1 

p-opl* were empic.ed to work over there." 

With the O'ath of Kanaluddin Khan in 1125/1713, the 
famil/ • ’'tunes no to c n < nd. As none among his descen- 
’ "hf ' 1 e to e-'rforn any remarkable act of military 

oilil •> .i* ; r .noli 1 in r is. Mir. eldest son Mu he mad 

Harder . r >r v w --enf 1 rnnoo wd i to e possessions of i nam- a 1 - 
tamgjja qnm of ,i!s fattr r. m he imperial farman was issued 


1 
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ann‘ i UK' 1 - - 11 " '.iiyiil ' t11 i Kiom, ^Abdullah r hnn ( Barba) 

Cutubul V”. 1 - n th > first R.Y. of (Fnrrukh ^iyar). ay his 

*• i ue th j t i ‘ or La a 1-t ..(ii^ t was increased to 7 lac jams , 

Out wither % w , i no by i^r cmua the nuiher o r villages 

or ry a -a > r ennanc nent o r- j j n * of the exist . n} grant 

is not clc..i . It v» r now * i< rod that the entire parganas 

o’ Jli iha . i - Q;~r Piairobo i, r ovir. j a total ] am a* of seven 

lakh Ja.as oe cin'iined co Muha.imaa SarJar, and tiie zamind.Trs 

o f the u i w< c diiicted t-o o t .y i t.r ma 1-o-wa j ib to his 

1 

1 am 11 s . Tin trital aosence >j tne words like inam al-tarngjia 
from thi 1 j i ' ri 1 order is noteworthy. He too had purchaser 

o mniiH i oi ■ r)i j *~i j shares in various villages, like his 

anr- stor.n. o 17 9 '■ < j group , * h. redi-tary zamindars of Rajput 

r i mr cl ->n iii si Id number of shares in tappa Rasulaoad, 
a rgnna ”' ^ ’ r mr' '-'hairahnd. ,T, he total amount paid by 
Munamnad >m mi f>>' those considerations was Rs. 174 4/11 annas. 


L. For \( ac nal text of tne f arman issued under the seal 

of A'/‘ u 1 i r ,i lh in Outubul In 1 k in the 1st R.Y. of ^mperor 

Janina n knah, s»’e Na.i;a-C- , luz--mf f ari , Voj.,1, 3.317. 

3. m 1 1- , Qii- 1 •, ‘ 1 . fh< < Ti ii i sale-deed w is executed 

for die r?I ( cm 19 h is was in , ive dif’erent villages in 

cm , n m.uid'' ui nd to- pa lJ '<veli for Rs. 1124/12 annas 

whil ’ a notnor 1 > biswas ; n three different villages of 

ta m i m:ulabad wt.ro sell for s. 360/-. Both these 
u • >rr, - -ii-id L tne y a 11 41/1728 bv the same 

■ _ 1 . •_ 1 • ivoui uhai Gaidar Khan. 
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0 >■> ,>rs fn i 4 i 1 t c 1 id lnroe rov nu< re -o H'-' 

a f L t“ > i ] ' i u n mci costly aJv« n‘un 

V--- 

lunn nn^ 'nrdnr it aia u i ive lied in 115C/1737. After¬ 
wards \ T £ u ve no d-rumen' >r> evidence to recor struct the 
iurtunt t 1 s t illy, 1 * i wount in tie Nama-e- 

'i f r ! ' "o r r " o 

i ’ a 1 ' * . n , ,er Ando Khan ST?e ded 

hj e 1 -1 ' ~ ~<j >-£ . *-'e conti"ae. to nonage the same till 

>• ]' n a 117 /1753. 'e .vcis succeeded by his son Muhammad 

rtija'-' Aha i, who ‘i-a in 1211/1776, leaving no male issue. 
u o ever lis wif<- had adoptea ner neohew Muhammad Khan as 
eucc. r the - aqir of n> ”* husband. He held the possession 
r>, tr * r ’ ert' t ■> 1J his d' at: 1 n 12 65/1339. Grulam Ghaus, 

f 

.alias line. Andes Kuan, his son and successor to the title 
active 1 ', f)t rcit i paled in th mutiny of 1857, but afterwards 
he was executed and hi^estate was confiscated. This, more 
or les, brought the main line to a close. The fortunes of 
the other bfanches of Diler Khan's family are discussed 
eisewnere. 

I'he si t i l dr land-r i nht s of the family had originated 
os a r suLt o! ot_tamqha grant an.' apart from this grant 
Diler Khan and thereafter Kamaluddin Khan had quite high 
position in the civil ana military heirarchy of the /^qhal 
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PTioire. They h. Id :nany j aqi ss in tanfcjqwah had faujdari 

jurisdiction an 1 amilship in a number of sarkars , got cash 

rewards on a number of occasion. Their resources were quite 

substantial to enable them purchase a large number of zamindars 

in the parqanas adjacent to Shahaoad. The hold of the 

family over the estate continued for quite sometimes. In a 

judicial jeorcp of ^ritish riod it was remarked in some 

court of ner Tana Darvabad that, these nawabs (the descendants 

of Diler Khar had acquired such a large estate either by 

mortqaqe or by frond or by the use of their armed power. 

The estate was kept in^ 3011 for 3 considerable period, till 

it was divided into small fractions. In most of the cases 

the old h rcQitary zamindars had purchased a number of such 
1 

Sn 'res. 


■a f-* fir' that a large nu.ru-er of rub-assignment were 
ip. de by -'ilci Khan and afterwards by his successors to the 
various nd ; vj uulr ('art of the i nam-a 1-tamgha grant. Some 
such alienations were even r icr it ied through imperial 
f" rmanr , bu 1 - in most of the css.es, the s an ads were issued 
'V diirp p| , n i n d ■ ’ ; succor 'ors d.rectly. Fn ?Sth R.Y./1682, 
a farm an ueo' > i d >y Lh 1 ' toTor t > confirn the grant of 
100 high a o” j. ivnt*d land in pa rqan Pali as madad-<-rna 1 ash 


1 . 


NM(i) , n.167. 
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and 20 bigha in tappa Shahabad for setting an archerd upon 

one diwan Azmatullah, on the basis of an earlier sanad 

1 

issued by Diler Xhan. In 1666, fi'ty biqhas of barren land 

wore 3 ns.iiqrt’d by Di 1< r Khan to one Mniku, who was working 

as the chaudhari of the markcts in Shahabad. This inaro 

land was in pargana Pali. ' 1 2 'hc incumbent was expected to 

2 

treat the peasants and other inhabitants with kindawto-In 

1676 Diler Than alloted five biqha land to some Muslim 

chobdars for setting and their separate quarters and settle- 

3 

merit in q asba Shahabad. in 1679 he assigned to his son 

Fatehmamur Khan the village Khanpur Kbas out of his own 

various villages held in a 1 -tainqha 1 ♦ The assignee was to. 

take special interest in tne extension of cultivation and 

4 

tne settlements, -rectin j of the new buildings etc. A 
oarwana from Diler Khan next year clarified the limits of 
this jront. It included the garden of Wali Niamat and the 
ferry as well. 

In 1 dS 5, Kamalud fin Khan allotted 21 bighas of barren 
land in the vicinity of the township of Shahabad to one Malik 


1. Ibid ♦, T, pp. 182-5. 

2. Ibid., I, pp. 191. 

3. Ibid ., 

Ibid 


4 


• e 


r, p. l Q l 

1, p.188. 
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Ismail Khun Ainan/ri on AI ih.ri, wi l h his sons. In or lor th.it 

1 

he miaht f.or Lie ^asants there. -iy .mother deed Kamrlu si n 

Khan rn t'.tiea tnr settica \ts a . < >y Taj Khan Afghan 

Mehmonu me his u others i.n t v v urhio and r°conf i rme i 

2 

his possessions over forty oi gh~us of (cultivated) land. 

Perhaps in this way as many as tafty-two mohalias were 
cstabJ is. if d by the members o" - various Afghan tribes in 
Shahabad. 

V., tnfp hi - a 1-tamgha ia qj r Krmnluddin Khan seems to 

hive d' ait with t •' chaudhari ; and the qanungos as he pleased. 

ie disini* od some incumbents o. these offices on grounds 

such as incompetence and inability to perform their assigned 

duties, th-ir i ll-‘ reatment of the ri c aya and acts of high 

handc-dn . c '. ii<w orsons Vv< re aooointed at their place. The^ 

were hi usjo 1 -teat: i i nmut gently and to carry out 

4 

their au‘ ur, henestiy. Again ^n 32rd R.Y./16Bd, tne office 
of the chaudhari of Dilergunj ana its ferries were assignee 
lo a new incumbent dis assinq the old one. The person so 
appointed was asked to look at the welfare of the general 


1. r bi i ., T , p. /k . 

?. Ibi ' ., I, p. / u 7. 

3. Each mofrallan was named after the chief of the tribe 
which resided there, see The compiled list of these 
mohailas in Nama-e-Muzaffari , I, p.181. 


4. Ibid., 


1, p-'. 269-70. 
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1 

•>oou l- ti on, 1'- ink' m . rl tre t 1 " tu rs. Similarly Sher An^az 

Khan i i , o ? A. P./I7 id appoint td -k Muhammad Oadirded as 

) 

fne Ch-g l..^ r i in ii' j a ^ i r. 

_ ,i* ? oft n t '? no] ] r; o' ri > t s have mted like th*- 
j a g i r 1 Tr , p,»; - ms, :‘dv t <jur rdictions. For, they ut* 

to bestows br ? ■ ^rndari H jh s if the villages to tneir 
lovpi at \ >nts. h s,ina d iswui by Muhammad Sardar Khan in 
111S/1/M i or.o luhummad s tV ! :; sr Ls out assignina tne 

. y 

zamindarl rights o r the viiJage Bhadsi by way of a free- 

grft ( ba&.sn -1 sh ) . It stipulates that the superior fiscal 

rights of the village in auest*on were purchased oyjthe 

ancestcrs of Sardar Khan. The present and the future 

mutaggadis o^ the estate ( ) were asked for 

allowing Muhammad J'afar to appropriate all the dues by way 

of the rusu nat-e-zamindari of tlm village in entirely. The 

. " 3 

now incumbents w^-re to pray for the well-being of grantholdc r 


Ibi I ., I, p.2o8. 

Tbio., I, po, 317-8. 

3. For the text of the sanad see Nama-e-Muzzaffari , Vol.I, 
pu.315-6. Wo know that Muhammad J'afar was one of the 
grandsons of Muhammad 'ubnrak, who happened to oe an 
imoort ml functionary in Kamaluddin Khan's establishment 
and h-'d worked in the capicity of dlwan and mutagsadi . 
For sometime, he held the office of the chaudha r- xx as 
well. ^n view of these services he too had received a 
numoer of fa ^rs ana lan i as well as the cash grants. 
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Similarly Sher Andaz Khan in 1162/1748 appointed one Muhammad 
Qadi^dad as the chaudhar^ cf some area in his al-tamqha grant. 

A njmoer madad-i ma*ash grants were also made by 

Oiler Knan and hir successors to the various individuals 

from th ir j agirs . The sons of Shaikh Muhammad Mehdi Qadri 

established themselves at Shahabad and their successors in 

interest were granted the revenues of the village Kanharpur 

and Jagi’iur. We find a very interesting sanad issued by 

Oiler K:n r confirming the grant.. It states specifically that 

the grantees should have concern only with the hasilat 

(revenues) and should not interfere with those who held their 

dwellings or land under the cultivation in the said villages. 

2 

The sanad was issued in 1037/1676. An imperial farman then 

confirmed the grart. s to one of the sons (Shaikh Hidayatullah 

in 7 0tl H.^./lr/7) who cl.iined to be holding the villages 

for, "meeting his needs, setting-up his residence, setting 

(the place) witn people an 1 layingout a sai'ai, garden, tanks, 

3 

well and a Khangah. The possession of these villages continued 


1. Zbi d ., 1, po. 31 7-8. 

°. Ibi i ., ir, o .161-2. A perusal of the zimn suggest that 
the „otal realization amounted to Rs.380/4 annas ( asl 
Rs. 139/; izaf a Rs.41/4 annas); the j am a* of ^agipur was 
Rs. 73/4 annas ~( 111 Rs.jl/-; izafa fc Rs.14/4 annas);while 
the ,. na o: '^n.iarpur */as Rs. 302/- ( asl Rs.275/-, izaf a 
Rs. 27/-) . Oi course tic ratio between asl & izaf a 
figures is qi - ' interesting. 

Ibi i., j. 1, r . 1 53-5. 


3. 
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uni'CC th.' uninterrujt.«i mTt.ro le o'- the successors of Shaikh 
Muhammad M*'hdL, -.r,v;e come -"cross a number of coni irraatory 
unnacts mo fa nnan in the suhseguen t period. A parwana , 
issued In t.he li.Y. of Imi-eror Muhammad Shah clearly 

speaks that these viliao-'S, out of the watan and zamindari 

• » 

.'I S-irl i hi.m, in 1 ■ iw> i i it 'it t noon the oredecose.ors in 


inhere '-f o Sheikh 1 naya fu 1 1 ah . Ttm same villages are now 

1 

confirm ■ ‘° them ren 1144 F/1736. The family seems to 


had con ; ro'' i la ic number villages by way of madad-i ma 1 2 3 ash 
and zamindari rig: s. In 1124 A.M./1716, Shaikh Hidayatullah 
ov ox- cij ini -■ L,.';s Lmnamah hod distributed all his possessions 


oui. nj hie 
villa jes, 


1 ivc s.o's. In aiJ their were 17 inadad—<t-ma‘ash 


1 1/4 za nindari villages and a number chaks. 


Although we jet papers regarding the title and disputes till 

1200 A.H., but fer tne mo- .ment we are not concerned with 

^ 3 

these details of Joe fortunes of the family. 


M awab Sardar Khan hud also made certain alienations 


in resp ct of his property by the way of madad—t* ma'ash 
and zamindari grants. In 1125/1713 A.D. he assigned five 


of land by way of mauad—C ma'ash to the wife of one 


Jamaluddin Khassakhel from the village Khanpur, 


1. Ibid ., II, p.165. 

2. Ibid. 


3. Ibid 
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1 

Shahabad. In 11H5/1732 A.D. zamindari rights of the village 
3hadrori in xentirety were bestowed by free gift upon one 
Muhammad Jafar, a grand son of Muhammad Mubarak, who had 
been an important functionary of the jagir under Kamaluddin 

Khan makes it clear that the said village had been purchased 

€ 

by his ancestors ro that he re the al-tarogha holders had also 

2 

became j agirdars . 

The five sons of Diler Khan established their houses 
in che various quarters at Shahabad, Kamaluddin Khan had 
bari deorhi , *'ateh Ma.iur Khan at chauk deorhi , Chand Khan 
at Khcr adeorhi , Ilahdad Khan at Nala deorhi and Diler Khan 
at chatideorhi . 

Fateh Marnur Khan, a younger son of Diler Khan was a 
rank holier under Aurangzeb and is said to have died in action 
during the seize of Sijapur in 1096/1684 A.D. We know that 
in 1673 Jiler Khan himself had given him the village Khanpur 
to him ojt of his inam grant. Apart from this, he 
inhereted 12 villages (presumably of zamindari possessions) 
out of ancestoral property and had himself purchased the 
zamindari rignrs over a number of villages. His sons Murtaza 
Khan and Mustafa Khan held mansabs and the titles and were 


1. NM- T , p.314. 
0 


MM-1, p>>. 31 
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in no <Ui. ’ m o! a 1 irge number of the villager.. Sal^h 
Muhammad Khan his gran ison received the title of Dili r Khan 

in 1171/1757 from emperor Shah*Alam IT. Afterwards the 

1 

branch disappears from our records. 

Very little about the family of Chand Khan is known 
to us. i s son 'ardil Khan is i sorted to havr re rived 
the 1- ■ t 1 e of 1 2 Khan and a man sab of 4000 z/4000 s by 
rreror > arrukht 'var. In 1119/1716 he granted a sanad of 
ma'afi so one Shah Muhammad Paqir for the upkeeping of a 
tomb arid the oerformance of the ceremonies of 1 urs of the 
departed nystic'. Pardi 1 Khan seems to have been in poss- 
ession oi 11 vl I laps in the ancest ral property, orcsu.nabJy 
as zn.mr.'.ar . 

liahdad Khan inherited and acquired a considerable 
property, but he died issueless. Consequently his wife 
transferred this property to her nephew in 1137/1724. This 
comprised zamindari rights over the villages Suhagpur, 
Naurozour and a number of other urban possessions such as 
market c and non Is. 


1. NM-T , pp. 322-28. 

2. NM, I, pp. 337-8. 


/ W 


3. NM 


p. 339 
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The descendants of Dilder Khan/the fifth son of Diler 
Khan survive in records till quite recent times. In 1246/ 
1830 the ta 1 allugadari rights of Basit Nagar (in Shahabad) 
were reconfirmed by the king of Awadh on this family. It 
includes 45 villages alongwith a recognised nankar of 
Rs. 5000/- The incumbent was allowed to retain the necessary 
number o f the troops to ensure the smoth administration and 
security for the peasants. Sa'adat Khan, a member of this 
branch was a tehsildar in Awadh administration so that he 
was able to ensure the continued possession of this ta 1 alluqa 
in his family. It is said that the desof D iler Khan 
who held as many as 200 villages till the days of Sa'adat 
Mi Khan who is said to have resumed their grants. 
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CHAPTER 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF TA*ALLUQADARI TENURES IN AWADH 

Considerable controversy exists about tht rise of 

the ta* allngadari tenures in Awadh. It has been assumed 

that it was a part of the well-defined policy of the British 

after the tragedy of 1857 to "preserve this class (of 

ta 1 allugadars ) for useful purpose, and to prevent its impover- 

ishment by idleness." Although Lord banning did not have 

a favourable opinion about the growth of these tenures, he 

yet thought the continuance of such tenures necessary for 

"obtain(inq) a hold over the country which shall be beni- 

2 

ficial to all the classes of its people." But his view of 
their origin was that it lay in a delegation or usurpation 
of government claims to revenue, and not in any previous 
existing allodial property. An extract from Lord Canning's 
letter is worth reproduction: 


"When we assumed the government of Oude in 1858, 
the greater part of the province was held by 
the ta~alluqadars, who represented it. They 
have been called 'Barons of Oude'. But this 
term applied to them as a class is misleading. 
Some had. received titles from the kings of 
Oude, for service rendered or by court favours. 


1. Report of the UP Zamindari, Abolition Committee , 
Vol. I, Allahabad, 1950, p. 111. 


2. Ibid 
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some few are the representatives of ancient 
families; bnL the majority are men distinguished 
neither by birth, good service or connection 
with the soil, who having held office under the 
native government as nazims or chakledars , or 
having formed the revenues of extensive tracts, 
had taken advantage of the weakness of the 
‘native* government and its indifference to 
all considerations of justice, so long as it 
received revenues, had abused the authority 
confided to them by that government, and by 
means of deeds of sale, sometimes ex erted 
by violence, sometimes obtained by fraud, 
had become the nominal proprietors and the 
actual possessors of the villages, or the 

majority of the villages which formed what 

1 

they called their ta* alluqa or estate," 

Indeed such an impression was popular enough to 
receive the attention of Marx as well. He discussed the 
issue of the ownership of land at some length in his des- 
oa+ ches to New York Daily Tribune. Although he made certain 
untenable assumptions in this regard, such as that "the 
property of the land was in the village corporation, in which 
resided the power of allotting it out to individuals for 
cultivation", he asserted explicitly that "the zamindars 
and ta* a iluqadars were nothing in their origin, but officers 


• t 


1 


Ibid 


111-2 
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of the government appointed to look after, to collect and 
to pay over to the prince the assessment due from the 
village!" Marx was led to the conclusion that the proprie¬ 
tary rights claimed by the ta‘alluqadars and the zamindars 
originated "in usurpation at once against the government 
and the cultivators." The period between the annexation 
of Awadh and the Mutiny was to prove a testing ground for 
the future survival of ta 1 alluqdars . The British government 
made every effort, "to get rid of them, as an incubus on 
the real cultivator of the soil and the general improvement 
of the country." Still the fact remains that under the 
feeble reign,of the nawabs , they were able to establish, 
somehow, their legal claims over the land, and it was but 
natural for the settlement officers to be engulfed in an 
"acrimonious controversy witn them as to the extent of 
their rights." Ultimately this resulted in a state of 

discontent and, "led them (the ta'allugdars ) to make common 

2 

enure with the revolted sepoys." 


1. Karl Mark, 'Lord Canning's Proclamation and Land Tenure 
in India' New fork Daily Tribune No. 5344 of 7th June 
1858. However, the articles are included in The First 
Indian War of Independence published by the Progressive 
Publishers Moscow (English Version) 1952, pp. 140-2. 

2. Ibid., pp. 141-2. 
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This view of the position of the ta 1 alluqadars 
preceded the annexation. In 1849 it was contended that 
the ta 1 alluqdars enjoyed their rights as a result of the 
delegation of the rights by government officials in respect 
of revenue-collection. The ta 1 alluqadar was a "person 
previously unconnected with the spot, and (was) permitted 
to rea ize on his own account the share of the produce 
otherwise due to the stated" 

At the same time there was another view prevailing 
as well it was argued that the class the ta 1 alluqdars did 
not solely consist of the people elevated to their position 
by the rulers, but a good number of them were the represen- 
tives of the nereditory chiefs, in possession of large 
estates in their own right. And a recognition was accorded 
to their superior proprietary rights by successive govern¬ 
ments. This school took the view that the ta* alluqadars 

2 

could not just have been favoured outsiders. Charles 
Elliott in Chronicles of Oonab, examined the issue at some 
length and concluded that a number of the 'big ta 1 alluqadari 
houses in the district of Oonao, Fyzabad and Sultanpur were 
the descendants of old hereditory chieftains. but at the 

1. C.A.Elliott, Chronicles of Oonao , Allahabad 1862, p. 

The oassage has been quoted by the author from an 
article published in Culcutta Review (Dec.1849) p.422. 

2. Elliott, p. 156. 
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same time, he too admitted that on occasions, it so happened 
that the revenue-officials seized the opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing superior proprietary rights by way of ta 1 alluqa arrange- 

l 

ments. It would be unhistorica1, argued Elliott, to regard 
Raja Daya Shankar Dikshit of Purenda,or Gulab Singh, the 
Purihar of Surosee, or Dost Ali, the Saiyyed of Oonao, as 
persons having acquired their possessions without any pre¬ 
vious backgrounds of their own. 

On the Indian side Lalji, a well-informed critic of 

the Awadh regime prior to the Annexation, analysed the 

question in details under a separate chapter in his Mirat - 

ul-Auza entitled, "Reasons for the ability of the ta* alluqadars 

2 

to increase uhe malguzari .** He describes the actual mechanism 
through which a ta 1 allugadar applied fraudulent or forcible 
means to enlarge his landed possessions at the cost of the 
government and weak neighbours. He says that most of the 
vil"> mges included in the estates of the ta 1 allugadar^a ctually 
b' -onged to those zamindars , who had little means of defending 
tneir villages. The ta 1 alluqadars even did not bother to 
get, any sort of deed executed in their favour. Simiarly, 
some zamindars , in order to escape the high-handedness of 
the 1 amiIs , sought the help of the ta 1 alluqadars by putting 

1. Ibid . 

Lalji, Hirat-ul-Auza Ms. in Maulana Azad Library, 

A.M.U., Collection ^Supplementary) Farsi Tarikh-60; 
fl. 7 lb-75b. 


2 
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their possessions umier tht-ir 'farin'. But this often subver¬ 
ted the zamindars ' own position For, after a year or two, 
the ta 1 allugadars used to take tamassuk from the zamindar 
under the pretext that so much amount had been paid to the 
1 ami1 on his account. Ultimately, such fictitious amounts 
would grow too heavy for the zamindars to pay and then the 
ta'alluqadar would get them to transfer their lands to him 
by a fictitious sale. If the aggrieved zamlndar ever thought 
of approaching the court, he could receive no relief. It 
was throucrh the use of such methods, comments Lalji, that 
Beni Madha 3uksh, ta'alluqadar of Shankarpur, Raghunath 
Singh of Khajurgaon (in Baisnara distt.), Harpal Singh of 
Sapehi in Sultanpur, and Ram Dutt Pandey of Gonda had been 
able to seize innumerable villages yielding them lakh of 
rupees. 


The nazlms and the chakledars ,too# did not lag behind 
in making out fortunes by such methods. Lalji, especially 
prints out the case of Raja Darshan Singh and his family. 
They had seized the villages of the defaulting zamindars . 

In return for large sums of pretended balances of the 
revenues, the zamindars were forced to execute sale-deeds. 
Any scrutiny of the titles of the family would reveal says 
Lalji, that only a negligible portion of the entire state, 
was held by them as hereditary. The rest was acquired in 
the above described manner. However, few exceptions to 




the generally prevailing chaotic conditions have also been 
recorded. Lalji : informs us that the ta 1 2 alluqadars of 
Tulsipur and Balrampur, and Debi Buksh, the ta 1 alluqadar 
of Gonda had already held hereditary zamindaris worth lakh 
of rupees. 

Thus two categories of the ta 1 alluqadars viz. one of 
hereditary zamindars the other of outsiders, came to be 
firmly established before the end of the kingdom of Awadh. 

It is necessary to enquire about their origin, and privileges 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, so as to understand the 
degree which they attained subsequently. 

Etymologically, the word, 1 ta 1 alluga * means connection 

out technically it was "used in the sense of land or area 

over which any kind of right was clainedl" Nothing can be 

said with certainty as to when this term came into ordinary 

use The Ain-i-Akbari does not use the word at all. But 

from the 17th century, it begins to appear in documents. 

'ne testi rtony ot Patrick Cornegy, "who have seen them (the 

terms) mentioned in a deed of the year x642, under the seal 

2 

of the emperor Shshjahan is difficult to prove or disprove. 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p. 171 and notes. 

2. Patrick Carnegy, Notes on the land-revenue assessment 
of Upper India , London, 1874,pp.69-70, However, a peti¬ 
tion seeking redress against the high handedness of the 
chaudharies of pargana Bilgiram of course refers the 
word, ta 1 alluga as earlv as in 1668, but in a different 
context” See Bilgiram Documents (in the department of 
History, Amu, No.4. 



In Awadh, the earliest reference known to me where the 


assesses has been styled as malik-wa-ta 1 alluoadar of certain 

villages, comes from a qaul-o-garar executed in sarkar 

1 

Jahraich in 1635 A.D. It seems that in case of the* 
village in question the assesses possessed the rights of 
both zamindari and revenue farm. This contention is further 
supported oy the explanation in Khwaja Yasin's Glossary who 
.jays that the ta 1 alluqadars are a kind of " zamindar who 

contracted to pay revenue not only for his own zamindari , 

_ 2 

but also for the zamindari of other persons." Generally 
such arrangements were made by the 1 ami1s and later on by 
the nazirns or the chakledars owing to the convenience of 
revenue collection through big ta* alluqadars , instead of 
making the same settlement with a number of intermediaries, 
or small zamindars . 

the ta 1 alluqadars mijht have the zamindari rights over 
a row villages of his ta 1 alluga ; but in case of the remaini no 
illages, in which he was only an intermediary, zamindari 
rights would be vested with other persons. Thus to be a 
zamindar was something more substantial than to be simply 

3 

a ta* alluqadar of the same area. 


1, Allahabad Document - 897, 

2, Add. 6603 , ff. 54b-55a. 

3, A reference in tathiya 'Ibriya lends support to this 
assumption. The claimant to the throne of Arkan joined 


Contd 




Similarly Ghulam Hazrat in Kwaif-i-Gorakhpur describes 
three types of zamindari tenures and says that the 
ta‘allugadar , or the owners of the ta 1 alluqa are like rajas, 
theoretically, they were recoqnised as the owners of the 
villages included in their jurisdiction. In most of such 
villages the birtlyas also existed, and they always claimed 
_j alkar and bankar , while tney paid only the land revenue 
to the ta 1 alluqadars ,and at the time of assessment, these 
( birtiyas ) were entitled to do-biswi (rights), or 10% of 
the revenue. It seems that ta 1 alluqa arrangements in sarkar 

Gorakhpur were made on an extensive scale during the 18th 
century. A letter in the Mansur-ul-Maktubat explicitly 
mentions that Nawab 3adr-ud-din Khan, son of Nawab Wazlr-ul- 
Mumalik (?) had became a wondering ascetic, and his exact 
whereabout was unknown. He was heard last, when he went to. 


(Continued from the previous page) 

the i^ughal banners during Shaista Khan's Chittagong 
campaign in the hope that atjleast, "if they could not 
become rajas , they might become zamindars , if not 
z amindar ,then ta 1 alluqadar . 11 ff. 155b-156a, Cf. Irfan 
Habib, op.cit., p. 172. 


1. Mufti Ghulam Hazrat, Kawaif-i-zlla-i-Gorakhpur , 
A.D. 1810, Aligarh, Subhanullah 954/12 ff. 14a-b. 
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" jsarqana Hansi and Gorakhpur in the ta * alluqa * 1 of the 

Sanjarasl We know for certain that# it was during the 

18th century that the Banjaras emerged at the political 

horizen of the eastern parts of Awadh. The origin of their 

landed possessions lay exclusively in their numerical strength 

2 

and the use of violence against the hereditary chief. 

One is struck by the fact that barring a few stray 
and often insignificant references, there is little infor¬ 
mation about the qrowth of ta 1 alluqadarl tenures and about 
the actual position of ta* alluqadars in the Awadh kingdom 
during the 18th century. Persian texts and documents have 
used the word ta 1 alluqa often in connotations different from 
that in which it was used during the first half of the 19th 


1. Awadhi Lai, Insha-i-Mansur or Mansur-ul-Maktubat . It 
consists of the letters drafted by Santakh Rai, munshi 
of ^afdarganj. These letters were addressed to Emperor 
Muhammad Shah and Wazir Qamaruddin Khan. The only known 
copy of this important manuscript is preserved at Tagore 
Library, Lucknow University. 

2. danjara depredators acquired considerable notoriety 
and in course of time they not only carved out a terri¬ 
tory for themselves, but became a ''•courage for almost 
the entire region. No individual chieftain was able to 
withstand their onslaughts. To meet the threat posed 
by the Banj aras , the Bisin Baja of Majhauli abondened 

a large portion of his estate to the newly established 
c-sta^es of Tamkhuli & Padraune. Thus created a powerful 
oufier zone between his domain and that of the ^anjaras. 
These conditions came to an end with the cession of this 
territory to the East India Co. (H& Neyill District 
Gazeetteers, Vols. 44 & 45) pp. 



1 

century. Sun ta* allugadars , begin to be heard of in Awadh 

2 

oy the close of the 18th century. 

The ta 1 alluqadari tenures seem to have grown rapidly 
in Awadh as a result of rhe slackness which crept into the 
administrative machinery of the kinqdom after the death of 
Mawao Sa'ndat Ali Khan in 1314. Elliott points out that 
as a result of the ijaradari system, things had became 
quite favourable for the grov;th of ta 1 alluqa tenures. As 
long as the amani system was practised, "the collector of 
the revenue had no need to be over bearing..... if the harvest 
failed or sickness broke-out, he had but to state the impo¬ 
ssibility of the collection and the amount was remitted." 

^t under the contract system, the revenue contractor was 
bound to pay the entire stipulated amount irrespective of 
natural calamities or difficulties of collection. Often if 
happened tha*- some new speculator without having an accurate 


1. 1 Imad-us-Sa 1 adat uses tne word raj a for Hohan Singh of 
Tiloin, who had^his skrimish<s with Sa'adat Khan Burhanul 
Mulk, w^ile dirat-ul-Auza 1 explicitly calls him the 

ta 1 allugadar of Tiloin (f.76a). K is quite possible 
that the local chieftains who enjoyed considerable power 
& were by now reduced to the mere status o f the 
ta 1 ailqaadar . 

2. Se< Akhbarat in Central Records Office Hyderabad-AR- 
No. 5746 (dated 20th Rajab 1213 AH/28th D e c. 1798). 

Some of these have been published alongwith English 
translations by Yousuf Husain Khan, News letters ; 

176*7-1799 , Hyderabad, 1955, p.66. 





knowledge of the revenue paying capacity of the area might 
enter uoon an agreement with the government. On such occa¬ 
sions he was forced in self-preservation to extort more than 
was due from the payers.” 'the awadh government on its 
part placed unlimited powers in their hands by, "shut (ting) 
its eyes to the way in which they re-imbursed themselves.” 
Under such circumstances it was thought to be mofe useful 
for the collectors of revenue to avoid dealing with small 
zamindars and to convert big zamindars into ta 1 alluqadars 
or intermediaries between the smaller zamindars and govern¬ 
ment. As such the cost of collection too was minimized 

1 

"beside making the receipt of the revenue much safer.” 

As a necessary corollary of such arrangements, there 
was always a possibility that the power and the influence of 
the respective ta 1 alluqadar might grow to great proportions, 
and in case of their going on to rebellion, "large amount 
of the revenue would be imperilled." In case of any such 
( ventuality, the chakledars and other government officers 
were often compelled to moderate their ambitions. Even 
underhand methods were applied to keep 'peace* with the 
ta 1 alluqadars as to reduce the risks to the minimum, "by 
throwing him a sop of an extra village or two at judicious 


1. Elliott, pp. 133-4 
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moments", while the ta 1 2 alluqadars "were nothing both to . 

accept these sops." As a result of such a state of affairs, 

the, "old ta' a1luga " waxed fact, and new ones sprang up on 

1 

all sides under this vivifying influence." Such a policy 
in the long run had the result of continuously enlarging 
the ta'allugas . In the parqana of Fyzabad in 1814, there 
was no ta 1 alluqa which could pay a • revenue of Rs. 10,000? 
but by 1856, one estate was capable of paying an amount 
of ^s. 2 lacs to the treasury, while 2 estates paid Rs.70,000 
each, one had Rs. 50,000 as its rent rocbl, while there were 
several estates yielding R s, 30,000 annually to the state 
treasury? 

Broadly speaking, all the ta 1 alluqadars in Awadh 
during the 19th century could be devided into two major 
catagories. The first belonged to the hereditary chiefs 
who had been in the possession of their estates since long 
an - took advantage cf their hereditary position to enlarge 
+ neir 'estates' by the use of 'force, fraud and violence'. 

A comparison of the Ain's data with those of the 19th century 
suggests that the clans which had been recorded by Abul Fazl 
as zamindars of certain parganas were able to make ta'alluqa 


1. Ibid ., p. 134. 

2. Ibid., note. 
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arrangemrnts imde in 18th and 19t'n centuries. But it should 
not be assumed at the same time that all the ta 1 alluqadars 
or even most of them had a hereditary basis for possessing 
the large estates under the se tenures. The two classes of 
ta 1 alluqadars deserve separate treatment which we offer 
below: 

(i) The Zamindars : 

In the category of the hereditary chiefs turned 

ta 1 alluqadars mention may be made •'f the liloin estate. The 

Kanhpuria Rajputs held sway over the area since the nughal 

times. Although Abul Fazl. has recorded pargana Jais (where 

the possessions of the Raja i’iloin lay) under the zamindari 

1 

possession of ‘various castes', in all probability the 
dominant oosition was even then occupied by the members of 

2 

Kanhpuria Rajputs, a fact testified by the latter accounts. 

Little information is available about the fortunes 
of the fastily during the 17th century. It is almost certain 
that they enjoyed considerable pover and position. With the 


1. Abul f’azl, Ain-i Akoari , edited Blochmann, Bib., Indi. 
Calcutta, l D 57-77, p.429. 

2. Lonald -hitter. An Outline of the Topography and 
Statistics of the Southern Districts of Oudn, and 
Cantonment of Sultanpur , Culcutta, 1839, pp.109-110. 



of Sa'adat Khan Burhanul Mulk as the subedar of 


appointment 

Awadh, they made an appearance at the political horizen of 
the province. In the battle between Burhanul Mulk and Raja 
Mohan Singh, the Raja was killed and all his possessions 
which lay in the province of Awadh were seized! Next we 
hear of the Piloin c hief when he raised the banners of rebe¬ 
llion against Safdar Jung. But again he was defeated and 
killed. However, because of the internal disorder and the 
financial difficulties, the nawab invited the "fugitive 
Raja to Lucknow and was invested with the government of the 

estates, which were subsequently divided among, and are still 

3 

held by, seven of his descendants." The senior most Shakar 
Singh was styled Raja and he, on behalf of the entire estate, 
paid on amount of Rs. 7,50,000 to the chakledar annually as 
the land-revenue. 

Although highly critical offthe administrative arrange¬ 
ments of the nawab-wazirs , Sutter praises the good and judi¬ 
cious administration of the Tiloin estate. He thought it as 
a 'pleasing oasis' 'amid wide-spread social waste.' All the 


1. Shulam Husain Khan, I.mad us Saadat , Nawal Kishore, 
Lucknow, pp. 7-8. 

2. Mansur-ul-Muktubat, pp. 30-81. 


3 


Butter, op.cit ., 


p. 110 
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brothers cf Raja too were called Raja, while his nephews 

were called i'hakurs. All share-holders paid th'-ir share of 

it 

revenue to the head o r the' family, who in turn n? i^/to 
she chakledar . *10 had the jurisdiction over civil and 
criminal disputes as well as boundary disputes among the 
sub-proprietors. 

An art from these share-holders there wore a number of 
the aamindars ; n all parts of the x iloin estates, whose 
share of the r venue was also realised by the Rajas of the 
respecrive regions accompanied by the chakledar. In case 
these zamindars showed any obstinasy they were, "left to 

Xm. 

be dealt with by the chakledars " but, at the same time, 
the presence of the Raja witn the chakledar ensured that 
the latter could not "make any undue demand from the 
zamindars ^" State './h->n the 1’iloin rajas came to be styled 
ta 1 allugadars . 

Similarly, the Shaikhzada zap- ndars of pargana 
Fatehpur, sarkar Lucknow were able t j maintain the uninter- 
ruoted hold since the days of Akba to the 19th century. 
Indeed tney hed nuch enlarged their landed possessions by 
chis period. the ta 1 allugador of Mehmoodabad was the most 


1. Butter, 00 .cit ., p. 113, 

_ f 

. Ain-i-Akbari, p. 440. 


2 
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important member of the family, while the minor branches 

were established at 3ilhora and Rhatwamau. The ta 1 alluqa 

of Mehmoodauad under the efficient management of Nav/ab A li 

achieved its farthest limits, while originally they were 

merely zamlndars . during course of time they have augmented 

their territory greatly, absorbing into it the estates and 

1 

villages of their ’weaker noighoours. We are told specifi¬ 
cally about his resources whicn lay in "money at command to 
purchase influence and a brave and well-armed force to aid 
the nazim in crushing a refractory land-holder. He was 

able to enlarge his possessions to the extent of being able 

2 

to pay Rs. 1,50,000 to the government .. ■ in 1849," 

(ii) Non-hereditaiy Ta*allugadars : 

This class consisted of bankers, merchants, and the 
agricultural capitalists on the one hand and the ijaradars , 
nazims , challadars and other officials on the other. As 
compared to their counterparts, the hereditary claiments 
of the superior rights, they had gre /n more numerous as 
well as powerful at the close of the ^wadh kingdom. 


1, W.H.Sleeman, A journey Through the Kingdom of Oudh , 
London, 1858, Vol. II, pp. 270-1, 


2. Ibid. 
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Bankers and traders possessing large capitals came 
to enjoy a significant position in the official establishment 
of the revenue department. They often stood as sureties for 
zamindars and the ta'allugadars , before the chakledar or 
the nazims for the payment of revenue-debts. On occasions 
it so happened that the amount of 'debt* and interest became 
too heavy for the land-holders to repay; sales of rights 
therefore followed, by which the creditors obtained the 
ta 1 alluqas of the debtors. Some of the bankers enlarged 
their estates by way of genuine purchases as well. But 
generally the cases of bankers turning ta 1 allugadars in 
Awaah were few. 

The details of the ta * allugadari possessions held 
by Baja Gauri Shankar of Mauranwan and Qiudan Lai offers 
us an opportunity to study how the bankers had spread their 
net throughc it the kingdom. The ancestor of these 
ta* allugadars , one ^eth Goorun Mai, was actually a resident 
of Agra f.?s brought to Awadh by Burr rial Mulk. After some 
time, he war, relieve d from me ser\ i :e of the nawab and 
Bao Murcan of S unc 3 iy a Khera pursue ^ed him to settle there 
and to act as the family banker and chief accountant of 
the estate. 3ut their successors could not pull-up together 
for longer, having developed a bitter quarrel over -he issue 
of the rate of interest and the accounts of the estate. The 
family bonders us> d to pay the government demand of land- 
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revenue, on behalf ofthe ta‘aIluqadars . Such advances 

were always debited against the 'estate' to- be paid with 

interest. The Rao wanted that the rate of interest should 

be reduced to 12% from 24%, while the banker insisted on th* 

old rate, u_s plea being ch^t since he advanced loans to 

ocher land-holders at the rate of 36,, he would n oar heavy 

losses in case he yielded to the Rao's pressure. As the 

dispute went on the banker alongwith his establishment though 

it expedient to leave Dundiyakhera secretly and settle down 

at daya Ram's Katra, near Murarman Gradually he increased 

his land holdings, and ultimately became one of the big 

ta'alluqiders of Unnao district. This repid growth might be 

judged by the fact mat in the , mr 1300, K aja Gauri ^hankar 

was not a land owner at all but in the mid 19th century his 

ta 1 alluqa had become prosperous enough to pay Rs.1,18,900 

1 

annually to fne government. 

In a similar manner '"’a and an Lai made a great fortunes 

in the nizamat of dainswara. In IP C A .D. he possessed only 

1 

3 villages, but in 1825, his estate paid Rs. 2—^-lakhs to 
the government. His un-interrupt 1 d possession continued till 
1850, when Gnulam Ali, the naib-nazim tried to raise the 
revenue demand by Rs. 50,000, and this led to a conflict 


1. Llliott, oo.cit., pp. 134-5 
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oetween Lh parties. As a result/ Chun dan Lai was thrown 

out of his possessions/ but his influential friends at the 

court sought the "'ing's intervention and ultimately the 

1 

possessions ,.:rc restored to Chundan Lai. 

Another important ta 1 2 3 alluga of this clase was held by 
one Raindut -’andey in the nizamat of Gonda- 3ahraich. He was, 
"one of the most substantial and respectable of the agricul- 

2 

tural capitalists of Ouae, and highest of his rank and class." 
His wealth and position can be judged from the fact that he 
used to stand surety for the punctual payments of the revenue 
dues of the principal land-holcers to the extent of A s .6 
to 8 lakhs tor a year. On such loans, a certain percentage 
of interest was charged varying with the character and 
capability of the land holders. He enlarged his own landed 
possessions occasionally by taking advantage of the necessi¬ 
ties of his cliants and his influence over "the local autho¬ 
rities of the government?" His ta 1 alluga paid Rs. 1,66,744 
to the nazim. 3ut some differences arose between him and 
the nazim , Muhammad Husain over the amount of loan and 
interest. Consequently the 'estate' was attached, he was 


1. Elliott, op.cit ., pp. 134-5. 

2. W.H. Sleeman, op.cit ., Vol, I, p.82. 

3. Ibid. 
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killed and the property worth Rs. 12 Lakh plundered. However# 

the influential friends of the banker at the court succeeded 

in restoring the possessions to the family though on the 

condition that the demand be increased by Rs. 40,000. About 

1850, the rent roll of the ta 1 alluga was K s. 2,06,744 per 
1 

annum. 


Another segment of this catagory of the ta'alluqadars 
comprised of the government officials such as the chakledars 
and nazims . After the death of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan the 
states control over the activities of the officials greatly 
slackened. Hence these officials had immense latitude in 
exercise of their powers and in collecting and depositing 
taxes, thus enriching themselves at the cost of both the 
government and trie land holders. A s a result they were able 
to carve out same territory for themselves in hereditary 
tenures. 1'here were cases of actual and forcible sale?, 
usurpations and seizures. In case any small land-holder 
refused the payment of government claims, an invasion of 
his ‘estate 1 was sanctioned, and h’s estate was given over 
to some ta 1 alluqadur . 

Among the officials wno turned into ta * alluqadars 
with sizeable landed possession and had attained a prominent 


1 


Ibid. 
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position in agrarian society, mention may be made of the 

families of Qukhtawar Singh and his younger brother Darshan 

Singh. fh^ir .rather had migrated from I3uxar in Bihar to 

settle at Faizabad in Awadh. Bakhtawar Singh was the first 

to enter the service of Saadat Ali Khan as one of his 

"favourite orderlies" and rose to the command of a regiment 

of Nujeeba in 1814. It was in the reign of nawab ^aziuddin 

Haider, that the fortunes of the family began to grow to 

astonishing dimensions. For the first cime in 1817, Darshan 

Singh was entrusted with the contract of Bhadarse and five 

of its adjucent villages ior an annual amount of Rs.60,000. 

With this beginning and his sustained effort for a name, 

he hold the contract for Rs. 59 lacs during the years 1827- 

30, and between 1830-36, for Rs. 58 lacs per annum; while in 

1837 the annual amount payable in ijara stood to 47 lacs. 

Most of his ij ara was included in the Sultanpur-Fyzabad 
1 

nizamat . With such enormous resources and his high status, 
it was quite easy for him to raise the stipulated demand 
from the zamindaris . In case of tneir inability to meet 
out their new-revenue obligation, ne could forde the default¬ 
ing proprietors to sell their villages. Thus during his 
own life-time, Darshan Singh was able to carve out a large 
ta 1 alluqa for himself? the process was continued by his son 
with the active support of rhe still influential uncle. 


1. Sleeman, op.cit ., Vol. II, p. 153. 
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Bukhtawar Singh. W.H. Sleeman estimated that the rent-roll 
of Darshan Singh's family amounted to Rs. 2,54,000, out of 
which Rs. 68,000 was admitted as nankar .. Hence the total 
amount payable to the exchequre was only Rs. 1,86,000^ 
Similarly Sukntawar Singh had also came to passess an 'estate 
having the rent roll of Rs. 2,52,000 per year. 

Hakim Tehdi was the Prime minister of Awadh during 

the reign of Amjad Ali Shah, and his heir end nephew 

Munawwaruddaulah was able to acquire the possession over 

300 villages in Khairabad nizaimat under ta* allugadari tenures 

The revenue obligation o c his estate amounted to Rs.40,000 
2 

per annum. 

The ta 1 2 alluqa arrangements had became so popular 
and common by the close of the Awadh dynasty, that every 
district contained a number of ta*allugas , and many 
ta * allugadars wielded considerable power and influence 
through being the important officials of the state. They 
maintained large numbers of armedretainers and had built 
a number of mud-forts ( garhis ). The use of fire-arms and 
deployment of large cannon for the defence of garhis was 
also a common phenomena*!. 


1. Ibid ., Vol. I, p. 154. 

2. Sleeman, Vol. II, p. 126. 
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Fortunately we possess a detailed break-up of the 

total number of the villages held under ta 1 alluqadari 

tenures at the time of the summary settlement in 1856.. 

c. _ 

Keeping in view the methods adopted by the ta 1 allucftiars 
to anlarge their possessions, one need not be astonished 
to find that out of 35,174 villages as many as 23,522 or 
67% were settled with the ta 1 allugadars , while only 11,652 
or 33% of the total villages were under the possession of 
the village proprietors. The district wise statistics are 
tabulated below: 


Zamindars and Pattidars 



A 

3 

C 

D 




District: 

Villages: 

Taalluqa 

tenures: 

Other 

Tenures: 

% of 

C to 3 

% oi 
D to 

1. 

Bahraich 

3,949 

3,761 

188 

95% 

5% 

2. 

Sonda 

4,129 

3,434 

646 

84% 

16% 

3. 

Partapgarh 

3,633 

3,032 

601 

NP 

CO 

16% 

4. 

Faizabad 

4,215 

3,116 

1,099 

74% 

26% 

5. 

Rae iareli 

1,591 

1,052 

499 

68% 

32% 

6. 

Sultanpur 

3,351 

2,132 

1,218 

64% 

36% 


1. Major 3orrow's memorandum relative to the Sum aary 

Settlement of the province of Oudh FSC No.84±-50 dated 
8th bee,, 1859 NAI Delhi . I could not trace the work 
I have extracted the table from A.A.Azami, "Position of 
the ta 1 alluqdars in Ouih-1814-1856". 
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7. 

Sitapur 

4,421 

2,692 

1,730 

61% 

39% 

3. 

Mohaia-fiadi 

3,131 

1,754 

1,372 

5 5% 

44% 

9. 

Daryabad 

2, 560 

1,087 

1,473 

42% 

58% 

10. 

Lucknow 

1,570 

575 

995 

37% 

63% 

Ho 

Hardaoi 

1,427 

464 

963 

33% 

67% 

12. 

Onao 

1,236 

3 58 

868 

30% 

70% 
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REVENUE GRANTS AND THE GRANTEES 


A. Revenue Grants : 

Our information on revenue grants tends to be excep¬ 
tionally rich owing to the survival of a large number of 
f&rmans , parwanas , nishans and other Persian documents,such 
as sale-deeds, taasim-namjh , mahzars , judicial decisions and 
other papers relating to the grantees. Many of these docu¬ 
ments belong to particular families whose fortunes can be 

1 

traced through these records for a hundred years or more. 

During the mughal period and later under the nawab - 

waglrs , there was a well established system through which the 
Emperor or the nawab-wazir granted the right to appropriate 
the land revenue and other specified fiscal perquisites from 
a given area of land or village in entiely ( dar-o-bist ) or 
in part for the life time of the grantee or (at a Later stage) 
in perpetuity. The grants provided that the grantees them¬ 
selves would be exempt from payment of these taxes to govern- 

— -2 

ment. The grants were known by the designations of suyurqfral . 


1. For example, there are large sets of cocuments belonging 
to a family of Bahraich and another of Sandila at the 
Regional Archieves Allahabad and of families of Khairabad, 
Firangi Mahal, Jais,Bilgiram and Shamsabad at Research 
Library Dept, of History,AMU, of Laharpur at the Tagore 
Library Lucknow University and the papers relating to the 
family of mystics established at Salon (private custody 

at Khanqah-e-Karimia Salon). 

2. Irfan Habib is of the view that the term was brought by 
the mughals from Central Asia, Agrarian System ,p.298 and 
note. 
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* -1*2 -» 3 

madad-^t-ma 1 ash / aimma and imlak . Along with land-grants 

some cash grants were also made in order to support certain 

** 4 

individuals or institutions, and these were known as rozma 

and saliana ^ The 1 amiIs and the fotadars were asked to pay 

• 

the specified amounts to the grantees out of the revenue 
collections of particular parqanas . During the later half 
of the 18th century and the first half offthe 19th century 
in the kingdom of Awadh, cash allowances were sanctioned 

for benevolent purposes, out of the interest on loans advanced 

« - 6 

by the nawab-wazirs to the East India Company., At the pro¬ 
vincial level, the affairs of the grantees were looked after 

7 

by the sadr-e- juzY , while at the pargana level, natters 

Q 

relating to the grantees were supervised by mutawallis . 


1. Literally, subsistance allowance. 

2. Literally, plural of imam , but technically meaning the 
grantees and later on the land grants. Ibid . 

3. Plural of milk (property) was also used to identify the 
lands assigned in grants. Ibid . 

4. Jais documents - 11 (29th R.Y. of Murangzeb/1688). 

5. Jais documents - 12 (49th R.Y. of Aurangzeb/1704). 

6. For such grants see, C.U.Aitchinson, A Collection of 
treaties . Engagements and Sunnuds , Vol.II,especially 
the treaty nos. XLVI,XLVIII,XLIX and I. 

7. Ibn Hasan, Central Structure of the Mughal Empire , Delhi 
reprint 1970. 

8. The mutawalll had an important role in managing the affairs 
of the grantees at pargana level. Allahabad -1(1063/1653) 
5(1060/1650); C.A.Ellitt, Chronicles of Onnao, p.lll. 
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Classes of Grantees - Most of the grants were made for 
the benefit and maintenance of the individual grantees. 

The basic consideration for such an act of charity was the 
maintenance of religious and pious classes. They were 
thought to stand in needof such support because# not taking 
to service, they kept themselves engaged either in persuing 
or importing religious education or offering in prayers. 

While most grants/purposes as well, such as maintenance of 
mystic institutions ( Khanqahs ), payments to their servants 
or other expenses^ 

Another class of the grantees comprised those persons 
who had been entrusted with some religious office. In lieu 
of remuneration for the service, they were granted madad-i- 
ma'ash lands. These offices were generally of muhtasib 

(censor of morals) gazi (judge) imam (prayer-leader) frfratlb 

- 2 

(sermon-reader), mutawalli and nir&i-navis (price-reporter). 

The widows of the divines and their sons or the 

descendants, were also entitled to receive the imperial 

3 

favburs by way of land as well as cash-grants. Others could 

1. In some farmans , it is stated that since the expenses of 
such and such divines have been enhanced due to the fact 
that the poor and students flock to them in large numbers. 
See Jais-I (1124/1716), Jais-12 (1704); 7(114*/1738) etc. 

2. NAI-1434 (1680 A.D.), 1.273 (1673 A.D.). 

3. NAI-2166 (1128-1715), 1249 (9th R.Y.?). 
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lay claim to grants on the basis of their being 'scholars' 

( talib-1 Ilm ). 

• • 

The grants made for the purpose of the maintenance 
of the particular institution or for some other specified 
purpose were fairly numerous in Awadh. The same policy 
seems to have continued in the days of the nawab-wazlrs . 
These grants were made foijthe upkeep and other expenses of 
a masque a khanqah imambara , temple and other places of 

-t 

worship. Some grants were made on promise of providing 

» 

works of public utility digging of wells, upkeep of sarai 

and planting of the trees on the roadside for the benefit 

2 

of the travellors. 

The holders of the cash-grant, and those who received 
some customery grants on specific occasions generally felt 
rather insecure in respect of the rights conferred on them. 
In the Jais documents we come across a number of instances, 
where these grantees represent to the governor of the 
province for the transfer of their grants from one parqana 
to another. Probably the ' ami1 refused the payments on the 
pretext of the non-realization of the revenues. We find 
that when such a request for transfer to another pargana is 


1. Francis Buccanan in Mantgomery Mortin's Eastern India 
Vol.II, pp. / 347-9. Also in Butter, op.cit .,pp. 138-9. 

2. NAI-1341 (1670 A.D.), 1343 (1679 A.D.); Also Narna-e- 
Muzzaffari , Vol.II, pp.153-5 especially for the words 
like: 
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conceded, it is usually with the reduction of the amount of 

the origional grant. On the other hand, when the qa 2 i of 

pargana Sandila who received an annual amount of Rs. 60/- 

- < J 

and a shawl on account of resum-e Idain (payments on the 
occasion of two * Ids)? got a fresh parwana issued for the 
grant from the same treasury, this was without any loss 
whatsoever? 

There appear to have existed no hard rules as regards 
the classes of fhe grantees entitled to receive madad-4-ma 1 2 ash 
grants. Everything depended upon the well of -chose in autho¬ 
rity to exercise their full descriation in this respect. 

It seems that local elements aften resisted the induc¬ 
tion of grantees from outside. Even after the grantees took 
possession of the land, they faced great difficulty in 
realizing their dues. In some cases the grantees would seek 
to have their area of grant transferred from the disorderly 
(zortalab) area to a 'tax-paying' (raiyati)locality. Some- 
times the hostility of the zamlndars derived from a curtail¬ 
ment of their rights. In Shah Jahan's times we find that the 

pay 

refusal of the peasants of the area to/revenue to the grantee 


1. Jais-7 (1144/1736), U (29th R.Y./1688) 

2. NAI-1285 (1189/1775), 1425 (This is an undated letter, 
but it relates to the same qazl who has been mentioned 
in the earlier document). 
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forded the latter to get his grant transferrea from one 
parqana to another with the usual reduction of the original 
grantl In a unique chuknama executed in 1056/1664, we are 
informed that 40 bighas of land earlier measured in certain 
pargana are now transferred to another pargana as the culti¬ 
vators ( karlndas ) had not paid the due revenue ( mal-o wajlb ) 
to the aimmadaran . The grant was an imperial one, though 
the transfer was affected by agents of the j aqirdar . In yet 
another parwana (1095/1686) we are informed that the qazis 
of Sandila had been given 10 bighas of cultivated land in a 
village to establish an orchard with a well; but the mallkan 
(proprietors) having shown their unwillingness to s relinquish 

the cultivated fields, that land from which the qazl was 

€ 

apparently taking revenue was brought back under jama ; and 

17 bighas elsewhere were given to the qazls M to establish a 

2 

mosque, religious house, orchard, well and habitation." 

Apart from these direct references, we have a number 

of mahzars (statements of facts, prepared by an affected 

* 

person seeking attestation from those who knew the facts, 
to be submitted to an appropriate authority for the redresal 
of the grievances) presented by various revenue-grantees. 


1. NAI-1474. 


2. NAI-1651, 1389 



They allege in most of the cases that the local zamindars in 
colloboration of other officials had raided the villages held 
by the grantees and destroyed their property. They frequently 

l 

demand enquiry and punishments. Often enough the recalcitrant 

, - .2 

zammdars were Raiputs . 

SUCCESSION, OBLIGATIONS & PERQUISITES :- 

The madad-^r ma 1 2 3 ash grants did not theoretically affect 
the status of the hereditory proprietors of the land. What 
was transferred to the grantees were essentially the taxation 
rights; the proprietors continued to enjoy possession or 
claims to the produce as before, and the two rights on the 

3 

same land remained distinct. The grantees rights derived 
from the documents (farman, parwana ) assigning them the grant, 
and the revenue officers were entitled to demand a scrutiny 
of the papers ( sanads ); but they were usually asked not to 
require the grantees to have the sanads renewed every year 

With every fr^sh administrative change 

1. UPSA-278 (1627), 1546 (1636) 

2. AQ Collection-4 (1026/1617); LUL-46905 (40 Ry of Aurangzeb) 
RAA-1315 (1125/1717) 1304 (1101/1693), 950 (17 R.Y./1676), 
287 (4th R.Y./1663), FM-2 3 (50th R.Y./1706) 185 (38th 

R.Y. of Aurangzeb). 

3. For a distinction between these two claims see Allahabad 
457 (1177/1763); Irfan Habib, op.cit ., p.301. 

This clause was always appended in every farman &nd 
parwana , irrespective of the fact wether the grant was 
old or new one. 


4 
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(new empercr for imperial grant; and new j agirdar for the 
grants from nobles) the grantees had to prove their creden¬ 
tials and get renewal orders* 

Before Aurangzeb, the grants used to be normally 
curtailed at the death of the grantee, and its distribution 
among the heirs did not necessarily follow the shari 1 2 at 
prescriptions. Aurangzeb's farman of 1690 deserves parti- 
cular mention in this regard. He calls the madad-^ ma'ash 
as some thing held on g* ariyat (loan) by the grantee; it was 

i 

not therefore, the grantees property in legal terms. As 
such the farman gives the following rules 

(a) 


(b) 


If a grantee dies leavin^a grandson whose father 
had predeceased the grandfather, the grandson would 
get the share which his father would have got had 
he been alive. 

A daughter who is married and expects to receive 
land from the property of her husband is not to get 
her share in her father's grant since she has an 
alternative means of subsistance. 


1. Ibid. 


2. RAA-1880 (34th R.Y. of Aurangzeb) 
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(c) The daughter of a deceased grantee is to get his 
land in spite of the presence of other relatives. 

(d) The wife is to enjoy, the land of her deceased hus¬ 
band, but after her death it would go to the 
husbands' heirs-and failing them-to her own. 

(e) If a grantee dying left the offspring of his brother 
or sister as legal heirs, the grant land was to be 
distributed among them keeping in view their legal 
claims. 

(f) If a grantee leaves no heirs his land be resumed 
and entered into land reserved for B aitul mal 
(charity department). 

These rules of succession were different from those 
prescribed by the shari 1 at (Muslim law) for personal possessions. 

Another feature of these grants was that even the 
natural heirs and the legal representatives of the deceased 
grantee could succeed only after obtaining the confirmatory 
orders from the authorities. Generally such orders were 
issued as a matter of course, but there were quite few cases 
when the area of the grant was either reduced or curtailed. 
Moreover, continued actual control over the land was an 
essential condition; every confirmatory order carried a 
recitation to the effect that "if the land was still under 
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the possession and control (of the heirs) and (the same) 
has not been resumed** ( \ / ^ , ——f* ) . 

It appears that during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
these grants could neither be sold, nor transferred to others 
by the grantees. The corliest instance of a sale of such grant 
reported to us from A wadh belongs to 1136/1723. One s aiyed 

% 

Muhammad Panah is reported to have sold 46 blghas of madad-it 

ma 1 ash land in village Akhtiyarpur, parqana Bilgiram along- 

1 

with the muqqadami rights of the same village. It is quite 

curious to see that a person was in possession of these two 

rights at the same time and was selling them together with- 

o 

out making any distinction. In the following decades of 
the 18th century, a full fledged market of such lands seems 
to have been established throughout,the province? and no 
official restrictions appear to have been enforced. In 
effect the grantees came to possess fait proprietory rights, 
for their land could be sold, mortgaged and inherited in the 
ordinary manner. 

The farmans and parwana conferring these grants 
normally carried a set passage listing all the taxes and 


1• Bilgiram - 60 (1136/1723). 

2. Theoritically madad-4 ma'ash grants were made as an act 
of charity and henc£ could not be held by those who had 
other means of Livl|ihood or were in service. See 
Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p.307 and note. 
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lesses from the payment of which, the grantee was exempted 

and the perquisites to which he could lay claim. Broadly 

speaking the taxes from which exemption was granted were 

mal-o jlhat , aKfrraj at , awarizat takalifa-^ dlwani and 

matalibat-e sultani . But in addition to these previleges, 

* • ' *• 

the grantee have acquired some other fiscal rights which 

were the exclusive claims of the zamindars and the village 

headmen, A parwana issued in the 7th R.Y. of Jahangir/1612 

stipulates that the grantee of village Mahsona, parqana 

Sandila was to enjoy all the fishing rights in the ponds of 

the village. The fishermen were prohabited from making use 

of the ponds without paying the malikana* (proprietory due) 

1 

to the grantee. In the course of time the grantees came to 
possess a number of perquisites in the village. In 1858, 
one Aminuddin, the mutawalll of village Panwaria, parqana 
Khairabad presented a statement of the facts duly endorsed 
and certified by thirty persons, about the perquisites alleged 
to have been enjoyed by him as well as by his ancestors. These 
included, "the realization of one tanka and sweetmeats as 
bhent from every person laying the foundation of his house, 
and the rate of one ser (of produce) per biqha from every one 


1. NAI-1596 , In fact this parwana was issued on the basis 

of the alleged complaint ofjthe grantee that Sita Mehtar 
and his kinsmen were in thd habit of fishing in the pond 
of the petitioner without paying the malikana dues. By 
kirtue of this parwana , the fishermen were to be 
restrained from fishing without the grantee's permission. 
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setting up a nova (water-raising scoop) to water their fields 

from the tank of the village*" We know for certain that 

Shaikh Diam, the predecessor in the interest of Aminuddin, 

was originally granted five bighas of khud-kashta land in 

village Panwaria in 1068/1658 with the specific purpose of 

establishing a mosque and Khanqah and maintaining a grave- 
2 

yard. There exist in the earlier document not a single ward 
about the perquisites which were now claimed by the petitioner. 
It seems that either the grantees in course of time tended 
to add to their fiscal claims as madad-^ ma'ash holders, or 
they purchased or otherwise acquired or usurped other rights, 
viz., of the maliks , zamindars or muqaddams . The progressive 
combination of these rights can be illustrated from the 
histories of the families of certain grantees which are 
reconstructed in a separate section of this chapter. 

• 

In f ie 16th century, madad-4 ma'ash grants used to 
have some real or nominal conditions attached to them. We 
are fortunate in possessing an original farman of Sher Shah 
relating to parqana Sandila. It grants 60 biqha of land (half 
mazrua and half uftadah ) to some shaikh (?). It laid down 
a number of obligations to be fulfilled by the grantee. He 


1. Khairabad-9 ; See also Iqbal Husain, 'A Calender of 
Khairabad Documents: 16th-19th Centuries' Islamic Culture 
Hyderabad (1979) ii,pp. 

2. Khairabad-3 ; See also Iqbal Husain, op.clt . 
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was expected to offer the five daily prayers in congregation 

and to practice archery after midday prayers by discharging 

ten arrows. In addition/ he was also to assist the * amil 

and shiqdar in the revenue realization and to fight against 

malefactors whenever called upon to do so by the officials 

for the purposed But the farmans of the mughal emperors 

normally drop any such conditions from the grant. Instead 

we find Jahangir calling the madad—f, ma'ash holders as, 'Army 

of prayers' to him this was as important as the real army of 
2 

the state. As now the only duty which was expected from 
the grantees was one of mere lip service; to pray for the 
perpetuity and long life of the everlasting Empire. 


E X T E N T :- 

_ j 

The Ain-e Akbari provides us rich statistical informa¬ 
tion regarding the revenue-alienated through suyurqbal in 
the different parganas of the suba of Awadh. An analysis 
of these data leads us to some interesting conclusions. In 
the five parqana of the various sark cr of suba Awadh, where 
the caste of the zamindar is recorded as Muslim, the percentage 
oftotal naqdi alienated by way of suyurgbal ranged from 


1. RAA-318 (1541 A.D.) 0 

2* Tuzk-i-Jahangiri , p.5 Cf. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , 
p. 310 & n. 
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0.49% tc 12.60%. The parqana of Ibrahimabad in sarkar Awadh 
records a high percentage i.e. 23.30% of the total naqdi , 
but this seems to be an exception. In another six parqana 
where the Muslims alongwith the Hindus appear as zemindars , 
the jama 1 2 alincated ranges from 1.78% to 18.49%. In 72 
parqanas of various sarkars where the zamindars happened to 
be Hindus only mostly Rajputs, these grants constituted 
between 0.03% to 18.74% of the total naqdi . The remaining 
47 Parqana, recorded no suyurglial grants at all. This included 

^he parqana Anona, sarkar Awadh, where the zamindars were 

1 

chauhan Rajputs, newly converted to Islam. In Awadh at 
least, the grantees appear to have been indifferent to the 
community of zamindars while seeking grants. 

In absolute terms, the total amount of the ]ama 1 , 
alienated through such grants in C.1595 was only 4.5%, 

* M 

apparent 1 / not a very large amount. Butthe madad—ma* ash 
grants as a male, were made out ofthe cultivable waste with 
the implicit purpose of making it cultivable (under the 
formula, z amin-e uftada Laiq-e zira'a 1 - , kharij-ttg jama ') 

or at the most 1/3 of the total and at Later stages 1/2 of 

. c 2 

the s^tal grant was made out of the cultivated land ( mazrua ). 


1. See Table at the end of the Chapter. 

2. Sher Shah divided mazru a and uftada equally ( RAA-318 ). 
Akbar seems to have followed the seme principle. In the 
reign of Jahangir we notice that the mazrua was reduced 
to 1/3, thus making uftada^ 2/3 of the total see RAA-1547 , 
1556 . Subsequently we notice that those villages which 
had been abandoned by the zamindars for want realization 
of the estimated jama f were assigned to the grantees. See 
Aurangzeb's f arman to Muhammad Ashraf (19th R.Y.)in my 
paper PP’C, 1979 pp. 311-14. 
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It is to be remembered that the Ain's suyurqhal figures 
represent only the loss of revenue to bhe state through such 

* mm 

alienations, and not the actual income from the madad-^ ma'ash 
land. It might, on the other hand, have included the amount 
distributed through the cash allowances, but this is not 
clear. 

With the coming of the nawab-wazirs at the heldm of 
the affairs, a few changes appear to have occurred in the 
state policy towards the madad-4- ma 1 ash holders. Owing to 
their s hi 1 ite leanings Imambara and the Shla * divines came 
to be patronised quite liberally by the nawab-wazirs and 
their 'royal' successors. Correspondingly, in the beginning 
at least there was some containment or restriction of madad - 
4t_ma* ash grants given to other scholars and beneficiareis. 

Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami indeed criticizes Burhanul 
Mulk Sa'aiat Ali Khan and Safdarjung for resuming the cash 
and land-grants ( waza 1 if-o-suyurqjialat ) of/the old families, 
as a result of which, he says, Mus. 1 t m learning suffered 
very heavily in both Awadha and Allahabad provinces. He does 
not himself attribute this explicitly to any sectarian motives 
on the part of the two A wadh rulers? and it is possible to 
argue that the motives were purely financial. The members 
of scholarly families had to take to the military profession 
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as a result of these measures, says Azad Bilgrami - a curious 
statement which suggests that a connection was always main¬ 
tained between the grant-holders and the armyl 

The 18th century records of the individual families, 

have not so far supplied any corroboration of Azad Bilgramis 
2 

statement. Still one can not reject it out of hand. 

Our evidence shows that many grants, at least, were 

confirmed. We have the origional parwanas issued to the 

'amils and the mutassadis of the different parganas of the 

suba of Awadh and one pargana in suba Allahabad by Nawab 
» ' 

3 r ~ 

Safdarjung. A parwana was issued to the ami1 of pargana 

Mahauli sarkar Gorakhpur stipulating that 700 bighas of land 

said to have been in madad-4. ma‘ash grant of a moazzin 

(attached to the mosque of) Shah Badar Ashraf since the days 

of Akbar. But now it should be recognised only if the grantees 

possess the tashihnama singed by the sadr (of Akbar's reign). 


1. Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami, Mathirui Kiram Vol.l, pp.221-22. 

2. Nevill does records a tradition that all the grants of 

the Sabzposh family of Gorakhpur were resumed by the 
early nawabs, however. Later on they were restored to 
the family by Asafuddaulah, who also confessed the title 
J , of s abzposh on the family. The establishment 

continued to flourish in much better condition after 
the area was beaded to the English, Cf. HR NtfWll, 
Gorakhpur Gazetteer , p.120. 

3. Awadhi Lai, Insha-e Mansur or Mansur-ul Maktubat , MS. 
Tagori Library. 
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1 

otherwise the land should be included in the khalisa . In 
another parwana addressed to the ^amila of pargana kakori 
sarkar Lucknow, it was ordered that the madad-^. ma 1 2 3 4 5 ash grant 
of Muhammad Murad, which had been resumed earlier, should be 
restored to him. But before issuing the confirmatory orders 
the genuinness of the claims and the papers of the grantee 
should be scrutinized? Another order was issuedjfo Saiyyed 
Muzzaffar Mahani (probably a mutawalli ) instructing him to 

restore the madad—ma*ash grants of a widow. The widow- 

3 

grantee had been expelled from her possessions earlier. 

Similarly one Raghunath Singh, who was the f amid, of mahiat 

4 

Azamgarh was directed not to interfere with the madad —€ ma'ash 
villages in the possession of one Shaikh Ruh-ul-Amin in 

4 

tappa Kadara having an annual jama ' of Rs. 1327/-. The 
officials of Sandilah were asked by the nawab in 1156/1743, 
not to interfere with the landed possession ( arazi and dehat 
both) of the aimmadars in parqana , Sandilah and the grantees 
were to be allowed to ehjoy the benefits of their grants? 


1. Ibid ., ff. 173b-174b. 

2. Ibid ., ff. 175b_176a. 

3. Ibid ., f. 182b. 

4. Ibid ., ff. 182b-183a. 

5. NAI-1349 (1156/1743). 



It appears that during the first half of the 18th 

century - the days of laxity in the mughal administration 

- quite a few grants were obtained by the fraudulent means 

and perhaps the nawab-wazirs tried to weed-out such grants 
and to confirm only the jeniun ones. On that account it 
was always insisted that a full inquiry be made into the 
credentitfl4i£L of the grantees and into the genuinness of the 
farmans or the parwanas held by them. Only after this, were 
the confirmatory orders to be issued. A natural 
of this exercize was that the grants were to be immediately 
forfeited in case of any suspicion. Perhaps to this extent 
Azad Bilgirami's allegations are true. But in general, as 
is evident from the above, no particular hostility was shown 
to the members of the old establishments. 

Moreover, the history of the family of the myst<jL:s 
established at Salon traced at the end of this chapter also 
casts doubt on the allegation of Azad Bilglrami. It appears 
that the nawab-wazirs were fairly tolerent and liberal in 
giving additional favours to this establishment of the $unni 
mystics. The 18th century saw the apex of their fortunes, 
as the bayaz of the family records that in C.1797 the total 
number of the villages and chaks Hxci included in the landed 


possessions of the family was 40 in all and yielded an annual 
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amount of Rs. 40,000; this was in addition to 15 jardens and 
a number of residential havells ? The establishment continued 
to flourish throughout the period of Awadh kingdom as Butter 
(in C. 1837) and Sleeman (in C. 1849) have estimated the 
annual income of this, "eleemosynary establishment" as between 
Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 25,000? 

9 

So far as shit* grants are concerned, the archival 
meterial is not very helpful in determining the extant and 
origion of such grants during the 18th and first half of the 
19th centuries. The various District Gazetteers do not also 
lent any help to us inthis respect. The earliest reference 
in our records comes from 1195/1780 from parqana Sandilah when 
an entire village was granted to one Saiyyed Shah Hidayat Ali 
in order to meet the expenses ofjctn Imambara . The grant is 

3 

however reported to have been an old one. Besides there 

.. ^ 

are a few parwana preserved at National Archives of India 

concerning the land and cash grants in parqana , Sandilah 

for the purpose of the maintenance of Imambara and meeting 

, . . 4 

the expenses incurred in connection with azadarl . But all 

1. This bayaz is a Ms. in nastalig script and in very good 
condition. It is in private_custody of the present 
Sajjada nasheen of the Khanqah . It has about 300 folios 
C.1797 (the date of the seal being 1212 A.H.). 

2. Donald Butter, opicit ., p.139; W.H.Sleeman, up.cit ., 

Vol.I, p.279. 

3. Allahabad documents No.52 (1195/1780). 
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these parwana date to corly 19th century and concern.Separate 
individuals as that no connected history can be constructed 
of any particular shite establishments. 

Buchanan's survey of the district of Gorakhpur (cetfded 

to the British in 1801) provides some interesting indications 

of the general policy per^Qed by the nawab-wazirs in relation 

to the then existing religious establishments. We find, that 

all the old families were not only tolerated but received 

additional favours^ Indeed Buchnan says, ".nor is there 

•*» 

any reason to think that the government of the nawab-wazirs 

was here at least in any degree intolerent, or gave any 

1 

preference to those of their own religion. 

There existed an Imambara in the city of Gorakhpur, 
whose keeper was known as Miyan Saheb. A large endowment 
was attached with it. The history of this establishment is 
quite interesting. The ancestors of the family were said to 
have settled at Shahpur, parqana Dhuriapora in mid-18th 
century. One of the members of the family (the ancestor of 
Miyan Saheb) Shah Roshan Ali had adopted shism and had became 
a devotee of that cutt. He sought to establish an Imambara, 


1. Martin, op.cit ., Vol.II, p.445 
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and in this task was helped by nawab Asafuddaulah in the 
year 1790 A.D. A revenue free grant of 15 villages was 
bestowed upon him byjthe nawab for the maintenance and up¬ 
keep of the Imambara Shah Roshan Ali was exceedingly reserved 
towards the infidels. He seldom resides in the Imambara , but 
usually supports there from 15 to 20 faqirs , all unmarried# 
as he himself is. During the 10 days of the muharram these 
distribuce daily from 25 to 30 mans (cash 113 9/10 lb.) of 
boiled rice and pulse ( khichri ) seasoned with butter, salt 
and spices and from 4 to 5 mans of sugar and malasses in 
sherbat l" Shah Roshan Ali died in 1816 and was succeeded 
by his pupil Ahmad Ali Shah, who received the title of 
Miyan Saheb. Additional grants were made by the English 
for the 'leyal conduct' of the family during the course of 
the Meeting. NfWll has estimated their landed possession 
around c.1900 as consisting of 15 revenue-free villages, with 
a further 44 villages in tahsil Padrauna and 17 villages in 

-2 c 

tahsil Gorakhpur. The family has become “hinni, but continues 

» i 

to maintain an Imambara . 

Donald Butter, while discussing the problem of mendicity 
n 3 

in the southern ports of Awadh kingdom, says that there had 

v—- 

1. Montgomery Martin, op,cit ., Vol. II, p.349. 

2. H.R.Ndtffcll, op.cit . , Vol. 31, pp. 119-20. 

3. For this discussion see Butter, pp. 162-3. 
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;een a great increase in the number of itinerant beggers 
as, "now, 100 ore being found in a town of 5000 inhabitants 
where formercly only one or two could be seen," This mis¬ 
erable state of affairs was probably caused due to the 
improverishment of the country as a result of the deficiency 
of the harvest. Little was done by the Government to meet 
this problem. On the other hand, the old eleemasynary insti¬ 
tutions established at the various districts of the Awadh, 
carried over the work of charity. The keepers ofthe mystic 
establishment at Salon used to provide food and shelter to 
about 100 faqirs daily. In Pachhimrath, existed a large 
endowment known as Bhadarsa having lands yielding Rs.15000 
annually. The sum was distributed among the faqirs and 
b airaqis by its Sa&yyed custodian. 

A large Hindu establishment known as Hanuman^ or hi in 
the city of Faizabad was patronized by nawab s huja-ud-daulah 
and "continued in a flourishing condition upto the present 
time, unmodested by the chakledar or : zamindar^" It had a 
revenue-free grant of Rs. 50,000 and no Muslim was allowed 
to enter its premises. The estate was managed by the bairaqis , 
and only a moderate rent was levied per biqha . In the city 
of Ayodhya, there were two Hindu establishments of some 
importance i.e. Ram Parsad Khara , accupied by 200 to 250 


1. ^utter, pp. 162-3 
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oairaqis and enjoy a revenue of Rs. 25,000. The other was 
at bindiya kund , having a total rent free grant of Rs.10,000 

- i 

and the establishment about 200 bairaqis . A large yogi 
establishment at Gorakhnath had a rent-free land-grant 
consisting of three villages in entirety and three detached 

portions of villages. Martin tells us that, ".from 200 

to 250 people go every Tuesday to make offering; some of 
them are Muhammadans. There are besides two fairs ( mela ) on 

the Sivratri 10,000 and on the Dasehra rf spring 4,000 
2 

assemble." Butter also observed that, "much charity is distrb 
buted bythe Br-aV>mans out of the small allotment of the lands, 
granted to them for this purpose by the zamlndars ?" 

I* 

The autonomies chiefs, paying tribute to the government 
of nawab-wazirs ,and the local zamindars continued to make 
grants of revenue-free lands on their own. The beneficiaries 
were mostly Brahmans, especially men of learning (Pandits) 
and physicians ( baids ). Butter informs us that, "In Salon 
and Partapgarh balds are found at every six or eight miles 
and are Brahmans of different denominations. They very fre¬ 
quently are supported by grants of land from raj as and other 


1, Butter, pp. 162-3, 

2. Ibid. 


3. Ibid 
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zamindaTrs , to the extent of from 20 to 400 biqhas *" Similarly 

Bennett while discussing the proprietary rights of the 

autonomus chiefs ( rajas ) remarks that the "second direct 

proprietory act was allotment of small parches of unculti- 

2 

vated land chiefly to Brahmans." Grants were also made to 

3 

astrologers as also family priests. The education of the 
young among Hindus was almost entirely in the hands of the 
pandits , who were generally maintained by a "Gift of rent- 
free lands rarely exceeding hundred rupees in annual value 
from the zamindars . Such schools were established in the 
chaklas of Salon, Partapgarh and Aklacgunj. These schools 
were attended by from 50 to 100 boys and the zamindars 
similarly granted "the pandits allotment which varies from 
10 to 100 biqhas of land!*" 


1. Butter, op.cit ., p. 175* 

2. Bennett, op.cit ., p. 55. 

3. Bennett, op.cit ., p. 56. 

4. Butter, op.cit ., p. 165. 


5 


Butter, op.cit ., p. 165. 
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T A 

8 L E I 





Suyurqbll in parganas having Muslim zamindari 



1_ 

- Sarkar Awadh 


1 

parqan a 

ii 

1 ama' 

iii 

suyurqfral 

iv 

zamindar 

% iii as to 
ii 

1. 

Ibrahimabad 

4/45,417 

1,03,806 

Ansari 

■ 23.30% 

2. 

Inhauna 

12/68,470 

- 

Chauhan 

Muslims. 

- 

3. 

Satrikh 

11/26/295 

92,695 

Ansari 

8.2 3% 

4. 

Satinpur 

16/60/740 

1,09,787 

i. Bais Muslim 

ii. Bachjoti 

iii. Joshi 

6.61% 



45/00/922 

3,06,288 

6.80% 




2. 

- Gorakhpur 



1. 

Utraula 

13,97/367 

6,935 

Afghan Mujanah 

0.49% 



3 - 

B ahraich 




(No parqana having Muslim zamindars 

owners or shareholders) . 

, either exclusive 



4 - 

Kbairabad 





(Same 

as in 3 ) 

• 




4 - 

Lucknow 



• 

Amethi 

30,76,480 

3,00,217 

Ansari 

9.75% 

2. 

Vnam 

20,12,372 

2,53,747 

Saiyids 

12.60% 


Contd 
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3. Sidhiur 

16,92,281 

3,12,022 

i. Afghan sari 

ii. Rajput 

18.49% 

4. Bilgiram 

51,24,113 

3,56,892 

i. Saiyids 

ii. Bais 

6.96% 

5. Fatehpur 

31,61,440 

2,61,440 

i. Shaikhzada 

ii. Rajputs 

8.26% 

6. Lucknow Haveli 

17,46,771 

2,41,195 

i. Shaikhzada 

ii. Zunnardar 
iii.Kayath 

(Brahmans) 

13.8% 

7. Manwi 

7,71,372 

13,767 

i. Musalman 
ii Rajputs 

1.78% 


1,75,84,829 

17,40,280 


9.89% 
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TABLE II 

Suyurghal statistics in parqanas having non-Muslim 




zamindSrs 




1 - 

Sarkar Awadh 



i 

pargana 

ii 

j ama' 

iii 

suyurqhal 

iv _ 

zamindar 

V 

% of ii 
as to i 

1. Awadh Haveli 

20/08/366 

1,58,741 

i. Zunnadar 

ii. Kumbi 

7.90% 

2. Ambodha 

19/98,724 

7, 318 

Bais 

0.36% 

3. Pachhim rath 

42,47,104 

38,885 

i. Raj put 

ii. Bachheb 
iii.Ghelah 

0.91% 

4. Basodhi 

5,05,473 

1,505 

Badhgotis 

0.4% 

5. Thana Bhaddon 

4,27,509 

36,172 

Bachgohi 

8.46% 

6. Baktha 

3/85,008 

3,960 

Bachgotis 

1.02% 

7. Dongabad 

53,69,528 

2,26,871 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Chauhan 
iii.Raikwars 

4.22% 

8. Rudauli 

32,48,299 

2,49,083 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Chauhans 
iii.Bais 

7.66% 

9. Sailuk 

47,23,299 

2,00,945 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Raikuars 

4.25% 

10. Sultanpur 

38,32,530 

98,967 

Bachgatis 

2.58% 

11. Subeha 

16,09,293 

87,200 

Raj puts 

5.41% 

12. Sarwapati 

12,01,835 

47,107 

B achgati 

0.42% 

13. Gworich 

37,73,417 

3,782 

Rankwar 

0.10% 

14. Kishni 

13,39,286 

1,23,847 

Rajputs 

9.24% 


Contd 
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Table II (Continued) 


15. Mangolsi 

13/60/753 

86,554 

Sambansi 

6.36% 

/ 

16. Naipur 

3/08/788 

2,940 

Different 

caste's. 

0.95% 


3/63/37/212 

13,77,877 


3.79% 


2_ 

- Sarkar Gorakhpur 


1. Unhaula 

2,01,120 

2,170 

Basins 

1.07% 

2. Dariyapore 

15,17,078 

567 

Basins 

0.03% 

3. Rehli 

16,18,074 

20,873 

i. Rajputs 

ii. S asins 

1.28% 

4. Gorakhpur 
Haveli 

5,67,385 

3,919 

Sombansi 

0.69% 

5. Maghor 'Ratanpur 

(2 m) 13/52/585 

16,771 

i. Bais 

ii. Basin 

0.80% 


52,56,242 

99,280 




3 - Sarkar Bahraich 


1. 

Bahraich 

Haveli 

91,39,141 

4,02,111 

Rajput 

4.39% 

2. 

Husampur 

47,47,033 

1,601 

i. Raikwar 

ii. Bhali 

0.03% 





iii.Bais 


3. 

Fakharpur 

31,57,876 

56,035 

Raikwar 

1.77% 

4. 

Firozabad 

19,33,079 

4,107 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Tuner 

0.21% 

5 4, 

Khoraunsa 

13,15,051 

2,628 

Bais 

0.19% 



2,02,42,182 

1,06,482 


5.24% 


Contd 
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4'- Sarkar Kfrairabad 


1. 

Barwar jana 

43,25,237 

1,07,079 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Zunnardar 

2.47% 

2. 

Biswa 

35,45,643 

1,47,916 

i. Rajput 
il.Bachheb 

4.17% 

3. 

F ill 

18,49,270 

37,945 

Amin 

2.05% 

4. 

Bawan 

11,61,255 

26,488 

Amin 

2.28% 

5. 

Basrah 

2,76,066 

4,566 

Bacheh 

1.65% 

6. 

Chhitapur 

17,65,641 

41,094 

i. Rajput 

ii. Gaur 

2.32% 

7. 

Khairabad Havell 

21,61,234 

1,74,191 

Zunnardar 

8.05% 

8. 

Sandi 

30,55,339 

1,95,166 

Sombansi 

0.15% 

9. 

Sora 

20,91,983 

8, 666 

Chauhans 

0.41% 

10. 

Sadarpur 

8,31,175 

15,581 

i. Bachheb 

ii. Janwars 

1.87% 

11. 

Gopamau 

56,20,466 

5,62,037 

i. Rajput 

ii. Gaur 

9.99% 

12. 

Kheri 

32,50,522 

50,522 

i. Rajput 

ii. Basin 

1.55% 

13. 

Lah arpur 

30,29,479 

2,09,079 

Zunnardar 

6.90% 

14. 

Machhechta 

21,12,176 

2,430 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Bachhels 

0.11% 

15. 

Nimkher 

35,66,055 

66,055 

Ahir 

1.85% 

16. 

Hargaon 

2,00,000 

26,385 

Zunnardar 

13.19% 


39,41,541 16,56,100 4.15% 




5 - Sarkar 

Lucknow 



1. 

Isauli 

42,08,046 2, 

40,846 

1. Rajput 
ii.Bachj oil 

5.72% 

2. 

Asiyun 

8,30,625 

63,421 

i. Bais 

ii. Chandel 

7.63% 


Contd 




3. Bangarmau 

38,02,122 

1,51,481 

Ghelot 

3.9 3% 

4. Bijlaur 

25,05,047 

1,93,961 

Chauhan 

0.12% 

5. Bari 

12,84,799 

51,560 

Bais 

0.24% 

6. Nigawan 

4,70,7 ,2 

12,730 

3ais 

3.02% 

7. Bhitawli 

3,40,419 

8,194 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Jats 

2.40% 

8. Jhalotar 

11,23,176 

21,441 

Chandels 

1.90% 

9. Dewi 

19,33,837 

1,74,207 

Rajputs 

9.00% 

10. Ranhorpur 

24,25,885 

79,225 

i. Zunnardar 

ii. Bais 

3.26% 

11. Sandila 

1,06,23,901 

8,37,245 

i. Bachel 

ii. Ghetals 

7.88% 

12. Saipur 

26,25,388 

27,736 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Chandels 

1.05% 

13. Sarosi 

12,39,767 

1,567 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Chandels 

0.12% 

14. Satanpur 

10,28,800 

10,192 

i. Bais 

ii. Zummardar 

0.99% 

15. Sihali 

6,94,707 

1,30,216 

Rajputs 

18.74% 

16. Sisandi 

3,92,313 

13,792 

R ajputs 

3.51% 

17. Sarv/ar 

2,10,316 

2,858 

i. Raj puts 

ii. Kumbi 

1.35% 

18. Fatehpur 
Chaurasi 

9,09,176 

6,594 

i. Rajput 

ii. Chandel 

0.72% 

19. Kursi 

16,93,844 

62,919 

i. Jadwai 

ii. Rajputs 

3.71% 

20. Kakori 

14,34,430 

1,34,430 

i. Rajputs 

ii. Basin 

0.93% 

21. } ashinda 

4,30,596 

44,060 

Chandels 

1.03% 


Contd 
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22. Malihabad 

44,79,250 

1,20,545 


Bais 

0.37% 

23. Mallenwan 

35,98,713 

2,22,038 


Ban si 

6.16% 

2 4. Moh an 

19,96,673 

1,98,484 

i. 

Raj puts 





ii. 

Bais 

9.94% 

25. Mauranwan 

16,98,444 

14,806 

i. 

Raj put 





ii. 

Bais 

0.87% 

26. Mandiaon 

11,36,613 

32,900 


Jawar 

Barkosla 

2.89% 

27. Makraid 

5,76,200 

5,247 

i. 

Rajput 

• 




ii. 

Bais 

0.91% 

28. Hadha 

24,50,522 

6,509 


Bais 

0.26% 

29. Hardoi 

3,59,748 

6,026 


Zunnardar 

1.67% 


5,34,54/089 
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Parqana having no suyurqfral grants 
1 - Sarkar Awadh 



i 

ii 

iii 

Parganah 

nagdi 

Zamindars 

1. 

Inhauna 

12,68,470 

Chauhan Muslims 

2. 

Bihari 

8,15,831 

20,84,301 

2 - Gorakhpur 

Bachgotis 

1. 

3innayakpur 

6,00,000 

i, Rajputs 

ii, Sombansis 

2. 

Banbhanpora 

4,14,194 

R ajputs 

3. 

Bhawpora 

1,55,900 

Basins 

4. 

Tilpur 

4,00,000 

i, Rajputs 

ii. Sembansi 

5. 

Chilnapora 

2,89,302 

Rajputs 

6. 

Dewapora Kotla 
(2 M) 

7,17,840 

Basin 

7. 

Rasulpur 

Ghasi (2 M) 

6,22,030 

Sombansi 

8. 

Ramgarh 

Ghari(2 M) 

4,85,943 

Sombansis 

9. 

Kalihla 

40,000 

Basins 

10 

.Killapora 

4,25,845 

Bansi 

11 

.Mahauli 

6,18,206 

Basins 

12 

.Mandla 

51,100 

Not recorded 


42,20,360 


Contd 
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3 - Sarkar Bahraich 


1 . 

s ehra 

37,135 

Kuhn a 

2. 

Dangdum 

4,40,562 

Janwars 

3. 

Raghot 

1,66,780 

Janwars 

4. 

Sinj auli 

8,77,001 

Rajputs & Janwars 

5. 

Sultanpur 

1,66,001 

Janwars 

6, 

Qila Nawagarh 

21,40,858 

Miscellaneous 


33,28,337 




4 - Sarkar Khairabad 


1 . 

Barrah 

9,86,077 

Various castes 

2. 

Bharwara 

4,35,430 

Amin 

3. 

Paila 

48,022 

Amin 

4. 

Kherigarh 

18,29,328 

Bais,Basin,Bachhel 
& Kuhna 

5. 

Karkhaila 

4,73,727 

Amin 

6 . 

Khunkhalmau 

2,35,656 

Various castes 


41,08,240 


5 - Sarkar Lucknow 


1 . 

As oh a 


5,90,901 

Amin 

2. 

Unchgaon 


4,17,957 

Bais 

3. 

Bahrimau 


5,91,409 

Bais 

4. 

Pahhan 


2,67,809 

Bais 


Contd 
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5. 

Porsandan 

2,37,537 

Rajputs & Kumbi 

6. 

Patan 

2,14,256 

Kumbi & Zunnardars 

7. 

Tora Singhaur 

1,63,534 

Zunnardars 

8. 

Deorakh 

6,89,536 

Bais 

9. 

Dadra 

73,737 

Rajputs 

10. 

Rarnkot 

2,68,099 

Rajputs 

11. 

Sidhupur 

5,05,018 

Bais 

12. 

Garh Amethi 

18,00,000 

Rajputs,Bahmangatis 

13. 

Kahanj ora 

8,18, 472 

Bai s 

14. 

Ghat ampxir 

5,52,561 

Zunnardar 

15. 

Gorinda 

3,34,769 

Zunnardar 

16. 

Kumbhi 

2,67,809 , 

Rajput & Bais 

17. 

Laskar 

1,68,529 

Bais 

18. 

Aihar 

3,29, 735 

Bais 


81,91,658 
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B - Revenue Grantees : 

The numerous docurm nls preserved in various archives 
and private collections otter us an opportunity to study 
the class of madad-€ me'ash grantees through detailed scru¬ 
tiny of samples of its units. A number of families have 
been cho -Wa for this survey, mainly with a view to finding 
out the .lain pro-occupation of the members of this class 

v - 

and the changes in their fortunes over time. Our records 

« 

mainly cone rn . succession and inheritance, sale ane mor¬ 
tgage or the mad ad-4. ma 1 a ih and other rights. Here and 
there, however, our subject is also illuminated by the 
narrative sources and recorded traditions. 

(i) The mystic family at Salon ; 

The family of the mystics established at Salon claim 
to be Faruqi Shaikhs and to have come from Yemon whence their 
ancestors migrated to Nagor, the celebrated Qazi Hamid-uddin 
of Nagor belonging to this branch. The family is said to 
have migrated from Nagor to Jaunpur during the period of the 
Sharqi sultans. Makhdum Shaikh Addhan became a famous as a 


1. The families whose history has been reconstructed for 
the first time, by using the archival meterials and 
records, are the mystics established at Salon, the family 
of Saiyid Muhammad 'Arif at Bahraich, and the family 
of Qazi 'Imaduddin of Sandila, sarkar Lucknow. 



s "fi saint, and from him the- r <’. rii ly members acquired the 
na.ne of Adohani. One of his descendants, Shaikh Abdul Nabi 
settle; at Salon and here in the year 996 A.H./l578 Shaikh 
,'ir Muhammad was born. After his early education, Pir 
Muhammad went to Manikpur for hiqner studies in theology 
and mystic.! sn. !'c beca;ru. u dis.. ' le of Shaikh ^bdul Karim, 


the sajjada nasnin oj[the darqa.n of Shaikh Husamul Hague. 

After remaining there for quite sometime under his spiritual 

guidance and according to his instruction, Pir Muhammad 

returned to Salon and according to a later tradition took 

2 

up his abode along with a sanyasi hermit. 


1. Most cf the 18th century chronicles and tazkirahs either 
ignore him or refer him in passing. This is obviously 
because of the fact that his grandson, Saiyid Sadullah 
of Salon got more prominence as a theologian and a sufi . 
In all his biographical notices, he is always referred 
as the grandson of §haikh Pir Muhammad who inftttrn is 
called as the great theologian of his times. s ee 
Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab , Bib.Ind. Calcutta, 1860- 
74, Vol.IT, pp.559-60; Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami, Mathir - 
ul-Kiram , Hyderabad, 1913, Vol.I,p.217. For independent 
references to him see Muhammad ^ukhtawar Khan, Mirat - 
ul-Alam , Lahore^ 1979, Vol.II, p.417; Saiyid Shah Ghulam 
Ali Shah, Mishkat-un Kubuwah * Ms., 1212 A.H., Mishkat -27 
( I owe this reference to ^r.Sulaiman Siddiqi, Reader, 
Department cf Islamic Studies, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad); A Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh , Vol.III 
1877, p.290, Shab AJimad Husain Jafri, 'Hazrat Pir 
Muhammad Ki Hayat our t.a 1 limat Unki malfuzat ki Roshni 
main' (Urdu) unpublished paper read at Khuda B a khsh 
South Asian Regional Seminar on Significant Manuscripts 
of sufism , Aligarh session, March 1985. 

2. Abdul Hai, Nuzhatul Khawatir , Vol.V, Hyderabad, 1911, 
pp. 97-8; H.R.Hevill, District Gazetteer of United 
Provinces , Vol.39, Allahabad, 1923, pp.100-103; Shah 
Hadi 1 Ata, 'pasba Salon ka Khandan-e Karimi' (Urdu) 


Contd.... 
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Shaikh Pir Muhammad soon became celebrated as a 

holy and pious man to merit the attention of,4he local 

officials. Emperor Aurangzeb, on being informed of his 

fame, asked him to pay a visit to Delhi, but the offer was 

politely refused. A late family text gives his reply as 
1 

follows* 

•0 Bnperor, the protector of the religion. This 

servant finds no courage (to attend the royal 

summons) what can a rustic do at the royal court? 

If any one comes to my place, the doors are always 

2 

open, but karim made me dependent upon none. He 
provides me food when I feel hung^ry, if I am 
asleep, He cares, and if (per chance) some sin 
is committed by me. He helps me out. Hence His 
favours are sufficient for me and to strive for 
more will be a useless ambition.' 


(Continued from the previous page) 

Musannlf Quarterly , Vol.XEI, Aligarh,1945 (iii) pp.78-80j 
see also my paper,‘Two madad-1 ma'ash farmans of Aurangzeb 
from Awadh', FIHC (1979) pp. 302-14. 

1. Shah Panah 'Ata, Rauzat-ul Arwah , Ms. private collection 
1838, f. 248. 

2. It is one of the chief attributes of Qod. Here also it 
is used in the same sense, but the fact that the name 

of his spiritual preceptor was » Abdul Karim, symbolises 
the double meaning of the word. 
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It is said that op receipt of this letter, the emperor 

issued a f arrnan on 5th Shawal 19th R.Y./1086/1676 recognising 

the land rights of Shai]^ Pir Muhammad over 200 highas • _ 

1 

in the village Mirzapur Bakhtiyar. 

The history of the land rights of these mystics 
begin with this imperial grant and a closer scrutiny of 

this document leads us to some interesting results. First 

> 

of all this grant was not situated in an a imma village, but 

2 

in a jagir territory. The previous authorities (hukkam) 
(presumably the j agirdars ) of the area had already offered 
200 bigha of (waste land to the grantee) and the imperial 
farrnan was issued to confirm 'he same, so that the grantee 

h _ - 

might not be has _ ‘a by the future j agirdars or any of his 


1. See the translation of the text as well as the zimn in 
Appendix A of my paper in PIHC (1979), pp. 302-14. 

2. Akbar in his 24th R.Y./1578 had issued a farrnan by which 
he had concentrated all the existing grants in certain 
villages, and ordered that all the new grants should 
also be made from the lands of these villages. By this 
measure, the land rights of the grantees were protected 
from encroachments by the officials of the -j agi rdars 
and of t-ne Klialisa Sharifa', RAA-24,* Akbar'Namah, Vol. 
Ill, p.240. 
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I 

servants. Secondly, the words, 'an offering to the servants 
of one knowing mystic truths' ( nazr-i khadiman-i hagaig-i 
raa'arif agah ) which occur in the main body ofjthe farm an 
as well as zimn , show that the grantee was held in high 
esteem by the £mperor. 

In the life-time of Shaikh Pir Muhammad, Emperor 

Aurangzeb issued another farman to his son Shaikh Muhammad 

2 

Ashraf, in 22nd R.V./1679. This farman too is in many ways 

quite interesting. First or all, unlike, the usual madad - 

< ma'ash grants, it mentions the total jama', and not the 

3 

area, of the grant, secondly, it confers an entire village 


1. Since a j agirdar could assign a grant only for his term 
of assignment, which was of a few years duration, the 
new jagirdar might or might not respect the order of 
his predecessor. So this class of grantees lived in 
the greatest insecurity. They were therefore, always 
anxious to obtain the confirmation of such assignments 
from the court si to escape eviction by a future j agirdar. 
Irfan Maoi-', Agrarian System , pp. 315-6. 

2. See ihe translation of/the text as well as the zimn in 
Appendix '3' of my paper in PIHC (1979) pp. 302-14. 

p M 

3. All the madad-<£ ma'ash grants were, as a rule, made in 
terms of definite area stated in bigh a. However, there 
are some exceptions which has been poTnted out by 
Irfan Habib, out all such farmahs relate to other areas 
of the Mughal empire. For the province of Awadh this 
is the only reference I could locate. Irfan Habib, 
Agrarian System , p. 301. 
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i j grant. The zimn fnrthormore qives the hasil figures 
rom the 4th R.Y. ro 17th R.Y. (which is again unusual), 
and it c ~,ta-. ns a recitation to the effect that the grantee 
had previously settled in the village v/ith the consent 
( ba-rCtza'mnndi ) of the zamindars . This seems to inply that 
the zamindars had been unable to meet the revenue demand 
and so transferred their rights to Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 
who now sought tax exemption i rum the authorities by way of 
m adad—ma'ash . The village had been nearly abandoned, and 
its revenue paying capacity greatly reduced, as the figures 
which appear on the zimn of the farman show. 

Tne fact that here the grantee was also the zamindar 
of the area, might explain yet another feature of the grant, 
viz. its assignment to the grantee in absolute perpetuity, 
'genera,ions aft r generation and tor’all time to come' 

( naslsn-bad naslan wa batnan bad batnan ). This is interesting 

«• • # 

since it was only in 34th R.Y./1690, that Aurangzeb made all 

the maded—t. ma'ash grants hereditory by issuing a general 
_ 1 . 

farman , whereas our farmer was issued much before this 
measure, i.e. 22nd R.Y^/1679 A.D. 


1 . 


RAA-1730. 
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Shaikp v nh<t .nad Ashrrf was granted the revenues of 
village ^inqnvai (new renamed Asr raf 3unj). ’His young age 
ui jht explai , as to why no suir'turl titles are prefixed 
to his n. no, contrary to the re-p'-ctful address used for 
'■> j s lath -r. 


3u ■' [uen- 1 - t c these grants, Aurangzeb is said m hove 
asri jned thf rc-v ( rrrr <-f tl Palhipur to S; ia -i_xh 

^ r 

■lunar.-ad '*'-h r ‘af Lr 110^/1-s the news-writer ( wagai-i 

Nee is ) 'h- provi .ec i form* I i *- court that the present 

riot 

inhere of Jr aikh lutanmad Ashraf was t sufficient to 

ti- ct i.is t-y wr.es, Probably on similar considerations, 

hn 'erur Ban <dur Sr.-h too assigned the revenues of village 

1 

Kishao*ASOur to him in 1119/1707. 


In addition to these grants, it appears that Shaikh 

posses 

Munarunad Asliraf came to * _ superior land rights in a 

nu, Vr of villajt-s and localities ( chaks ) in sarkar Manikpur, 

snoa Allah-"'; ad as well as in „ nrkar Lucknow suba Awadh. 3ut 

• * 

unfortunate 1 y we ’ tek details of t-'ese acquisitions. We, 


. I have not hern able to locate and examine the two 
fa man s however, these f amahs have been referred in 
hr. '• eon's despatch Ho. 507 dated 13 July 1361 (from 
Deputy Comi li.-n inner of . artapgnrh to the Commissioner 
and ruoerintenuent oi Bainswara division). File No. 
1370/1"! >1 (Fci e dareli district) Board of Revenue 
Lucknow. 
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nowever, oossess an original fannan of emperor Muhanmad Shah 

is ued in 10th R.Y./1729 in favour of Shaikh Anhraf. Tne 

• ext . f \h<-- f arxiFn carries a - cl taaion in favour of the 

qranr.ee cc aL ir.,iim .ill his pop. fusions in sarkar Manikpur 

und sarkar Luc mow, inclusive of plots of residential and 

cultivat'd l~n , villages and chaks . All the official, 

v"? -nt an ; fut’- , were directed ntt to interfere- with 

1 

uhese possessions. 


Apaf from, these early .grants the family possessions 
were cnlarjei quite considerably by the local potentates. 

Ad such irants were later on confirmed by Smperor Shah. Alam 
'n 1175/u7 >1. Fortunately we possess a number of wajib-ul 
ace decuman's o^ the villages. These/record the nature of 
the lana-rl pits and the traditional account of the land- 
holding clasi'-’s of the villages. These wazib_ul arz (peti¬ 
tions regarding the claims and the titles) were made part of 
the first regular settlement conducted in Awadh after 1860. 


. I have not been able to examine the contents of this 
farmah , because of it is under the private custody of 
the family members of Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf who now 
reside in Pakistan. Sut a photographic reproduction 
(obsuse side) of the farman appears in Shah Hasan 'Ala, 
Harir-e Sang , Nafees Academy, Karachi, 1963, p,119« 


1 
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Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf nominated his son Muhammad 
Panah to succeed him as Sgjjada Na shi n of the Khanqah. He 
was allotted two tracts of forest land by the ta 1 alluqadar 
of Bhadri (styled as Raja) for the specific purpose of main¬ 
tenance of the khanqah . The grantee was permitted to cut down 
forest and get it inhabited by the members of peasant castes 
(particularly kurmis). Onttract of the forest land was named 
Panah Nagar# while the another was named Hayat Nagar (after 
the name of his deceased brother Muhammad Hayat). Simiarly 
the Kanhpur ta 1 allugadars of Tilain# Raja Balbhadra Singh 
granted the revenues of the entire villages# Dhankesra and 

Barwalia, to the establishment for the purpose of the main- 

1 

taining mosques khanqah and oth^r buildings. 

The period of Shah Karim *Ata (the J^th saj j ada nashin 

of the khanqah ) marks the watershed in the history of this 

family. He received the grant of the forested area from the 

ta 1 allugadars of kondrajit. The purpose of the grant was to 

provide for the upkeep of the khanqah and for the expenses 

of the visitors to the khangah . The forested area was 

brought under cultivation. Kurmi being settled there and a 

village named karimnagar (after the name of the founder) 

2 

brought into existence. 


1# See Wajibul-arz of villages Panah Nagar# Hayat Nagar# 
Thankesra and Barwalia in present parqana Salon Distt. 
Rae Bareli. tfiwaW) 

•m. ** 

2. Wajibul-arz of village Karimnagar# parqana Salon. Distt. 
Rae Bareli (see pera I v ). 
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Emperor Shah Alam II is said to have had great respect 

for Shah Muhammad Panah. He paid a visit to his khanqah . 

Here Shah Panah requested the emperor for ‘a confirmatory £auc 

farman of the grants he held. He was ordered by the emperor 

to submit a full list of the villages held by him in ma'afl 

1 

along with the copies of the farmans in his possession. In 
the 6th R.Y./1183 when Emperor held his darbar at Allahabad, 
the new farman was issued in favour of x Shah Karim Ata, 


son of Shah Panah. The zimn of the farman contained a 


recitation in favour of all the villages, chaks , gardens 

possess^ 

and havelis : • 1 by Shah Panah. The farman was issued 

• 2 
during the wizarat of nawab ,£afdar ^Jung. 

In addition, a revenue-free grant of twelve villages 

was bestowed upon him by NavTab Asafud-daulah. Earlier these 

villages, "belonged to a family of Kanhpuria R ajputs, who 

3 

were ousted for contumacy or rebellion." We are also told that 

4 

the Nawab paid a visit to the mystic at Salon. 


1. For a full history of the landed possessions and the 
imoerial favours, see letter No.504 dated 13th July 
1861 from Mr.W.C.Wood, the deputy commissioner of 
Partapgarh to the commissioner of Bainswara division. 
3oard of Revenue Lucknow 173/1861-2 . 

2. Imperial farman of Shah ‘Alam dated 15th safar 6th R.Y./ 
1183 A.H. (private custody). 

3. Wajib-u-arz of village Karim Nagar parqana Salon Distt. 
^ Rae Bareli. 

3* Sleeman, W.H., op.cit ., Vol.Il, pp. 
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We are fortunate in having a complete list of the 

1 

landed and urban possessions of Shah Karim Ata. It appears 
that within a sp m of a century or so this 'family had acquired 
a number of villages under various denominations such as 
waqf / madad-<i ma 1 ash zamindari and lambardari ? rights. Although 
the details of all such acquisitions are missing, still one 
can not rule out the possibility of purchase in some cases. 

I The villaggwise details of Shah Karim Ata's family possessions] 

-- 

are given in appendix ’ C 1 of this sec tion ^ The abstract of 
the total figures is as£ follows: 


Nature of the possession 

X 

XNo. of 
Xchaks 

-r 

villages/X Revenue realiza^ 
X tion in Rs. 

i. Waqf 

23 

Rs. 25,000 

* 

ii. madad-<. ma'ash with 

zamindari 

19 

Rs. 8,000 

iii.Lambardari with 

zamindari 

3 

Rs. 7,000 


Total 


45 


Rs. 40,000 


In addition to these landed possessions, there were 15 
orchards ( baqfcat ) a number of Havelis and other residential 


1 


This list is appended at the end of a bayaz (Ms. in 
private custody). The bayaz a belonged to Shah Ashraf 
Ata and the year on his seal in 1212/1797. 
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buildings, situated in Salon proper and other met 1 afi villages 
under his possessions. 

An attempt was made by Shah Karim Ata to divide all 

this possessions among the three sons equally, i .1 . 7 , only 

one village for the maintenance of his two daughters in 

1823. But the partition had to be annulled as a result of 

the death of his eldest son Shah Ashraf Ata in his life 
1 

time. The resultant new scheme of the partition provided 

that one half of the entire landed property was to be handed 

over to Shah Panah ^ta, who was nlso nominated as the fifth 

s aj j ada-Nashin of the khanqah by his father Shah Karim*Ata. 

He was to look after all the charities connected with the 

khangah, the maintenance of all the buildings and the running 

of the religious school. The remaining half of the property 

was equally divided between his son Shah Ghafur Ata and his 

grandson Shah Ahsan Ata (whose father Shah Ashraf ^ta had 

predeceased S^ah Karim *Ata) . The position of^the one village 

that had'been left for his daughters remained unaltered. This 

scheme of division of me 1 afi lands was ractified by the 

court of Lucknow, hence putting a final confirmatory seal 

on the waqf property in the hands of the successors of 
2 

Shah Karim Ata. 

1. The hiba-namah executed by in favour of Shah Ashraf Ata 
by Shah Karim Ata dated 11th Zilhij 1238/1822. 

2. H.R.Nevi11, op.cit ., pp. 100-103. 
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Donald Butter gives a detailed account of this 
1 

establishment in 1837* He says that the original proprie¬ 
tors of the town of Salon were the Kanhpuria Rajputs, who 
were deprived of their estate in Salon khas by Nawab 
Asafuddaulah and it was bestowed upon the ancestors of the 
family of Shah Karim Ata in j aqir for the perpetual support 
of the religious "eleemasynary" or charitable establishment. 

The establishment seems to have been the largest of 
its kind in the southern parts of the kingdom of Awadh. The 
annual income was estimated by ^utter as at Rs. 30,000/-, 
all of which was utilized in entertaining bairaqis and 
faqirs without making any distinction of religion. The 
visitors use to flack to the khangah in quite large number 
and at a time there might happen to be about 100 mendicants. 
These were attended to and looked after by the saj j ada-nashin 
of the khangah . The head of the institution ( saj jada-nashin ) 
was kept in high esteem by the local officials. His reputa¬ 
tion is said to have been such that whenever the chakledar 

came Salon, he always paid a visit to the mystic and offered 

2 

him a few hundred rupees. 


1. Although the book was first published in 1839 from 

Calcutta, but the data were collected in 1837. Butter, 
op.cit ., pp. 138-9. 


2 


Ibid. 
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The keeper of the establishment did not have any 

sympathy for the religious zeal of the wabTabis under saiyyed 

Ahmad of Barek. He was told by the zamindari of the area 

and the sa j j ada-nashu-jcn that they considered aiding the poor 

and lame and the blind as more pious than indulging in holy 

war. Similarly they refused to abandon the ceremonies of 

1 

associated with muharram . 

« 

W.H.Sleeman, while undertaking the tour in the king¬ 
dom of Oudh (1849-50) refers to this Salon establishment as 

2 

the prime mystic institution of the kingdom. Shah Panah Ata, 
the then saj j ada-nashin of the khangah was looked-upon with 
great . j by booh Muslims and Hindus for the sgnctity 

of his ancestors and the institution. He did not go out of 
the khannah but remained there to receive the homage|and 
distribute food to the needy traveHors of all religions. 
Sleeinan estimat'd the annual incc.ie from the grant held by 
liia in 1050 at about Rs. 25, 000. This amount was \ n utilized 
e him in meeting the expenses of r.is family and the needy. 

An untoward incident is said to have occured in the 
fortunes of the family. In 1834 the head was plundered of 
all his belongings valued at Rs. 25,000 by the nazim of 


1. Ibid ., . 164-5. 

2. W.H.Sleeman, op.cit . 
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3aiswara d'.vision, Ehsan Husain. The nazim was the son of 
the powerful minister of the kingdom of/fo^dh, Subhan f Ali 
Khan. Curiously enough the episode has not been mentioned 

oy Donald 3utter (C. 183^). Similarly the record of the 

1 

family papers are also silent uver the issue. 

Tn addition to the Income from the revenue free-grants 
assignee by the Awadh rulers, but the local authorities as 
well as the princes in the remote parts such as Bhopal and 
Seronge made quite substantial offerings. This way the £a=ksrl 
income of the establishment was calculated as to amount 

OL 

about 5,000 rupees a year. The complimentary letters were 
sent to 'Shah Puna Ata* by the Governor General of India# 
Lieutenant Governors of the N.W. Provinces and their secreta¬ 
ries, and from the residents at the £ourt of Lucknow. When 
W.H.Sleeman was oassing through the district of Salon# 'Shah 
Puna ‘Ata' sent him "letter of compliments and welcome with 
a present of a tume antelope, and some fruits and sugar". This 
goodwill gesture was recipoeated by Sleeman# who got the 

impression that "his character is held in high esteem by all 

2 

classes of the people, of whatever creed# caste or grade." 


1. Compare the account of Donald Butter# op.cit . 

2. Sleeman, op.cit ., pp.131-2. Not only this# but the mughal 
princes as well wrote complimentary letters to these 
mystics and few of them have been published from the 
collections like Ashraf-ul-insha and Muntakbab^&t-e- 
Saeedi; See Shah Hadi Ata, 'Munta&habot-e-Sae*ecCfKa bab 
dftm' [second chapter of Muntakhab^-Saeed ) Musannlf ( _U\JtO 
quarterly journal of Majlis-e-Musannifin Aligarh,Vol.I# 

pp 1946, pp. 114-119. 
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An interesting aspect of the history of this family 

1 

is the rule of succession that was followed. According to 
the Rawaj-e ‘am document of 1861, attested by many zamindars 
of the area, the property of a saj j ada-nashin was inherited 
in the following manner:- 

a. The lawful heir and the legal representative of the 
sajj ada-nashin could only be a sajjada-nashin . The 
latter was to be nominated by the previous saj jdda- 
nashin in his life time by observing certain custo¬ 
mary ceremonies in a presdribed manner. 

b. All other natural heirs of the saj j ada-nashin 
including his widow, were not entitled for any 
share in the property of the deceased. The sons 
could claim only a suhsistance allowance known as 
guzara , while the v/idow and unmarried daughters of 
the decc-ar d were to be looked after by the future 
incumbent to the office of the saj j ada-nashin . 

c. The saj j ada-nashin was only a custodian of the property 
either held in wagf or ma 1 a*fi and thus was not 
empowered to affect any change by way of sale or mor¬ 
tgage or by oral gift ( hiba *). 

1. The practice still continues Maulana Shah Ahmad Husain 

Jafri, the present baiiada Nashjtep of the Khanaah . claims 
to have been nominated t ' the said post by khis father 
late Shah Mohammad Husain Jagri, the IX Saiiada nashdten . 
strictly according to the provisions of the Rawaj—€. ^am . 

The said claim has been uphold by the Hon'ble High Court 


Contd 
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A close scrutiny ofthe above provisions of the family 

Rawaj-i 'am , with the help of the records of the Board of 

revenue and the litigation, suggests that on a number of 

occasions the ma'afi and waqf villages were in fact trans- 

1 

fered to the family members in full proprietary rights, 
thus the customary law was infact violated. 

After the annexation of Awadh an enquiry was instituted 
to examine the credentials of these grantees. Major Barrow 
was appointed to conduct it, the then grantee Shah Husain 
Ata deposited 31 farmans, parwanas and sanads with the 
district authorities on 15th June 1856 and obtained a receipt 
for them. But all these documents were destroyed during 
the mutiny. The second enquiry could start only after the 
suppression of mutiny. On the spot enquiry of each and every 
village was made to ascertain the grantees claim. The details 
of the enquiry conducted by W.C. Wood, now forms a historical 
narrative giving the family history, the details of the 


(Continued from the xe previous page) 

of Allahabad (Lucknow Bench) in writ petition No.1682/ 
1982, Shabbir'Ata Vs. District Judge, Lucknow, and others, 
decided on 12 July 1984 (Hon’ble R.C.Deo Sharma,J.) 

&XB. 1984 .^'Ltl-av 

1. Iqrar namah executed hy Shah Karim*Ata in favour of his 
eldest son Shah Ashraf f Ata dated 11th Zilhij 123?A.H./ 
1322; Igrar-namah executed by Sh a h Karim ^ta in favour 
of his son Shah Panah ’Ata dated 6th Jamad I 1248 A.H./ 
1832. (Private Collection). 
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1 

income and expenditure and the status of these grants. On 
the basis of this enquiry Lord Canning issued a sanad to 
Shah Husain 'Ata on 26.9.1862 recognising his allodial 
rights over the 22 villages of his possession. The confir¬ 
mation was made upon the condition that it was to continue 
so long as the income was devoted to the maintenance of the 
khangah buildings, tombs, mosques, running of a school of 

'Muhammadan Education' and continuous of the charities as 

2 

detailed in the sanad . 

The history of the family fill the time of annexation 
brings out many interesting points. At the beginning Shaikh 
Pir Muhammad was assigned 200 bigha of cultivable waste in 
1676 A.D. But in the 18th century after a number of imperial 
grants and many other favours by the local chiefs, the 
establishment came to possess a large number of villages 
and other urban properties. They continued to enjoy this 
position during the first half of the 19th century as the 
nawab wazirs and their successors too have been quite liberal 
in making additions and favours to these mystics. It was on 


1. Copy of the letter Mo.504 dated 13th July 1861 from 
deputy Commissioner of partaggarh to Commissioner and 
Superintendent Baiswara division. Board of Revenue 
Lucknow (Rae Bareli) 173/1861-2. 

2. Justice Saiyyed Mahmood's memorandum on the affairs of 
Waqf Salon 1884. 
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this account that Butter said that although they call them- 

1 

selves M a fakir , though the rrialik (proprietor) of Salon," 

(ii) Sayyid Muhammad 'Arif's family, Bahraich : 

* 

The parwana , sale-deeds and ijara papers preserved at 

Regional Archipves, Allahabad relating to the family of 

Sayyid Muhammad Arif of sarkar Bahraich offer an opportunity 

of studying how the possession of madad-i ma*ash rights could 

be intermixed with a number of other landed rights, such as 

zamindari and i1aradari . The family, indeed, had such 

interests in no less than five parqanas , viz. Havell , Bahraich, 

► 

Hisampur, Fakharpur, Firozabad and Silak. 


If we go by the surviving record, the landed interests 

* mt 

oftthe family originated with a madad-4-ma'ash grant by Akbar 

. , . 2 

in 983/1575 tor one Sayyid Muhammad,the : ancestor of Saiyid 
Muhammad 'Arif. However it is difficult to reconstruct a 

^ 3 

geneajlogy owing to lacunae in our documentary evidence. 


1. Butter, op.cit ., p. 139. 

2. No farman of Akbar of 983/1575 regarding this madad-C- 
ma 1 ash grant could be traced. However, a recitation is 
always made of this grant in every subsequent parwana 
issued from the time of Jahangir to Aurangzeb. The 
early history of Sayyid 'Arif's family could be traced 
out with the help of these parwanas. 


3. Since we get hardly three names between a period of 
about hundred years. 
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assigned 470 bigha land in the village Hasnahra, parqana 

Haveli Bahraibh on 2nd shawwal 933/1575. Another grant of 

400 bigha from village Panyanbari of the same par gana was 

2 

bestowed on him on 24th shawwal 983/1575. It seems that 

the area of this errant was further raised to 534 biqha 8 

3 

biswa during Akbar$ time. The revenues of the villages 
Sahinda and panyanhari were assigned to another member of 
the family, Saiyid Ziauddin, by order of Akbar and Jahangir. 
This grant was confirmed by a panfana issued on 17th Bamzan 


S_ 


1028/1618, in favour of ayyid Ziaullah and others. It is 
of some interest that this parwana bears a small seal offine 


Neku, styled as banda-4, 
of Jahangir. 



Nur Jahans the famous Queen 


In parqana Fakharpur too Sayyid Muhammad was granted 
40 bigha land on 19th Ramzan 983/1575. The grant was con¬ 
firmed in favour of Mir Sayyid Muhammad 'Arif on 11th Muharram 


1. RAA-939 (1096/1684). 

2. RAA-897 (1080/1669), 866 (1081/1670), 860 (1074/1663), 

864 (1079/1668) and 284 (issued in the reign of Aurangzeb). 

3. RAA-85 3 (1059/1649). 

4. RAA-849 (1028/1618). In a petition by Sayyid 'Arif 

( RAA-1307 , 1107/1695) the name of Sayyid Ziauddin figures 
prominently and 'Arif claims to have inherited some 
property from Sayyid Ziauddin. 
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1074/1666. 3ut now it consisted of only 35 bigha and biswa 

1 

w » t - 

12 after the usual deduction known as qusur—t Gaz-C Ilahi . 

In 1079/1668 Muhammad 'Arif was granted in hiba (i.e. free 

transfer) the bist (tax-free grant) rights, designated 

miIkiyat , zamindari and chaudharaj , over the village Damodarjot, 

pargana Firozabad, the granter was Prabhu, who styles himself 

2 

the zamindar and chaudhari of that village. 

The zamindari rights purchased by Muhammad 'Arif were 

mostly situated in pargana Hisampur. The villages purchased 

by him from time to time were the Pasanjat group of villages, 

Debidaspur and Inchapur. All these transactions took place 

between the years 1672 to 1688. Previously these villages 

were in the zamindari possessions of Brahman, Rajputs and 
3 

Khattris. The various amounts in consideration of which 
these rights were purchased by Sayyid Ahmad and s ayyid Arif 
help us to understand the level of zamindari prices 


1. RAA-861 (1096-1684). 

2. RAA-1271 (1079/1668). It is of some interest that when 
a free transfer of rights is made by a Hindu zamindar to 
a Muslim, both words, hiba and birt , are employed. 

3. Sale-deeds for Pasanjat (named as r Arifpur) are RAA-1275 
(1083/1672), 1301 (1099/1687), 1300 (1099/1687), 1303 
(110/1688); for Debidaspur (named as Ahmadpur) see 
RAA-1245 (1092/1681), 1294 (1094/1682); for Inchapur 
(named as 'Alipur) see RAA-1284 (1088/1677). 



1 

prevalent in the- area. 
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TABLE 


Villages 

I Year of 

X transaction 

X 

XShare of 
Xvillage 

X 

theX 

soldX amount 

X 

1. 

Pasanjat group 

1083/1672 

l/3rd 

Rs. 405/- 



1099/1687 

1/18th 

Rs. 57/- 



1099/1687 

1/9 th 

Rs. 127/- 



1100/1688 

l/18th 

Rs. 61/- 

2. 

Debidaspur 

1092/1681 

l/3rd 

Rs. 54/- 



1094/1683 

2/3rd 

Rs. 121/- 

3. 

Inchapur 

1088/1677 

1/4 th 

Rs. 32/- 


A statement of facts submitted by Sayyid Muhammad 
Arif and attested by three witnesses describes yet another 
incident. By this time the name of Pasanjat had been changed 
to 'Arifpur. The village was attacked by the men of Sayyid 
'Abdullah of Bahraich joined by certain Hindu residents of 
four villages and by the servants of one Sayyid Ghulam ttaha 
Muhiuddin of Jarwal. Plundering and destroyed the property 


1. The revenue figures of the villages in question are not 
are not available to us for the years when they were 
purdhased, hence no comparision of the income of zamindar 
with actual revenue could be made. Only the price rise 
phenomena could be illustrated with the help of these 
figures. See Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp.150-2. 
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of the petitioner, they expelled his men, and beat up and 
took captive the village headman Kaisv whom they released 
only on a payment of Rs.10/- as ransom. They had now been 
Lurried out bv the agents of the jiqirdar, but Sayyid Arif 

U 1 

had not recovered any of the property that/had lost. 

Saiyid Arif and Saiyid Ahmad possessed zamindari 

2 

rights of villages Kapura and °amanpur, parqana Silak. 

But it appears that in both these place?, their position 

was not secure as the local zamindars constantly interferred 

with their mosses'! >n and h >i -c > their agents. It was 

only with the it Ip of rhe local authorities that their 

3 

rights and possessions weit protected. Other disputes are 

also recorded. In pargana ^'akh-arpur, Sayyid ’Arif, Sayyid 

Ahmad and Sayyid Ghayas had inherited 5/6th portion of the 

village Katurah. Their title was disputed by the local 

qqzis. hence a parwana was issued in 1087/1676 recognising 
4 

:h s ’i r claim. 


1. RAA-1304 (1100/1688). The petition is attested by only 
three witnedses, while probably one among them had 
affixed his seal too. 

2. In Ain-e Akba^i the pargana of Silak has been recorded 
within sark nr Awadh, but .hese documents place it under 
sarkar 3?,hraicn. Such adjustment might have taken place 
for edninxStr.i ive ct nsi t r^ti'as. See RAA-936 (6th 
shoo n 7 0 oh .. \/1687) . 

3. RAA- '3 7 (?0th l.T./lu7° . 


4. 


RAA- 0 9 (2 087/1676). 
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Ap } rt from these land ri ;nrs held by 'Arif by way of 
meuad^t-ma 1 ash red zami n- aT-i , !r> contracted to collect the: 
revenues c or a number of j aqirdars , who held their tankhwah 
j aqir in : ~>arqar.a oisaapur. 1'h■■ se involved the farmer in 
further disputes with local zarnj nciars . For example, when 
Sayyid 'Ari F h r Id in revenue farn the jaqir of Sher Khan in 
the 20th . : . Y . m Auran jz\ b/l Y/8 'Arif presented a petition 
that when, q irin j the tern o his revenue contrsct his men 
h „d gone 'o collect land-revenue from the village Korsama, 
they were chased out by tne z emindars of ^honjiri, pargana 
Silak. the zamindars looted and u -stroyed the claimed share 
of the crop amounting to 2500 mounds^ 

The ijara documents also let us have a glimpse into 
the relations of the farmer with the jagirdar . Between the 
year 1079 ' arnils /1671 and 1098 ' amils /1685 Sayyid 'Arif 
contracted to collect the revenue for 4 jagirs situated in 
pargana Hisampur. In 1079 ' amli he took on ij ara , a 
haftmaha ' (7-monthly 1 ) j aqir of the value of 1,32,800 dam . 

He had to oay Rs. 1934/- bit-muqta^ (fixed) to Murtaza Khan 
and Darya Khan, the j agirdar . A fariqb-ul Khati executed 
jointly by the jaqirdars states that the entire amount due 
to them had been paid, except for Rs. 374/12 anna which had 


1 . 


RAA-950 (17th R.Y./1675). 
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been withheld by the farmer on account of kotal karori , 

(perquisites (?) of the karbri or Revenue Collector) accounts 

for which were due. A subsequent parwana of Darya Khan 

addressed to the officials, village headmen and the peasants 

( muzari 1 2 3 4 an ) stipulates t; at Sayyid 'Arif continued to be the 

i jaradar of his portion of the said j aqir and r Abdul Baqi, 

who had gone there pretending to be the ijaradar had nothing 

2 

to do with the affairs oi that j aqir . Again in the year 

1080 1 amli 'Arif contracted for another tankhwah jIqir held 

by Dervesh Beg, Miyan Ilahdad Khan and Muhammad Zaman. 

-Although the total jama' of this j aqir was 4,40,000 dam , 

but because of it was 8-monthly (hasht-maha) the ijaradar 

3 

had to pay Rs. 7333/4 anna in two equal instalments. A 
receipt issued by Dervesh Beg stipulates that 'Arif had 

4 

paid him Rs. 1333/5 anna of his share as an advance. Still 
another qaul-o-carar (agreement) executed in 1081 ' amli 
mentions that Mir Abu Turab, the mansabdar leased out a part 
of his tankhwah jaqir carrying a jama' of 2,10,000 dams to 
Sayyid 'Arif. Since the jagir was of 7-month-7 days', the 
i j aradar had to pav Rs. 3162/- after a deduction of Rs. 312/- 


1. Allahabad-887 . 

2. RAA-867 . 

3. Allahabad-885 . 

4. Allahabad-886. 
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on account of the nankar and muqqaddam, perquisites. The 

1 

jaqlrdar was thus to get Rs. 2850/- in two equal instalment. 

By another gaul-O-qarar executed in 1093 1 2 3 amli by Khudadad 

Khan leased out his jagir of village Bandausa to s ayyid 

Muhammad 'Arif whc was the malik and ta'alluqadar of the 

2 

said village on a fixed amount of Rs. 425/-. 

Sayyid 'Arif also acted as the wakl 1 of diwan Khudadad 
Khan at the impdrial court. This implies that for some time 
'Arif even left his locality to go to the imperial headquarters 
at some unspecified time in Aurangzeb's time. One document 
concerning his dispute with his patron shed important light 
on this aspect has been translated and appended as 'A' in 
c hapter VI 111, Suffice it to say, his accounts were subjected 

to rejorous serutiny on the termination of his term as the 

_ 3 

wakil. 


No further documents are available to enable us to 
trace the history of this family till modern times. Nevill's 
Gaof Bahraich district is also silent about this 
family. 


1. Allahabad-884 . 

2. Allahabad-897. 


3. Allahabad-896 and 1232 
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(iii) Qazi 'Imaduddin’s family, Sandila : 

Some documents in the acquired collection at the 
National Archives enable us to study the ecclesiastical 
offices and the land grants held by/family of qazis of 
parqana Sandila during the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
Shaikh Mubarak, the father of Shaikh 'Imaduddin acted as 
the qazi , muhtasib and nirkh-navis of the parqana Sandila 
and its environs. These offices passed on to Shaikh 'Tmad- 
uddin after the death of his father. In remuneration for 
their disc inrginu the dua number of villages and 
other land gfants oy way of madad-i ma'ash were made over 
to them. Still some other grants made to them were either 
on account o[ some public benefit which arose there from or 
were absolutely unconditional and unrelated to any obligation. 

As a grant attached to the office of qazi Shaikh 

Mubarak ueld, in .nadad-€-ma 1 ash , 200 biqha in village 

Todakpur and 100 bigha in village Kasmandi in parqana 

Sandila. ’rest madly, his son Qazi 1 Imad-uddin had inherited 

1 

the title as well as the land grants some times around 1645. 


1. NAI-135? (10 U A.H./In70). The document describes how 

Qazi 'Inadf’ • ’n came to posses the title and superior 
Iand rijht; -/ way of madad-i ma'ash . However, Qazi 
'Imad was ci cmrging his duties as early as 1645. I 
have neon able to locate one sale-deed attested under 
his seal ol chat y»Sar (Allahabad-464 4 Safar 1055/1645) . 
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He continued to work for a long time in that capacity until. 

1700 A.D. He was succeeded by his son Shaikh Sharafuddin 

as the qazi of pargana Sandila in that year. 'Thereafter 

1 

the family disappears from the documents. 

The office of the muhtasib (Censor of Morals) and 

* 

nirfch-nawis (p.rice_reporter) appear attached to the office 
of the qazi , first of all, in the farman of Aurangzeb issued 
in favour of Shaikh 'Imaduddin on 11th Rajab 1091/1680. The 
duties connected with these offices too have been listed. 
These included the delivering of judgments in matters of dis¬ 
putes and distribution o^the (legal) shares among the heirs 
of the deseased, attestation of the chaknama (demarcation 
papers) and other documents of legal nature, inducing the 

people to offer the prayers and to follow the religious 

% 

injunctions, award of punishments, holding of the Friday and 
other congregational prayers; keeping an eye over the drun¬ 
kards, miscreants and other bad characters; fixing the prices 
of essential commodaties, standardization of the weights and 

measures, and despatching the roznamcha (daily reports) con- 

2 

taining a summary of the prices to the (imperial court?). 


1. It seems that some Shahabuddin had disputed the claim of 
Shaikh Sharafuddin, but the sadar upheld the title of 
later, NAI-1410 . 

2. NAI-1434 (1091/1681K After Qazi ’Imaduddin, one Ahmad 
Beg was appointed qazi . His connection with Imaduddin's 


Contd 
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LancLgrants held by the members of the family reveal 

interesting features. Qazi ’Imaduddin held an annual wazifa 

of Rs. 270/-, but sometimes afterwards the cash-grant was 

converted into a land-grant, and village Maner, pargana 

Sandila with a total jama f of Rs.203/- was assigned to him 

by way of madad-i ma'ash grant. This grant was confirmed 

1 

on 13th safar 14th R.Y./1671. The previous officials 

( mutassadis ) of the jagirdars and Lhalisa-1 Sharlfa 1 had 
* • * 

injaddition made over the revenues of the villages Siya Mao 

and Maner, pargana Sandilah to Shaikh 'Imaduddin. This was 

confirmed by a parwana of 16th Rabi I 16th R.Y./1084/1673. 

Again, we find him receiving 200 bighas as madad-i ma'ash 

from village Mahsona. But in case of this grant a condition 

was imposed that the grantee was to continue in service 

(kJaidmat) and was not to realize taxes like mehrana and 
3 

nikahana. Another sanad of 15th Shawwal 22nd R.Y./1680 


(Continued from the previous page) 

family is not established. He was for some reason removed, 
and a farman was issued on 6th_Rajab 44th R.Y./1700 
conferring the office of the qazi on Sharafuddin son of 
Imaduddin with 100 bigha as madad-i ma'ash on the condition 
of the service and non-realization of the dues such as 
mehrana and nikahana . See NAI-1385 (1112/1700). 

1. NAI-1381 The j ama 1 was less than the cash grant is per¬ 
haps what is to be expected, since the grantee could in 
time raise the revenue through the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

. NAI-1271. 


2 

3 


NAI-1273 
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states that Qazi 1 2 3 4 Imaduddin had been assigned the revenue of 

a village having the jama 1 kamil (maximum assessment) of 

Rs.200/- to Rs. 250/-. This grant too was made in liew of 
1 

the service. In the 39th R.Y./1697, the revenues of village 

Khajari having a total jama 1 of Rs. 440/- and the village 

Dhamku having a jama' of Rs.5/-, were assigned to Qazi 

2 

'Imaduddin as madad-i ma'ash . From yet another parwana of 

village Mirzapur, pargana Sandila was included in the madad - 

i ma'ash grant of Qazi Imaduddin; the revenues of this 

village are said to have been m's-appropriated by others 

illegally, so that it had to be restored to him and an 

3 

enquiry was ordered. In 1095/1684, the revenues of village 

Maini p argana Sandila amounting to Rs. 270/- annually were 

luAcb* 4 

assigned to Qazi 'Imad/as tankhwah (salary). This was 
possibly a temporary assignment. 

These grants were made to the Qazi for fulfilling 
duties of his office. But he seems to have obtained further 
concessions by claiming to use his land for public benefit. 
In 1670 he was granted a plot of 8 blghas of uncultivated 


1. NAI-1374 . 

2. NAI-1274 . 

3. NAI-1408. 


4. NAI-1451 
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( banjar ) land in the vicinity of qasba Sandila in order to 

raise a garden or orchard, "for the welfare of the general 
1 

public." Again on 19th Ramzan 21th R.Y./1679, he was granted 
10 bigha (cultivated land in the vicinity of gasba s andila 
for the purpose of raising there an archard, digging the 
wells, and planting trees along side the high way for the 
rest and relief of travellers and d&stitudes. Interestingly 
enough such arrangements vere resented by the owners ( malikan ) 
ojfthe land (probably the zamindars ) and hence the grantee 
had to request for the transfer of his grant elsewhere. This 
was done with an increase of 7 bigha land, but with the 
additional obligation of establishing a mosque and khanqah . 
Fortunately, we possess the chaknama deed for the demarcation 

4 

of these 17 bighas . 

A parwana issued in the 18th R.Y./1675 confirms a 
land grant of 294 bigha held by Qazi 'Imaduddin in parqana 
Nimkhar, sarkar Khairabad. This grant was designed to cover 
-he expenses incurred by the grantee in feeding poor scholars 


1. NAI-1341 . 

2. NAI-1343 . 

3. NAI-1651. 


4. NAI-1389. 
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1 

and other destitudes at his khangah . The reference to 

khanqah suggest mystic predelections of the qazi , who 

otherwise should have been an orthodox jurist. Similarly 

in 24th R.Y./1682 he obtained the revenue free grant of 

village Mairat, pargana Nimkhar, sarkar Ittiairabad. This 

2 

grant too v/as made by way of charity. Apparently this 
family in the 17th century confined itself to income from 
grants and did not acquire zamlndari rights of any sort. 
There is no information as to the fortunes of the family 
after the 17th century. 


1. NAI-1272. 


2. NAI-1593 
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CHAPTER X 

AGRARIAN CONDITIONS IN AWADH ON THE EVE OF ANNEXATION 

(i) The impact of British Intervention: 

The kingdom of Awadh was placed in a peculiar situation 
during the first half of the 19th century. The excessive 
interference of the British'Resident in day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration had considerably diminished the authority of the 
king and his officials. The separate establishment of the 
Resident was practically as ‘alternative seat of power*. 

According to an authoritative observer (no other than Henry 
Lawrence),, "At Lucknow for years the Resident held public 
durbar where the grandeer attended and pleaded against their 
own sovereign or his servants. Thus were the monarch and 
his subjects arranged against each other, thus was the sovereign 
degraded in his own capital!" 

Many of the evils besetting Awadh and the consequent 
disruption of local agrarian life during the first half of 
the 19th century arose as a result of British presence (and 
interference) in the administrative, military and economic 
spheres of the kingdom though this might not be the only 
explanation for the distress and miseries to which the 
peasants in Awadh kingdom were subjected • to. 


1. Henry Lawrence, ‘The kingdom of Oudh‘, Cultutta Review, 
1845(111) pp. 414-5. 
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The administrative machinery of the Awadh kingdom was 
so thoroughly controlled by the British officials as to leave 
little discretion with its rulers. To quete colonel South¬ 
land/ “there is no state in India with whose government we 
have interferred so systematically and so uselessly as with 

that of Oude - This interference has been more in favour 

of men than infavour of measures'!" Sa'adat Ali, whom even 
the English recognised as at extremely able and intelligent 
ruler # suffered from gross interference. The 'dirty hands' 
of the British were said to be employed against him in the 
disguige of reforms. After such an 'active suri/$llance’ of 
the Resident and his constant 'advice' for the improvement 
of the administration things deteriorated to such an ext(Jht 

that by 1836 Donald Butter was speaking of a virtual collapse 

3 

of the entire set-up. 

The basis of the political and economic structure 
of the kingdom was the land revenue. It was therefore 
natural for the British to suggest a number of reforms in 
this sphere from time to time. Such measures were tried by 
the successive rulers of the dynasty with little or no success* 


1. CR, 1845, (113), pp. 376-7. 

2. Ibid ., pp. 385-6. 

3. Butter, op.cit ., p. 56. 
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Surprisingly enough the experiments were always short lived 

1 

and seldom lasted for more than a year or so. 

The resultant instability in agrarian conditions is 
well portrayed by Lalji, in a section of his work, the 
Mirat-ul Auza . He gives a vivid description for the reasons 
of the lawlessness and anarchy in the realm. The cruelty 
and arbitrary manners of the ' amiIs and the mustajirs and 
the neglect of their duties by the state afficials, were 
said to be the twin causes of the evils. The chief fault 

jo f S (/fib 

is laid at the'faulty nature of the revenue system. The 
settlement of the revenue upon those who pay it was not made 
in accordance with their actual portions and shares. Even 
if it was distributed by the officials between the parties 
with their mutual consent, the * ami Is and the mustajirs never 
respected the agreement. This naturally resulted in violent 
protest and reprisals. It so happened that one of two brothers 

_ L 

who was the zamindar of a ta 1 2 3 alluqa submitted the qubuliyat 
for the land-revenue before the 1 amll and the other brother 

was denied his legal share. The latter began to ravage the 

2 _ 
estate. Peace would have come, "if the ' amil had given the 

3 

half share to the rebel brother -." 


1. Jagdish Raj, 'The Revenue System of the Nawabs of Cudh' 
JESHO, 1959 (11) pp. 92-104. 

2. Lalji, Mirat-ul-Auza, ff. ^lb-12b. 


3. Ibid., f. 13a 
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The revenue officials such as the 1 ami Is and the 
chakledars had the tendency to demand a higher amount of 
revenue from the zamindars and the ta 1 alluqadars . The latter# 
unable or unwilling to pay the enhanced amount, used to make 
summary levy and after collecting their retainers and adher¬ 
ents took flight to the neighbouring jungles and offered 
resistance to the forces commanded by the 1 amiIs or chakledar . 
Sleeman's diary of his tour is full of such instances (see 
our Chapter V). Such a policy brought havoc and misery to 
the rural people. In 1830 Maddlock observed, "the ‘ amils 
or his officers finding a yearly decrease of revenue are 
naturally urged to further exactions until , at length, the 
kingdom has arrived at such a crisis that hundreds of villages 
have gone to ruin, the former cultivation is now a waste and 
the hamlets once occupied are now deserted^" With zamindars 
or ta 1 alluqadlrs fleeing to the jungfc with their retainers, 
the wrath of the revenue officials generally fell on the 
unarmed peasantry. Butter comments, "Whenever the chakledar 
pitches his tent, the work of plunder and devastation 
commences with the uproofing of the neighbouring villages 
to supply temporary huts for his troops; the zamindars and 
their immediate adherents at the same time flying to the 
jung^s, when they ascertain an intention on the chakledar 1 s 


1. CR, 1845 (111), p.388 
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part to increase their burden*" Such a situation forced 
the zamindars to be always eft alert. They used to maintain 
substantial private armies and fire arms. 

It seems that by the time of the Annexation the 

h> 

chakledar had come^possess greater liberty in using cannon 

and fire arms against the defaulting villages. "During the 

reign of Sa'adat Ali# a single cannon shot could not be 

fired by a chakledar without being followed by immediate 

enquiry from Lucknow# as to its causes - now a chakledar may 

2 

continue firing for a month without question." Hendry Lawrance 
once personally witnessed an armed operation by the chakledar 
and speaks of "the village being carried by storm; 7 or 8 
of the inhabitants were killed and wounded# and all the rest 

3 

were taken captive by the amiIs ." This should not be consi¬ 
dered as an isolated case# as such occurences were quite fre¬ 
quent. "We observe in the daily papers a detailed account 
of the death in battle of the amil of Burailah# and of the 
Victorians ta 1 2 3 alluqadar having in consequence taken to the 
bush# to be a felon probably for life or atleast until he 
pays the blood money to the court. 'In this process several 
large land-holders were temporarily declared 'outlaws.' 


1. Butter# op.clt .# pp. 50-1. 

2. Ibid.# p.101. 


3. CR# 1845- (Ill)# p. 386 
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The rise of the bandit^ry was an indirect result of 

the administrative system established with the help and 

advice of the British Resident. The main body of the bandits 

comprised peasants ho had suffered because of the inequities 

of the Chakledars, the unemployed soldiers, or those whose 

pay was in arrears. Bishap Heber, while he was coming from 

Kanpur to Lucknow met with what had all the appearances of 

a state of seige at the very entrance of Lucknow, "because 

large sum of money, said to be 30,000 rupees, on its way to 

the treasury at Lucknow, had attracted a number of neighbouring 

peasants, who were assembled outside the walls with their 

1 

weapons, waiting for the departure of the treasure, "The 

sense of insw^rity had developed so much among the people, 

that to Heber's surprise,"all or nearly all the remaining 

population were as much loaded with arms as the inhabitants 

of the country but I should apprehened that Lucknow sffered 

at this mo- ,ment a more warlike exterior than our own 

metropolis ever did during its most embroiled and troublesome 
2 { 

period." Lalji informs us that "because of the prevalence of 
the acts of depredations throughout the kingdom of Oude, it 
was necessary for the inhabitants to keep themselves armed. 


1. Bishap Heber, op.cit ., p. 46. 

2. Ibid. 
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hence every inhabitant carried arms with him even if he had 

1 

to go outside the house to attend a call of nature. " Some 
places had become cuite natorious for the activities of these 
outlaws. Sarangpur# 10 miles south of Tanda# "has a popula¬ 
tion of 9000 Hindu thieves, docj.oits and thugs# whose depre- 

2 

dations extended as far as Lucknow# Gorakhpur and Benares." 

Still Heber was not ready to think that the people of Oudh 

3 

were 'habitually ferocious or blood thirsty.' 

Apart from the political and military implications of 

the suppression of law and the consequent rise of the banditry 

the entire range of economic activity was dislocated. When 

the ' amiIs and chakledars failed to collect the stipulated 

amount of the land revenue from the defaulting zamindars and 

ta'allugadars # they tried to squeeze the money from the rich 

merchants and bankers# the latter were forced to "make advances 

and take# as security for repayment; the receipt of the 

zamindar who was a ruined man, and at the nrcP.ment a prisoner 
- 4 

in the chakledar *s camp." Precisely for these reasons many 
bankers of Rae Bareli district having substantial capital 
worth upto four lakh rupees left the place and migrated to 


1. Lalji# op.cit .# f.75a. 

2. Butter# p. 107. 

3. Heber# p.52. 


4. Butter# p. 86 
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the neighbouring British districts such as Kanpur, Gorakhpur, 

Forrukhabad and Benares^ On the other hand, the ta* alluqadars 

and the zamindars when they fell into arrears'in payment ot 

land-revenue and apprehended an intention on the port of the 

chakledar or 1 2 3 4 amil to invade their estates, tried to extort 

money from the family bankers on easy rates to make the 

payment and thus to effect their escape from the "wrath of 

the government revenue_officials. C.A.Elliott has described 

the machin . of Rao of ^undeakhera against the family 

banker Chundan Lai and the way in which the latter was forced 

2 

to change his masters overnight. The banker had carried on 
his business very well and prospered in such a way that in 
1810 he was the owner of only three villages in different 

1 

parts of the district, in 1825, "his estate has risen to 2y- 

lac and it continued to fluctuate between this amount and a 
1 3 

minimum of 1-j- lac till 1850 A.D." But his prosperity soon 
attracted the greedy eyes of the chakledar , who thought him 
to be a, "squezable man and required him to pay more by 1/2 
a lac than he had done last year (1850)f M The banker, 
foreseeing such an eventuality, had thought it quite expedient 


1. Butter, p. 86. 

2. Elliot, pp. 135-7. 

3. Ibid., p. 139. 


4. Ibid 
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to have "built a house and good deal of landed property in 

so that 

Cownpoor district,"/he could claim protection as a British 
subject though resiling in Oudhl" The general feeling of 
insecurity and mistrust prevailing among the bankers and 
merchants has been aptly described by Lalji. "The bankers 
and the merchants of (Oudh Kingdom) do not keep their capital 
at one place due to the fear of the depredations of the 

ta* alluqadars and the zemindars -the illegal revenue 

demands of the 1 2 amiIs and the tehsildars -there are many 

who are the owners of property worth two lakh of rupees and 
have purchased 2 amindaris and the villages in the British 
domains. (They) keep their cash and other valuable items at 
the houses built in (the British) dominions and on getting 
any idea of the disturbances, send their families to these 
(houses)." This flow of capital from .V.dh to the adjacent 
British territories must surely have been a drain on the 
resources of /^dh. 

The drain was not the only economic impact of the 
British preserve, but a number of other spheres could be 
pointed out where the dictates of the Resident undermined 
the authority of the king in his own kingdom. The Oudh rulers 
in succession advanced loans to or placed deposits with the 


1. Elliot, pp. 141-3. 

2. Lalji, op.cit ., ff. 80b-81a 
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East India Company. The interest occur/ing at the rate of 4% 

or % per annum was always earmarked for certain specific 

charitable purposes. This amount was remitted directly to 

the beneficiaries and spent on the specified purposes by 

the Resident himself, who was accountable to none. A number 

of deeds of such deposits and loans have survived to show 

who the beneficiaries actually were! The 'bond business 

carried out by the East India Company, too,implied similar 

objectives. These bonds carried 5% per annum interest. 

Sleeman estimated that the people of Oudh had approximately 

invested 3 crores of rupees in these bonds, and 'many middle 

class families were entirely depended on the interest of these 
2 

bonds. The financial as well as the political implications 

of these transaction were manifold; a large sum of money was 

drained out of the kingdom, and the payment of annual interest 

by the Resident to the beneficiaries and to the religious as 

well as chariatable institutions made a large sections of 

3 

people dependent on British favour. 

The merchants of Oudh kingdom who carried their business 
in the adjacent British districts as well, enjoyed the privilege 


1. Aitchinson, Vol.II, Treaty Nos. XLIV, XLVII, XLIX, and L. 

2. P.D.Reeves, Introduction. 


3. Ibid 
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of seeking the help of the Resident in red re s^.^. of their 
grivances, through the Magistrates of the concerned districts. 
Chundan Lai, to whom we have refer'W above was assessed for 
higher amount of revenue by Kasheeparsad Tewaree, the chakledar 
of Poorwa. On his refusal the chakledar attached and killed 
his brother and plundered property worth Rs. 25,000. The 

1 

matter was brought to the prime minister Ali Naqi Khan, who 
did nothing to punish the culprits. Thereafter Chundan Lai 
appliedjto the magistrate of Cownpoor claiming "protection as 
a British subject though residing in Oudh." The matter was 
refer^^to Sleeman who immediately took up the case and 
pleaded for justice. At the king got annoyed with 

Chundan Lai for defying his authority and ordered his banish¬ 
ment, but through the constant pressure of the Resident, 
Kashiparasad Tewaree "was dismissed from chakledar shlp, ordered 
to repay 25,000., banished/the kingdom for two years and (was) 
declared incapable of entering the "government service again." 
But it seems that such a course was insisted upon by Sleeman 
primarily not with a view to seeming justice, but to inter¬ 
fering with the affairs of king. Elliot says that within 
8 years of the action the British officials had pardoned 
Kashiprashad Tewaree and made him an honorary Commissioner* 
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The erosion of the king’s authority during the second 
quarter of 19th century by a series of systematic acts of 
ommission and commission by the Resident was' an important 
factor for the decline of Oudh. It so happened that some 

of the notorious and proclaimed criminals foundftheir way into 

a 

the Residency or to the British c^ntonenent* Similarly, the 

tenure of the appointment of many high officials£»f the king 

depended on the likes and dislikes of the Resident and on 

occasion the king was forced to dismiss and banish competent 

officials precisely for this reason, Masihuddin Ahmad, the 

plenipotentiary of the depesed Wajid Ali Shah to the Queen, 

cited the instances in some detail - Raja Hunwunt Singh, 

the ta 1 alluqadar of Dharwapoor and Kalakankar, constantly 

evaded the payment of the Government dues and put to defiance 

the authority of the king. But he found his way to the 

Residency on invitation by the Resident! The remonstrances 

made by the king were of no avail. His helplessness is 

depicted when he speaks of "offenders being allowed to find 

protection in my dominions, without my having the power to 

2 

bring them to justice." It was also pleaded that if such 
landholders got protection from the English, others would get 


1. The passengers* travelling in such carriges could not be 
detained by the officials of the state. The privilege, 
was misused, hence the king strongly protested and also 
threatened that such carriges would be subjected to checks. 
MMA, op.cit ., pp. 140-1. 

2. Ibid. 
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encouragement and they too would evade the payment of the 

revenues. Such a course would ultimately, set forth "mis- 

government, give rise to innumerable evils, and lead to con- 

1 

fusion and anarchy." But inspite of such pleas being made 
nothing was done by the Residents to rectify the course they 
had adopted. 


Another incident, cited by Masihuddin Ahmad shows that 

Sleeman constantly meddled with the authority of the kihg, 

disregarded the decisions of the highest native courts of 

law as well as of the king himself. One Wusee Wily Khan, 

under-Secretary to the prime minister, was supposed to be a 

very competent and efficient official of the Oudh kingdom. 

Unfortunately Sleeman had developed a prejudice against him. 

He asked the king to order his banishment from Lucknow as a 

seditious person. The king declined to act without getting 

any proof of his 'alleged seditions', as this was likely to 

2 

"cause considerable disorder in my kingdom." But still Sleeman 
insisted and b!<U£'sH'T declared, "there is no necessity to 

s 

pro'oC.- his guilt, as the appointment imposed upon him is not 

— 3 

his 1 aq °r hereditary property. Wussy Ully Khan was con¬ 
tinued t'i be passed by Sleeman on one pretext or another. 


1. MM*, op.cit ., pp. 140-1. 

2. Ibid ., p. 81. 

3. Ibid. 
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even after he had proved his fi delity and devotion to the 
nawab's government. Sleeman's disrespect towards the estab¬ 
lished norms of the period and his contempts va *> disregard .o 
the authority of the king and his highest officials showed 

them that the "king-(won) a mere cipher, the resident 

accounted all in all - a real mayor of the palace and 

the kingly authority feel into utter contempt!" 

(ii) Bengal Army Sepoys as a factor in agrrrian instability : 

The SepCys formed an important element in the agrarian 

society of Oudh kingdom. They were generally recruited from 

a number of powerful Rajput clans and were attached to various 

British regiments, including those posted in the kingdom of 

Oudh. It was estimated by a British official in 1845 that, 

"threefourths of Bengal's native infantry came from Oudh." 

The Bengal army, comprised^the bulk of the company's forces 

and if the estimates were accurate, the number of sepoys from 

Oudh must have been considerable. The people from Oudh were 

supposed to furnish the best disciplined infantry in India. 

For these reasons recruiting parties used to come here |-row* 

3 

far as . i Bombay. In round figures, there were some 50,000 

the 

Oudh men serving with/East India Company's forces. 


1. MMA, op.cit ., p.84. 

2. Cf. CR (1845) Vol.iii, p.380 

3. Ibid. 
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An important privilege enjoyed by the sepoys was that, 
while serving in any part of the country, they could seek the 
intercession of the British Resident at the .Court of Oudh to 
settle their local disputes. Even if their family members 
or any of their relatives had some grievance, they too could 
approach the Resident. In the prevalent conditions of law¬ 
lessness such a privilege could be considered very important. 
The Resident was obliged to take up all pleas of the sepoys 
with the limitation that civil cases were not to be over 6 
years old and criminal cases 3 years old. 

It was this privilege that made many Oudh people to 
join the company's services as sepoys. An Oudh soldier was 
entitled to a monthly pay of Rs.5/- or 5 1/2 only while a 
trooper in the British regiment (recruited from leaded and 
compured provinces) would get Rs.7/- per month. Similarly 
the Oudh sepoy had no pension benefits and could claim no 
extra allowance while on march; only they were entitled to 
avail of one month's leave. the East India Company sepoys 

posted to the Oudh Kingdom enjoyed much greater privileges. 
Besides being cl*se to home, they got fuel and fodder and often 
food. Their baggage was always carried for them at public 
cost. However, these gains were made often at the expense of 
their fellow peasants and zamindarg . As Sleeman says, "they 


(sepoys) were the privileged class who gave much trouble and 
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annovance and were often terror for their non—privileged 

1 

neighbours and co-sharers in the land." 

The grievances of the sepoys for which they sought 

redress from the Resident varied in nature and dimensions# 

There were cases when the near relative® of any sepoy were 

killed by bandits; or they were robbed of their belongings 

by dftcoits. If the family of the victim was denied justice 

by the local authorities or the; victims were not satisfied 

with the particular judgment delivered upon a case, the 

aggrieved family or relatives of the sepoys could approach 

the Resident. The Resident could order a fresh investigation 

into the whole matter. Since every individual sepoy could 

have had no direct access to the R esidency, it is quite possible 

that the petitions were submitted through the Commandant of 

the concerned regiment. The tour made by W.H.Sleeman in the 

kingdom provided ample .opportunities to every sepoy to approach 

2 

him directly with a petition. He says, "I have every day 
scores of petitions delivered to me with quivering lip and 
tearful eye by the persons who have been pisplundered of all 
they possessed, had their dearest relatives murdered or tor¬ 
tured to death and their habitations burnt to the ground by 


1* Sleeman, op.cit ., Vol.I, p. 145. 

It was alleged that Sleeman during the tour of Oudh 
kingdom, "has been encouraging applications and the 
receipts of petition from all guarters." Perry Ersklne, 
Birds-eye view of India ,p.174 Cf. M.Masihuddin Ahmad, 
op.cit ., p. 84. 


2 . 




the gangs of ruffians under landlords of high birth and 
pretentions whom they had never wronged or offendedl" 

The impact of such a privileged class could not but 
cause bitterness locally behind a facade of submission. The 
big landholders tried their best to get the sepoys satisfied 
so as to avoid' any unwarranted interference in their affairs. 
But probably they were never fully satisfied. A British 
official observed, "the zamindar throughout the country will 
buy, beg, borrow er steal in the name of a British sepoy, 
in the hope of thus gaining attention to their petty claims... 
We are indeed of the opinion that much (of) the Oudh govern¬ 
ment is molested and degraded by sepoy's claims, true or 
false, the men themselves are rarely benefited by the resi¬ 
dent's interference. Litigation is promoted; hopes are 
excited and eventually the party who would, if left to his 

own resourdes and the practices of the country, have arranged 

2 

or compromised his quarrel, is led on to his ruin." 

However, it should not be supposed that the sepoys 
were deliberate victims of any sort of official harrasment 
or that they were the chief sufferers in the kingdom. The 
period itself was marked by a general deterioration of the 
law-and-order situation. In midst of such conditions, the 

1. Sleeman, op.cit ., Vol.I, p. 73. 

2. Cf. CR (1845), Vol. Ill, pp. 414-5. 
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sepoys use to create further problems for the local adminis- 

A 

tration by insisting on their privileges, and by invoking 

*| yj 

Resident's intercession all the time. Often enough, the 

u ( 

hollowness of their claims and corrr^aints were exposed and 
quite known to the British officials themselves. Even Sleeman 
observed that, "the wrongs of which they (sepoys) complain, 

*1 

are of course such as all men of their class in Oudh are 

liable to suffer? but no other men in Oude are so prone to 

exaggrate the circumstances attending them to bring forward 

prominently all that is favourable to their own side and keep 

back all that is otherwise? and to conceal the difficulties 

2 

which must attend the enforcement of an award when made." 


Most often the sepoys preferred their claims against 

r —^ 

those who had 'well garris^oned forts and large bands of 

armed followers. It was practically impossible to subdue 

them without the help of a large and well equipped British 

force. Sleeman notes that on an occasion, "thirty lives 

were lost in attempting to enforce an ansed in favour of a 

3 

slpahee of our army." 


One case cited by Sleeman may well be characteristic. 
Shaikh Mehboob Ali was a retired subedar major. He acquired 
the possession of a village from his powerful neighbour's 
■state, in addition to the lands already held by him by in~ 




found it difficult to have the cultivators till the land. 

Taxed for reasons, he alleged the hostility of his neighbour 

which prevented the peasants from cultivating that particular 

village. Such deep rooted hostility existed because of the 

fact that with Resident's help he had evicted a person who 

had been the zamindar of the village for the last 30 or 35 

years. There was no specific statement of the time of the 

c 

event, nor did the Resident try to asertain the facts before 

proceeding with the case. The resulting judgment by the 

Resident on behalf of the sepoys involved, "the risk of the 

loss of so many lives, first in obtaining possession and then 

keeping you (sepoys) in it^ M It should not be considered as 

the only instance of the miscarriage of justice as Sleeman 

2 

himself admits that "cases of this kind are very numerous." 

Apart from the big landlords and the Local chieftains, 
the rural population itself was directly subjected to the 
high handedness of the sepoys. They perpetuated all sort 
of atrocities over the peasants under the shadow of B ritish 
protection-wherever the sepoys went all the stocks of grain 
of the peasants were forcibly taken out by them. While 


1. Sleeman, Vol. I, p.165. 

2, Ibid. 



Sleeman himself was passing through the district of Sandeelah 

Bangar and encamped in the village Sakin, the sepoys of his 

camp had looted all the stock of straw ( bhoosa ) kept by the 

peasants for the use of their own cattle. The matter was 

reported to Sleeman by some daring cultivators. On enquiry 

he was informed that this was the established practice of the 

day that# "all villages near the road, along which the troops 

and establishment more are plundered of bhoosa and all those, 

within ten miles of the place where they may ba detained 

1 

for a week or fortnight, are plundered in the same way." 

Even sometimes the gross-sheds ( chappar ) were removed from 
the huts of the poor peasants by the sepoys in order to meet 
the lamp requirements. Sometimes the peasants were duty, 
bound to provide the foodgrains and other necessities to 
the encamping army of the sepoys. Similarly the army of 
the state, when on march, used to subject the peasants to 
the same hardships. 


1 . Sleeman, Vol.I, p.165 
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The .iocuments, books and articles which has been 
actuall/ cited ! r, the thesis a»e only .included in the 
bibliography. Ir. a ditlon f ^ -hose sources, much material 
nas been explore, but found to contain little information 
relevent lo the present study, and this has not been included 
h£re. For abbreviations used here and elsewhere in the 
thesis sec the separate list of abbreviations. All menuscripts; 
printed works end English bourses have been arranged in a 
chronological onu, Modern works and articles have been 
arranged ap alph cc'icnlly, <ccording to authors' surnames, 

sources 

A - ?ersi-n and Urdu 
(i) Historical ‘dorks 

1. Zahiruddin Muhammad 35bur (d. 1530) Babur-nama , English 

tr. by A.3. Beveridge, London, 1921. 

?. Abul* 7 v.l ( Akbarnama (1601) ed. Agha Ahmad 'All and 
‘Abdur Rahim, 3 vols. 3ib.Ind. Culcutta, 1373-87. 

3. 'Abdul !!a lid Lahori (1 654-5) 3adshahnama / ed. Kabiruddin 
Ahmad and *Abur B a him, 2 vols. Bib.Ind.Culcutta, 1867-72. 
Vol.I is divided into two parts (i) & (ii). 

4. Saleh Kambu Lahori, ' Amal-i Saleh , ed. G.Yazdani, 4 vols. 
3ib,Ind. Calcutta, 1912-46. 

r , Muhammad Kasim (1668), 1 Alamgirnama , ed. £fradim Husain 
and 'Abdul (Iai, Bib.Ind.Calcutta, 1865-73# 

6. Sujan Rai Bhandari, (1695) Khuiasat-ut Tawarikb , ed. 

Zafar iasan, Delhi, 1918. 
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7. Saqi .'lusta'id K han, (1710-11) Ma*asir-i 'Alamqiri , 
ed. A;ha Ahmad *Ali, 3i indi .Culcutta, 1070-3. 

3. luha a i-id 2ukht”w\ s r Khan, Hirat-ul 'Alam , '4 vols. Lahore-, 
1970. 

9. Muhaiaad Hashim Khafi Khan, Muntakbab-al Lubab , 2 vols. 
ed. K . j . Ah.-ia i and Uaiq, Hi >. Ind. Culcutta, 1360-74. 

10. doe 'Lnturnnn dnksona, ^hahar lulshan , Alijnrh, Habib- 
qunj 23 / 107 . The information pertains to the early 
year 1 : luh * : ia<l dhaa. 

11. Ohui - i^.M’ ro-jd. hilqira ii, Ma' athir-ul Kiram , Hyderabad, 

1 o i o. 

12. Saiyi 1 Jhulnm 'Ali Haqvi, (180B) ' Imad-us Sa*adat , Lucknow 

1397. 

13. Multi Tiul~n ! azrat, Kawaif-i zila f * Gorakhpur , A.D.1810, 
Aligarh, c >ubh?nu 1 lah 954/12. 

14. Lalji, Mlrat-nl A.D. 1850-5, Aligarh University 

Collecti n, Farsi ; Tarikh 60. The contents of this 
work h've be*n 2escribed by S.A.Rasheed (Mo. )o$ of 
this aiblio-jr-’tr.y) . 

15. Munshi Kurzaf c ar Husain Khan, Hama-i Muzzaflari , 2 vols. 

Luckn 1071 . An Urdu history of the family of Diler 

Khan or J ot> *r Lami lies of Shahabad v/ith a large number 
of tex* s oi rsian documents together with some photo 
reproductions. 

16. Kamalubdin Haidar, Sawanihat-i Salatin Awadh (Urdu) 
Lucknow, 1879. 



(ii) Official documents, manuals, revenue statistics ; 
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17. Abul' Faz], Air.-i Akbari (1595) cd. Blochman, Bib.Ind. 
Culcutta, 1867-77. I hsvn collou ted the statistical 
info v 'nt ion with Add. 76 r >2 and Add. 6552 (Microfilm 
in "he -• iT’i*- of U ! .f •„ ny ATJ) . 

13. Dasfur-ul 'Amnl-i 1 A3 a n:-h, , C. 1659. Ms. Br.Mues. Add. 

659 5; contain-; sark~r wine s revenue statistics 
(Rozogrfph, Department of History, AMU) . 

19. Dastur~ul 'Anal Aurangzeb : Post 1696 Bodl,Fraser 86 
(Rotograph, Department of History, AMU)* 

20. Dastur-ul 'Amal-i Shahjahanl, Br.Mues.Add. 6588 contain 
sarkar wise revenue statistids. From internal evidence 
Irfan Habib assign this work to 1701-2 (Rotograph, 
Department of History, A.’IU) • 

21. Bfhe-433 contain pargana wise jama * ( mal and sair 

separately stated) of the Mughal Empire at the close of 

Shahjahan's reign, alongwith jama' and hasil figures 

« • 

for Muhammad Shah’s period. (Dr. Shireen Moosvi kindly 
allowed me to use her notes of this manuscript). 

22. Zawabit-i 'Alamgiri , Aurangzeb : post 1691, Add.6598 
(Rotograph, Department of History, Amu). 

23. Kaqhzat-i Mutaffariqa * 18th (3r.Mues.Add. 6586 contains 
pargana list with the j ama 1 darnl for the last years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (Rotograph, Department of History,AMU). 

24. Akhbarat-i Darbar-i Mu’alia , news letters from the 
Imperial Court, Aurangzeb’s reign, 9 vols. in case 47 
at the Royal Asiatic Society, London. (Microfilm in the 

Department of History, Amu). 
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25. Akhbarat in Central Records Office Hyderabad. Some of 
these have been published alongwith English translations 
by Yousuf Husain Khan, News Letters, 1767-1799 , 

Hyderabad, 1955. 

(iii) Inshad Collections and Biographical Works : 

_ ) 

26. Bhupat Ra'i, Insha-i Roshan Kalam , Letters written on 
behalf of R'ad Andaz Khan, faujdar of Bainswara, 1698- 
1702 and of his son and deputy Sher Andaz Khan, Aligarh, 
Abdus Salam, 109/339. 

27. Santokh Rai, Insha-i Mansur or Hansur-ul Maktubat , Letters 
written on behalf of Safdar Jang, addressed to Emperor 
Muhammad Shah and Qamaruddin Khan, the wazir. These 

* i i ■■■ 

were compiled by one Awadhi L'al, 1212 AH/1803. Unique 
manuscript in Tagore ^rary, Lucknow, University. 

28. Munshi In'amullah Raqhib, Ausaf-al Asaf , Aligarh*Abdul 
Salam 480/1 Farsi , the year of compilation in 1199 Ah; 
Transcribed 1202 AH. The second Chapter of the vol.2 
contain letters, despatches, petitions and parwanas . 

29. Shah Achraf 'Ata, Bayaz , Ms. 1215/1807 (year on seal) 

At. the end of this bayaz , a list is appended giving the 
details of -he possessions of Shah Karim 'Ata, father of 

the aut ’or (FKC) . 

30. Shah Panah 'Ata, Rauzat-ul Arwah , Ms. 1246/1838 (the 

* 

date of transcriptions) contains copies of the letters 
exchanged between the ancestors of the compiler and the 
E:rt eror r - princes 0 notables (KKC). 

31. Shah Shulam 'Ali Shah, Hishkat-un Nubuwah , Ms.1212/1804 
(the date of transcription) contains genealogies of 
mysrics, etc. (In the private collection of Dr.Sulaiman 
Sichiqi, Psmania University Hyderabad). 
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•Abdul Hay/ Nuzhat-ul Khwatir (Arabic) VIII Vols 
Hyderabad/ 1911. 
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(i v ) Documents from private families collections 

33. Docun nts in the Central Record Office Allahabad. The 
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